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INTRODUCTION 


BY DEAN ACHESON 


WE ARE people of impatient and energetic nature. We tend to- 
ward belief in solution by convulsion, toward belief that a situ- 
ation which plagues us can be resolved by some single, all-out 
effort—like a great war, or a “show-down” in a meeting of 
chiefs of state, or a new system for ordering world affairs. The 
reader who finishes this book will find the problems of the 
world more unyielding. He will be puzzled to devise any for- 
mula which comprehends them. He may conclude that there is 
not a problem, but many and varied problems; that they are 
not the problems of a year, or even of several years, but of 
many years; and that to meet them will require sustained effort 
and wisdom and courage as long as he cares to look ahead. 

This foreword will not and cannot attempt to summarize 
what is contained in the pages which follow it, but will attempt 
to make some observations which may serve the reader, like a 
geologist’s tools, to knock away the surface and see whence the 
strata of some of the problems come and where they run. 

No contemporary history can begin except with an account 
of the course followed by the Soviet Union since the war and 
of our response and that of the other western powers to it. This 
book properly does so, and, again, properly, narrates and in- 
terprets, but does not attempt to determine fault or impose 
censure. 

Objective narrative makes it clear that the direction and 
goals of Soviet action during this period were chosen and de- 
sired and were not forced upon her rulers as defensive meas- 
ures, It is, of course, true that tactics and maneuvers were 
designed to oppose particular proposals or actions of the west- 
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ern powers, or to frustrate some opposition to Russian action. 
But the main thrust of Soviet policy was self-generated and not 
a reluctant response to the acts or omissions of others. 

The policy followed made impossible, during 1946 and 1947, 
any settlement of the problems left by the war on any basis 
other than Soviet control of Europe, direct or indirect. The 
other negotiators would not and could not accept this result. 
Nothing which occurred, during or after the war, forced upon 
the Kremlin the achievement of this end as an essential matter 
of defense. 

Russia’s allies were not unfriendly or uncooperative. During 
the war they gave her fighting power the essential support of 
billions of dollars of equipment and food. They fought a 
European campaign based entirely on military and not on ter- 
ritorial or political considerations. In conference at Yalta they 
made great concessions to Russian interests. After the war, the 
rapid withdrawal and demobilization of our forces gave the 
most vivid assurance of our intentions. The Potsdam agreement 
on the occupation of Germany, the concessions made to Rus- 
sian views in the organization of the United Nations and to 
her claims for representation in it, as well as the concessions 
made in the negotiation of the satellite and Italian treaties 
were strong evidence of willingness to negotiate differences. 
The attempts to place the control of atomic energy under inter- 
national control were generous in their understanding of the 
interests of others. 

Russia’s enemies were defeated and occupied. In both the 
cases of Germany and Japan, not only the program of the occu- 
pation, but the offer of long term treaties to prevent any possi- 
bility of aggression gave strong reassurance against the revival 
of danger. 

However, there were postwar developments which may have 
led Russian policy makers to believe that more could be ob- 
tained by obstructing European settlement than by cooperating 
toward it. These were the disintegration of the military power 
of the United States and the social and economic situation of 
that part of Europe which lay beyond the sphere of Russian 
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control. A word about the last of these may be useful, remem- 
bering always that it must be considered against the back- 
ground of internal social hatreds and divisions in many lands, 
left behind by war, defeat, occupation, and collaboration. 

As 1946 came to an end, it became clearer that the economic 
problems of Western Europe would not automatically cure 
themselves with a few good harvests and normal recuperation, 
nor internal politics find a new and stable balance quickly. 
There were not enough of the necessities of life to go around, 
and local production from local resources could never produce 
enough. These local resources had always been supplemented 
by materials from abroad. But to obtain these materials after 
the war presented grave difficulties. The goods with which to 
pay for them did not exist and could not be produced without 
the imported materials—another case of the familiar circle. 
Furthermore, many of the countries which had formerly sup- 
plied these needed goods were not able to do so, either because 
they were in the throes of social and political upheaval, or be- 
cause, owing to Soviet domination, the bulk of such exports as 
they could produce went eastward. A solution plainly called 
for time, a concerted and concentrated effort by the countries 
concerned, and foreign assistance. 

In the meantime the governments of these countries had to 
manage economies deficient in almost everything. They were 
responsible to peoples who could and did make their discontent 
and resentment known and felt. Those people were deeply im- 
bued with the belief in equality, which is nowhere keener than 
when the equality is in sacrifice and hardship. So the govern- 
ments, of necessity, exercised extensive control and manage- 
ment of their economies, but were precluded from the rough, 
ready, and drastic methods by which the dictatorships of 
Eastern Europe established equilibrium, even at levels which 
would be regarded elsewhere as intolerable. 

If this process of distributing wholly inadequate resources 
should continue until and beyond the point where all power to 
purchase goods were exhausted, collapse would be inevitable. 

Those who had endured much might endure a program of 
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austerity. But the psalmist had endured much who wrote, 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’” There was small like- 
lihood that the governmental, political, and economic institu- 
tions of Western Europe could survive the end of hope and the 
drastic deprivation of elemental necessities which would follow 
the exhaustion of ability to purchase abroad. The overwhelm- 
ing probability was that control—except in England—would 
pass to those who had the daring and organization, with for- 
eign backing, to take over dictatorial power and who could 
claim special standing as advocates with the power which con- 
trolled all the resources from Poland to the maritime provinces 
of the Pacific. 

It was this situation, rather than any intrinsic appeal of the 
doctrines of communism, even stimulated by skillful and well 
organized and endowed propaganda, which may have led the 
policy-makers in the Kremlin to believe that they were about to 
win the greatest prize of history without military effort on their 
part—a power system extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
including the Mediterranean and North Africa and most of 
the population and resources of the world. 

If we may be guided by an ancient maxim of law, that men 
are presumed to intend the natural consequences of their acts, 
it is fair to say that Soviet action was directed against inter- 
ference by any act of human will with the course of exhaustion 
and stultification. 

So far, at least, determinism has lost. But this has happened 
because in this country and elsewhere, it became plain, as Gen- 
eral Marshall has said, that “the issue is really clear-cut” and 
that “there can be no settlement [of problems with the Soviet 
Union} until the coming months demonstrate whether or not 
the civilization of Western Europe will prove vigorous enough 
to rise above the destructive effects of the war and restore a 
healthy society.”” “Officials of the Soviet Union,” he added, 
“and leaders of the Communist parties openly predict that this 
restoration will not take place.” 

In 1947 and 1948 action was taken, in Europe and this coun- 
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try, to stop and reverse the trend in Western Europe. Only 
when this should be accomplished could an attempt to settle 
outstanding problems with the Soviet Union offer any hope. 

In the meantime, the process of disintegration had to be 
stopped in many places and in many ways. The year 1947 was 
largely given over to these efforts. The pattern can be seen 
more clearly by noting what was done rather than through 
over-refined analysis of what was said—by a study of the de- 
cisions rather than of the language of the opinions. 

Some further discussion of these Western European prob- 
lems may throw light on where this vein of trouble runs in the 
future. These problems did not start with the war, but the war 
added generously to them. 

Stated starkly the basic task—that on which the props of po- 
litical freedom and social reform must rest—before most of 
the countries is to produce and to sell abroad a great deal more 
than they are now doing or ever have done before. To do this 
will require a revival of German production and exports, which 
will be very hard indeed to achieve in a country divided and 
occupied; and, everywhere, a large capital investment and the 
disappointment of the hopes of the people for a substantial 
and quick improvement of austere standards of living. In food, 
clothing, and heat some improvement may, barring unforeseen 
accidents, be expected. But it is hard to foresee the attainment 
within the predictable future of even prewar standards. This 
task and prospect imposes a heavy burden upon all Western 
European governments. Yet there seems to be no other way 
both to maintain independence from Soviet domination and to 
avoid indefinite reliance upon American aid. 

The amount of capital equipment needed to reach necessary 
levels of production is large. Only a fraction of it can come 
from abroad. The Paris report recognized that most of it must 
come from Europe’s own resources and labor. This means that 
these resources and labor are not available to produce con- 
sumers’ goods needed to raise living standards. The Harriman 
Committee believed that the Paris program to provide capital 
equipment was heavier than the sixteen countries and Western 
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Germany could support. If this is true, it means more time will 
be required to provide it. Even when it is provided, as already 
pointed out, it must produce more than ever before for sale 
abroad. Only when this is done, can increases in standards at 
home be supported. 

To surmount these difficulties will tax the patriotism and 
discipline of the European peoples and the skill and leadership 
of the governments which are responsible to their will. It re- 
quires something else—peace and the prospect of tranquility in 
many disturbed areas. The task cannot be performed if aggres- 
sion is a constant and imminent threat, as in Greece, or if the 
government is continually sabotaged by a powerful group 
which is directed in accordance with the strategy of a foreign 
power, as in France and Italy. 

This, in turn, means that the help of the United States can- 
not be restricted to the economic field. It must take positive 
action to diminish the fear of aggression and to create the 
conditions of tranquility. It cannot be effective in this effort, in 
or out of the United Nations, unless it possesses, in existence, 
the strength necessary to assure those who wish for peace and 
to deter those who might hope to profit from disorder. 

Problems exist in other parts of the world as well as in 
Europe, as this volume so thoroughly brings out. They are of 
great importance, variety and difficulty. One aspect only will be 
noted here. In all of these areas there are understandable and 
proper demands for higher standards of living. These some- 
times conflict with other demands no less insistently put for- 
ward. But in all of these areas there are insistent demands for 
increased development of the means of production and par- 
ticularly for speedy industrialization. These demands present 
again the problem of capital investment. 

To some extent this cry for development rests upon a belief 
that here lies a magic which can supersede the slower processes 
of trade, training, and saving. But, aside from this, in nearly 
all these areas, there is insistence both that foreign aid is neces- 
sary and that it will be received under circumstances which 
make private owners of capital hesitant. The pressure is for 
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advances from the Government of the United States. These in 
considerable measure have been forthcoming and may continue 
to be. But the hope that the desires of these countries will be 
met in this way alone and in sufficient measure cannot be ful- 
filled. The future holds much in the way of difficulty here, both 
for these areas and for us. 

This volume deals also with the events which have led to 
much discussion and many proposals to improve, or radically 
change, international organization in the United Nations and 
otherwise. Space does not permit more than a comment of cau- 
tion here. 

Much of the discussion—for instance, of the abolition of 
the veto in the Security Council—merely raises in another form 
the difficulties presented by current Russian foreign policy. 
These difficulties are not likely to be surmounted by a change 
in voting procedure. Indeed, as General Marshall has pointed 
out, to force issues of this sort will far more probably retard a 
solution than advance one. It is of vital importance, as a part 
of the process of solution, that Russian purposes and positions 
should be clearly and broadly understood. This could never 
have been accomplished so well as Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Vyshinsky have done it through the United Nations. 

In other fields, also, it is important to understand that there 
are problems, the solution of which can be aided only indi- 
rectly through changes in international organization. Some of 
these problems have been discussed above. The difficulties 
faced by millions of people in many parts of the world to sup- 
port themselves in accord with standards permitting a decent 
life, where either their natural resources are deficient, or their 
producing equipment is deficient, or where both are deficient, 
are very tough and stubborn. Improved international organiza- 
tion can help, but it cannot furnish the local effort, wisdom and 
discipline necessary, or the willingness to help on the part of 
those who can do so, again with understanding and wisdom. 

This volume is a thorough, sober, and objective survey of in- 
ternational developments in the past two years. It is often said 
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that never before in this country has there been such wide- 
spread interest in and discussion of foreign affairs. This is true 
and good. But interest, even deep interest, carries no assurance 
of knowledge and understanding. ‘‘Certitude is not the test of 
certainty.” The reading of this book should be an obligation, to 
be undertaken by those who aspire to have or to express in- 
formed opinions. 
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PREFACE 


THIs second postwar volume of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations’ annual survey of American foreign policy covers 
roughly the period from the spring of 1947 to the spring of 
1948. Together with its predecessor it traces the development 
of our policies over the three years following V-E Day. The 
war period will be dealt with in a detailed historical study now 
being prepared for Council publication under the direction of 
Professor William L. Langer of Harvard University. 

In his introduction to the first volume of this series, inaugu- 
rated in 1931, Walter Lippmann remarked that there is a point 
in history where events have not yet receded into the back- 
ground of the distant past but have nevertheless receded some- 
what out of the foreground of the daily present, when it is de- 
sirable to set them in some perspective. This volume endeavors 
to survey from such a vantage point the changing pattern of 
world events as they affected the United States in the past year. 
The events are legion. Many have had to be left aside, since 
this book is intended to be read, not merely to serve as a com- 
pendium of facts on the reference shelf. The purpose has been 
to cover, in a connected and readable narrative, as much as can 
be crowded into a book of this size. 

The dilemma of choosing between the topical and the 
chronological approach is a real one. While attempting to com- 
promise, I have leaned toward the former as necessary to an in- 
telligible presentation of the problems at hand. The early chap- 
ters deal with our world position and policies, particularly with 
respect to Europe, in the spring of 1947. There follows a series 
of chapters on special topics—inter-American affairs, develop- 
ments in the Far East, trade policies, international civil avi- 
ation, Palestine, and the crisis in the United Nations—then the 
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final chapters which tell the story of the Marshall plan, 
American-Russian relations, and the developing crisis in 
Europe from the summer of 1947 to the spring of 1948. The 
exact cut-off date varies with the topic treated. Thus the dis- 
cussion of inter-American affairs ends with the opening of the 
Bogota conference on March 30, the Marshall plan with its 
passage by Congress on April 2, and Palestine with the meet- 
ings of the General Assembly on April 16. 

Some subjects, passed over in the earlier volume, are treated 
here more extensively than is indicated by the dates on the title 
page. As this survey appears from year to year, it will be a con- 
tinuing practice periodically to give special attention to par- 
ticular subjects, on the theory that their presentation may bene- 
fit by not being chopped into neat annual installments. In the 
present volume, the chapter on international civil transport, 
generously contributed by John C. Cooper, is a case in point. 

The purpose of this book is to present a straightforward, 
factual account of American foreign relations. No attempt is 
made to support a particular thesis or to weave the story round 
a central theme. Sometimes a theme is imposed by the events 
themselves. One problem which remained at the center of 
American thought and action in the field of foreign policy was 
that of adjusting to the realities of living in the same world 
with the Soviet Union. Another was that of helping to establish 
a functioning world economic system which would give this 
country some prospect of future prosperity and peace. This 
book offers no solution to these or any other problems. Its sole 
purpose is to contribute to a better understanding of the facts 
and issues involved. 


J.c.c. 


New York, June 1948 
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CHAPTER ONE 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS 


THREE years after the unconditional surrender of Hitler's 
Reich, Europe had found no peace and no security. Asia offered 
the spectacle of civil war in China, communal strife in India, 
violence in Palestine. The United Nations organization had 
reached its lowest ebb since it was launched at San Francisco 
amid the high hopes of the peoples of the world. Rivalry and 
conflicts between the former allies prevented a stable peace set- 
tlement and magnified the already vast problems of reconstruc- 
tion. These conflicts were so serious as to raise fears of a third 
great war, an atomic war with horrors beyond human imagi- 
nation, before the rubble and wreckage of the second had been 
cleared from the streets of the stricken cities of Europe. A pre- 
war atmosphere hung over the postwar world. 

This was not the world without unilateral action and spheres 
of influence, without exclusive alliances and balances of power, 
which President Roosevelt had pi¢tured when he addressed 
Congress on his return from Yalta. It was not the world order 
of cooperation under international law which the American 
people had hoped to find when in 1945 they turned their backs 
on isolationism in favor of full participation in world affairs. 
Instead, the chasm between the western democracies and the 
Soviet Union was growing ever wider and deeper. In the spring 
of 1948 the few frail bridges still spanning it—the coalition 
regime in Czechoslovakia, the four-power administration in 
Germany—were falling. War in a limited sense was already 
going on, a war of propaganda and economic weapons, of 
penetration, pressures and counterpressures. President Truman 
and Secretary of State Marshall made public speeches warning 
the American people of the menace of totalitarianism, compar- 
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ing the Soviet career of aggression with that of the Nazis. The 
President, in his special address to Congress on March 17, laid 
the blame for the critical situation squarely on “the ruthless 
course of action” pursued by the Soviet Union. Equally alarm- 
ing statements from the Soviet side had by this time become 
commonplace. 

The early hopes for “one world’ evaporated soon after the 
end of the war. By 1947 the American mood had changed 
drastically as events impressed both officials and the public 
with the difficulties of reconciling American and Soviet aims. 
“Our people did not conceive, when we were fighting the war, 
that we should be faced with a situation of this nature,” de- 
clared President Truman in his address at Rio de Janeiro in 
September 1947. “Our planning for peace presupposed a com- 
munity of nations, sobered and brought together by frightful 
suffering and staggering losses, . . . dedicated to the task of 
peaceful reconstruction. In view of the unfortunate conditions 
which now prevail, we have faced some difficult problems of 
adjustment in our foreign policy.” 

Official Washington had already adjusted its thinking to the 
realities of world politics. The crucial problem was whether the 
two super-powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, could 
find a basis for coexistence, an equilibrium giving some pros- 
pect of stability to themselves and to other nations. Recent ex- 
perience seemed to show that such a balance could not be 
worked out at the conference table, at least not until there had 
been further tests of strength and of will at various critical 
spots on the globe. On the part of the United States there was 
no longer any hesitancy in taking strong action, even unilateral 
action, which seemed necessary in the light of the dynamic poli- 
cies of the U.S.S.R. Alliances and the balance of power had not 
been banished forever. Armed strength and the advantage of 
strategic position remained vital factors in determining the re- 
lations among the great powers. For strategic reasons the 
United States was not willing to permit the “rimlands” of the 
Eurasian continent (western and southern Europe, Turkey, 


1 New York Times, September 3, 1947. 
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Iran, India and the China coast) to fall into the hands of a 
power which controlled the “heartland.” The men responsible 
for America’s security felt obliged to face the problem in these 
same terms in which the great British geographer, Sir Halford 
Mackinder, put it nearly half a century ago.’ 

The story of the United States in world affairs in the past 
year had been in large measure the story of competition with 
Russia for power and influence. From the President’s “Truman 
doctrine” speech of March 1947 to his emergency message of 
March 1948, the main strategy of American foreign policy was 
to hold Russia within its present sphere of control, and to fill 
the “‘vacuums” in Europe and Asia left by the war, building up 
the strength, stability and free institutions of the peoples in- 
habiting them. The Soviet leaders have denounced this policy 
as imperialism and “capitalist encirclement,” although their ac- 
tions and attitudes played the major role in bringing it into 
being. American firmness did not induce in them a spirit of ac- 
commodation. They met it with firmness of their own. Europe 
became the focal point of the struggle which seemed to be ap- 
proaching a showdown over the Marshall Plan, passed by the 
U.S. Congress on a wave of crisis feeling in the first days of 
April 1948. 

America’s great problem, in 1948 as in 1947, was to find 
ways of meeting this dynamic situation. “How to deal with 
Russia” had, indeed, been the central problem of American 
foreign policy ever since the war. 


1. The Widening Breach with Russia 


The plainest fact in the international picture of 1947 was 
that the partners who had fought in the war together now 
found it impossible to make the peace together. Perhaps it was 
inevitable, as John Foster Dulles said in the introduction to the 
preceding volume of this survey,* that the wartime coalition 
would break up after victory as other grand alliances had 


2 Halford Mackinder, “The Geographical Pivot of History,” Geographical Jour- 
nal, XXIII, 1904, 421-444. 


3 The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947 (New York, 1947), vii. 
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throughout history. Even during the war, despite much talk of 
solidarity, there was full and frank cooperation between the 
U.S.S.R. and the western powers neither in the military nor the 
political field. By and large the Soviet Union fought its own 
war and, in the areas it considered of vital concern, intended to 
write its own peace. At the end of the war the major Allies had 
not yet agreed on the outlines of a peace settlement. There 
were the Yalta and Potsdam agreements which, differently in- 
terpreted by each side, proved to be no settlements at all. 
They were soon followed by the fiasco at London in September 
1945, the ill-starred Moscow agreements of December, the 
Iranian crisis, months of haggling over the minor peace treaties, 
and the deadlock on atomic energy control. 

When Henry Wallace, in his famous Madison Square Gar- 
den speech of September 12, 1946, said that the first imperative 
of peacemaking was to make peace with Russia, he was stating 
a proposition with which even James F. Byrnes, whose policies 
he was denouncing, did not disagree. Byrnes had been striving 
for a year to make peace with Russia on terms that the Amer- 
ican Government and people could accept. Not Trieste and the 
Danube and the details of treaty clauses kept the two powers at 
odds, but fundamental differences of approach toward the post- 
war world order. Without attempting to apportion blame, it 
may be fruitful to mention some of the factors which made 
agreement difficult and which caused the optimism of the time 
of San Francisco and the policy of cooperation to be replaced 
by the pessimism of the spring of 1947 and the policy of con- 
tainment. 

First of all, the final defeat of Germany and Japan had left 
world power concentrated in two great states, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, with the latter acting generally in infor- 
mal association with the only other important power aggregate, 
the British Commonwealth, in matters of dispute with the So- 
viet Union. If history is any guide, there was bound to be com- 
petition for strategic positions and for influence throughout the 
world, with each move on one side arousing suspicion and 
countermoves on the other. The western powers watched with 
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alarm as the Soviets consolidated their domination of eastern 
Europe, put pressure on Greece and Turkey, established a pup- 
pet regime in northern Iran, and exploited to their own advan- 
tage the economic difficulties of central and western Europe. 
Western countermeasures—protests against unilateral action in 
eastern Europe, support of the Greek, Turkish and Iranian gov- 
ernments against Soviet pressures, maintenance of bases and 
troops at many points on a great arc within striking distance of 
the Soviet frontiers—raised in Moscow the old spectre of en- 
circlement. In this situation each side found it easy to accuse 
the other of striving for world domination. 

Second, the breach was widened by a re-emphasis of Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy on the part of Soviet leaders, who did not 
find it embarrassing to pursue at the same time the old expan- 
sionist policies of the Tsars in eastern Europe, the Middle East 
and the Far East. The wartime trend of apparent mellowing of 
Communist doctrine and practice, which had held out the pos- 
sibility of cooperation with the West in making and keeping 
the peace, did not continue. It seemed definitely to be reversed 
when Stalin made a militant speech on February 9, 1946, citing 
monopoly capitalism as the cause of the past world wars, and 
of the next, and announcing a new five-year plan calling for 
great advances in the production of coal, petroleum, iron and 
steel, to insure the country ‘‘against any eventuality.” At the 
same time the Communist Party was purging its cadres and 
tightening its grip on the country. There were grounds for 
doubt whether the Soviet leaders really wanted a peace settle- 
ment or believed it possible. From their Marxist training and 
from their observation of world developments they seemed con- 
vinced that the capitalist world, the United States in particular, 
could not solve its economic problems and was heading straight 
toward a major depression which would wreck its ‘‘anti-Soviet”’ 
policies. According to this reasoning the Soviet Union had only 
to stand its ground, work steadily to frustrate American de- 
signs, and be ready to move forward at the proper moment. 
The Soviet leaders found it necessary or desirable to hold be- 
fore their people the threat of capitalist warmongers and ag- 
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gressors preparing to attack the Soviet Union. Whether or not 
they had come to believe their own propaganda, they seemed to 
assume a state of hostility between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. 

A third factor was the rapid dissipation by the Soviets of 
their reserve of good will built up in the United States during 
the war. The liquidation of non-communist parties and leaders 
in eastern Europe, the support of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria in 
their violation of the Greek frontiers, the intransigent stand on 
reparations regardless of the economic consequences, the free 
use of the veto in the United Nations, the blocking of the 
atomic energy control plan which had been accepted by all the 
other major powers, the refusal to participate in world eco- 
nomic reconstruction—all this convinced American opinion that 
the Soviet Union was not interested in joint action but in pursu- 
ing its own program without regard to the vital interest of all 
nations in peace and world recovery. The concessions which 
this country had made at Yalta, Potsdam and in the peace 
treaty negotiations, as contributions to peace and good rela- 
tions, apparently had to be written off as appeasement that did 
not pay. The result seemed to vindicate and give added prestige 
to those who had insisted from the first that it was impossible to 
try to cooperate with Stalin. 

Fourth, by the spring of 1947 the atmosphere was poisoned 
by propaganda. For more than a year the United States and 
Great Britain had been pilloried by Soviet spokesmen as vora- 
cious imperialist powers seeking to enslave other peoples. The 
official Voice of America tried to combat this campaign with 
factual broadcasts, avoiding invective, but the American press 
felt no such restraint. In tones sometimes approaching hysteria 
the press accused the Russians of aggression, of treaty viola- 
tion, of sabotaging peace, subverting the democratic order and 
seeking world domination. Statements by responsible public 
officials of both countries tended to increase rather than to 
temper this feeling. Ideological differences, which before had 
been considered no bar to a political settlement, came increas- 
ingly into the picture, with talk of an “inevitable” struggle be- 
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tween the two opposing systems. Although propaganda and 
ideology did not create the Soviet-American crisis, unquestion- 
ably they made a solution more difficult. 


2. The Policy of Containment 


Secretary Byrnes, who spent the greater part of his eighteen 
months in office sitting across the conference table from For- 
eign Minister Molotov, gradually developed what he called the 
policy of “patience and firmness.” The firmness grew out of the 
conviction, held by the leaders of both major political parties in 
the United States, that the expansion of Soviet power, beyond 
the areas already brought under Soviet control as a result of 
military operations and inter-Allied agreements, would threaten 
the independence of other nations, the existence of the fledg- 
ling United Nations organization, and the security of the 
United States. The patience reflected the unwillingness of the 
United States to give up the effort to reach peace settlements 
through agreement with the other great powers, including the 
Soviet Union. President Roosevelt’s idea had been, through an 
attitude of conciliation and understanding, to draw the Soviet 
Union into playing a responsible part in international affairs in 
cooperation with the United States and Britain. Byrnes did not 
abandon this hope. But he felt compelled to abandon a system 
where, in the name of the unity of the Big Three, the Soviet 
Union repeatedly had gained acquiescence for what it wanted 
without any comparable contribution on its part toward what 
the western powers considered a just and stable world order. 

By great perseverance Byrnes succeeded in obtaining agree- 
ment on peace treaties with Italy and the former German satel- 
lites in eastern Europe. In general, these treaties confirmed the 
existing division of power in Europe. Although certain military, 
economic and territorial clauses of the Italian treaty left that 
country in a position where it could not easily withstand pres- 
sures from the east, the Soviet Union failed to get Trieste for 
Yugoslavia or a foothold in the former Italian colonies for it- 
self. The Balkan and Finnish treaties, except for some obliga- 
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tions on paper which few expected to have meaning in practice, 
in effect confirmed the Soviet domination of those countries. 
These five treaties, it was hoped in Washington, would reduce 
tension through the withdrawal of occupation forces and the 
restoration of more normal relations, and would prepare the way 
for a settlement of the larger problem of Germany by the 
same method of patient, hard and realistic bargaining. Such 
hopes proved illusory. Following the signing of the treaties in 
Paris in February 1947, the Soviet policy of consolidating the 
eastern bloc and exerting pressure at its edges was continued 
and even intensified. The treaty confirmation of Bulgaria’s 
southern frontier did not lessen the pressure on Greece. Soviet 
and Yugoslav tactics respecting the future Free Territory of 
Trieste indicated an absence of the good faith and cooperation 
which that dubious experiment in international government re- 
quired from all sides if it was to succeed. In Rumania and Bul- 
garia, Soviet-dominated governments were acting in contraven- 
tion of the treaties they had just signed. In Hungary the 
Communists, under the approving eye of the Soviet occupation 
authorities, were engaged in breaking the power of the Small- 
holders party, which had won a popular majority in the free 
election of 1945. Most important of all, no progress at all was 
made toward a peace settlement for Germany, either by the 
deputies meeting in London in January or by the Foreign Min- 
isters who met at Moscow in March. 

United States policy was hardening into the mold of “con- 
tainment.”” Merely for the sake of agreement and the mainte- 
nance of great-power unity the United States was unwilling to 
make further concessions. The Soviet Government and the 
world were given to understand that we would oppose further 
extension of Soviet control, by negotiation or penetration or 
force, into western Germany, western Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey or the Middle East.* Washington’s attitude toward So- 


4 Perhaps the best exposition of this policy, and of the concepts on which it was 
based, is to be found in an anonymous article (X, “The Sources of Soviet Con- 
duct,” Foreign Affairs, XXV, July 1947, 566-582) generally considered to 
have been written by George F. Kennan, former Minister-Counselor in the 
American Embassy at Moscow. In any case it represented the ideas long held by 
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viet policies was now a reflection less of hopes of cooperation 
in the United Nations and in framing a peace settlement, and 
of dismay over violations of the U.N. Charter or the Yalta 
agreements, than of an estimate of permanent factors determin- 
ing Soviet conduct: the Russian heritage of territorial expan- 
sion, the Marxist-Leninist theory of inevitable conflict with the 
bourgeois world, and the situation within the Soviet Union it- 
self. The events of the past two years had seemed to prove that 
the Soviets would continue to push outward at this or that 
point in the perimeter of their “empire” until they were blocked 
by the application of counterforce, and that the United States 
was the only power capable of applying such counterforce. It 
might be applied in a variety of ways, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. This was not a purely military problem, nor did 
the necessity of meeting it compel the United States to ignore 
the potentialities of the United Nations. 

Thus the task before the United States was one of long-term, 
patient, but firm and vigilant containment of Russian expansive 
tendencies. Negotiations in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
could scarcely be expected to produce a peace settlement until 
some sort of balance had been established, perhaps not until 
the intermediate areas, such as the Middle East, had been built 
up into recognized buffer zones. A real settlement in the near 
future was all the more unlikely since, from the Soviet stand- 
point, the measures of containment were proof of Anglo- 
American hostility and aggressive intentions towards the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet leaders were not induced to abandon their 
own policies or to propose a general settlement so early in the 
game. The absence of a genuine understanding and of an 
agreed peace settlement did not mean that war was imminent. 
The two opposing blocs might coexist for some time, with 
neither choosing to force the issue to the point of war, just as 
the Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian Alliance (later the 
Triple Entente) faced one another in unstable equilibrium 





a group of Foreign Service officers with training and experience in the field of 
relations with the U.S.S.R., who then occupied important positions in the State 
Department. 
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without a final showdown from 1894 to 1914. Eventually, of 
course, war might come unless time and new factors should 
produce a more stable basis for the international order. 

Such a policy for the United States was based on the assump- 
tion of protracted rivalry between the world’s two strongest 
powers. It would be a test of the fortitude and the institutions 
of each. For the American people it meant the maintenance of 
a strong military establishment, so long as other powers re- 
mained armed, a force which in an ultimate emergency could 
be brought to bear on the key areas of contention and on the 
centers of power within the U.S.S.R. itself. It meant, secondly, 
the keeping of our domestic economy on an even keel while 
using American economic power and resources to maintain sta- 
bility in such areas as western Europe, the Middle East, and 
eastern Asia. Thirdly, it required a large-scale propaganda and 
information program to explain our purposes and to combat 
the effects of Soviet propaganda throughout the world. Finally, 
and not least in importance, it called for resourceful and flexi- 
ble diplomacy, recognizing that the real contest was taking 
place not at the Big Four conference table or in the halls of the 
United Nations but in the vital areas where it was in the Amer- 
ican interest to promote economic stability and democratic in- 
stitutions. The United States would have to fit its military 
policy and expenditures into its foreign policy, and to har- 
monize its separate and sometimes inconsistent policies in dif- 
ferent regions into a general policy. The broad principles 
underlying our international conduct, often proclaimed by 
President Truman and Secretary Marshall as by their predeces- 
sors, would remain as guideposts, but their application in hun- 
dreds of concrete situations where the United States was 
competing for power and influence would be a challenge such 
as American diplomacy had not faced before. 

At the same time, devising a policy to meet the problem 
posed by Soviet dynamism was not the whole picture. America 
still faced important and difficult decisions apart from that. 
Europe’s economic crisis, the world dollar shortage, the future 
of Germany and Japan, chaos in China, threats to inter- 
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American solidarity, unrest in dependent areas—not all these 
thorny questions were of Russia's making, and we could not ex- 
pect to deal with them incidentally while concentrating all our 
energies on the policy of containment. We had, moreover, to 
face the fact that not all the countries outside the Soviet bloc 
were unreservedly on the American side. Most of them had no 
desire to be lined up in a world struggle which might at any 
time break out into open war. The situation called for con- 
structive policies, which offered something to those nations 
whose help we needed to check Soviet expansion, as well as for 
containment and defense of the status quo. 


3. Ouest for Security 


Security, as the experience of the past decade had shown, did 
not exist in the absolute. No purely national policy could guar- 
antee security in a world which had not learned to rid itself of 
the institution of war. Even if the United States could make 
sure of winning a world war, it could not be sure that many 
other things might not be lost in the process, or that security 
would thus be achieved. Yet there had to be a national policy 
aimed at minimizing the dangers which might confront the 
country in the next few years. 

American military leaders knew that in planning the size and 
character of the country’s postwar establishment they could not 
translate security in terms of fixed totals of men, planes and 
ships, nor be bound by any static concept of defense. The tech- 
nological revolution in warfare and the assumption by the 
United States of a leading role in world affairs were reasons 
enough for that. There was little chance that we would go back 
to the old practice of maintaining a peacetime military estab- 
lishment incapable of meeting a sudden emergency and requir- 
ing complete reorganization in time of crisis. In the future the 
United States probably would have no year of grace in which 
to mobilize men and industries for war. Its own frontiers would 
be open to a surprise attack; it seemed likely that purely de- 
fensive measures could do no more than soften the blow, and 
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that military planning for “defense” would mean developing 
the capacity to deliver a swift and powerful counterstroke. 

Plans for the postwar army, navy and air force necessarily 
had to be flexible. No one could be sure what weapons and. 
what strategic plans might soon be rendered obsolete by the 
advance of science. Activities carried on under the guidance of 
the national Atomic Energy Commission and progress in the 
field of scientific research were of greater potential significance 
for national security than were current decisions on the size and 
organization of the armed forces. Nevertheless, in the view of 
American military leaders, of the Administration and of the 
Congress, the armed forces had to be kept above the minimum 
strength necessary to protect American security in the existing 
world, a world which had stopped making war but had not yet 
made peace. It was deemed necessary to have a strong force in 
being, capable of swift and decisive action in case war should 
come and as a tangible support to American diplomacy. 

The actual structure and disposition of our armed forces in 
the spring of 1947 did not reflect any precise strategic plan and 
were, moreover, conditioned by several other factors such as the 
rapidity of demobilization after the war, the demands for 
troops in occupied enemy countries, the changing requirements 
of our diplomatic policies and manoeuvres, the size of the mili- 
tary budget approved by Congress, uncertainty over the rate of 
voluntary enlistment and over the fate of the President’s pro- 
posal for universal military training. The Army was still above 
the planned strength of 670,000, but only a fraction was or- 
ganized in combat units. For the time being, the actual military 
strength to meet an emergency would have to be supplied by 
sea and air power. 

Stronger than the rest of the world’s fleets combined, the 
U.S. Navy was maintaining a strong task force in the Pacific 
and another in the Atlantic, each with a battleship, carriers, 
and supporting craft. It controlled the sea approaches to the 
western hemisphere, with no prospect of losing that control in 
the foreseeable future. The Air Force, with 38 combat groups 
in being, planned to expand to 55, possibly to 70 groups. The 
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possibility of war with the Soviet Union unavoidably entered 
into American military calculations as a result of world devel- 
opments in 1946 and 1947. The importance of air power in such 
calculations could hardly be overemphasized. The President, on 
July 18, 1947, named a commission under the chairmanship of 
Thomas K. Finletter to study the entire subject of America’s 
aviation problems and policies, both military and civil. A few 
weeks later a congressional board was set up to make a similar 
study. Such a broad approach, by civilian groups having access 
to the top military leaders, gave promise of setting the security 
problem in perspective and laying down the main lines of a 
long-range national air policy.® 

The National Security Act of 1947,° set up the organiza- 
tional machinery through which the United States Government 
would ‘“‘promote the national security.” Ending the long dis- 
pute between the Army and the Navy over “unification” of the 
services, it established the post of Secretary of Defense, to 
which Secretary of the Navy Forrestal was appointed, and 
under him three separate Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. These changes in a long-established system, coordi- 
nating rather than merging the services, made possible a more 
unified direction of military policy. Strategic planning remained 
the function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while the coordination 
of military with other aspects of security policy was envisaged 
by the creation of a National Security Council, a Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and a National Security Resources Board. 

Although the National Security Act recognized the principle 
of civilian supremacy in the determination of policy, its general 
effect was to strengthen the position of the military. All four 
service secretaries would be represented on the National Secu- 
rity Council, which had the job of coordinating military policy 
and diplomacy in the interest of national security; its other 
regular members were the President, the Secretary of State and 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. In ad- 
5 Both groups submitted reports fot consideration early in 1948. See below, 


Pp. 508-509. 
6 Public Law 253, 80th Congress, 1st Session (S.758), approved July 26, 1947. 
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dition to this formal recognition of the importance of military 
factors and of military views in the determination of foreign 
policy, the presence of Admiral Leahy in the White House as a 
direct link from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the President un- 
questionably strengthened the military influence. 

The trend toward “militarism” in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations was roundly denounced and taken up as a political issue 
by the section of American opinion which believed with Henry 
Wallace that the Administration’s policies were leading the 
country toward war with the Soviet Union. Adverse public 
comment came from other individuals and groups disturbed at 
indications of militarization in traditionally civilian fields and 
the presence of military men in essentially political jobs. Abroad, 
generals occupied many key posts: Clay in Germany, Bedell 
Smith in Moscow, MacArthur in Japan, Wedemeyer (on spe- 
cial mission) in China. Unquestionably military considerations 
were being given greater weight in the determination of for- 
eign policy than at any other period in our peacetime history. 
This was not because a general was serving as Secretary of 
State. From the available evidence, Secretary Marshall was en- 
tirely loyal to the principle of civilian responsibility for the 
conduct of foreign relations. There were other likely reasons 
for the trend: the fact that with the war not far in the past the 
weight accorded to military considerations and deference to 
military men’s opinions did not disappear overnight; the re- 
sponsibility of the War Department (under the new law the 
Department of the Army) for the actual conduct of affairs, and 
thus for making many political decisions, in occupied areas; 
above all, the rising tension between the United States and the 
Soviet Union which caused both powers to be guided by stra- 
tegic factors and to practise a type of diplomacy in which mili- 
tary moves and measures were coordinated with those of the 
negotiators at the conference table. This was nothing new in 
international relations. These were time-honored methods which 
acceptance of the United Nations Charter had not changed. 

In April 1946 the visit of the U.S.S. Missouri to Istanbul had 
given the Turks tangible evidence of America’s strength and of 
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America’s interest in seeing Turkey stand firm against Soviet 
demands threatening the country’s independence. Visits of 
American warships to Greece and to Italy at moments of crisis 
in the internal affairs of those nations had a similar purpose. 
“One important function of the Navy in such troubled times,” 
said Secretary Forrestal, ‘‘is to further the interests of peace and 
stability by its mere presence in waters contiguous to troubled 
areas. ... These ships and naval aircraft serve as a very real and 
visible symbol of hope to oppressed peoples, and contribute 
strength to our diplomacy.” 7 In China, from which all but a few 
thousand American soldiers were withdrawn after the abandon- 
ment of mediation efforts early in 1947, an American naval force 
remained based at Tsingtao as a counterweight to the Russian 
forces in northern Korea and at Port Arthur. Virtually every- 
thing that had happened in relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
the western powers since the end of the war had served to illus- 
trate the primary importance of military facts. The Russians 
were able to dominate eastern Europe and northern Korea be- 
cause their army was there. They were not able to do the same 
in western Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan or southern Korea 
because American or British occupation troops were there. 

While peace treaty negotiations went on at length, the Soviet 
Union and the western powers, with their armies encamped in 
the heart of Europe and facing one another in Asia, were en- 
gaged in a political-diplomatic struggle. Inevitably military 
moves played a part in that struggle. Inevitably, therefore, mili- 
tary considerations played a part in the formation of United 
States foreign policy. Yet few officials, military or civilian, 
would agree that success in the quest for security depended in 
the long run on armed forces and military measures rather than 
on political and economic policies aimed at world stability and 
world progress. The United States possessed, already, the 
atomic bomb. It gave us an unchallengeable military position 
but had brought security neither to the American people nor to 
the world. 


T Hearings on H.R. 3493 (Navy Department Appropriation Bill for 1948) be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 80th Con- 
gress, rst Session (Washington, 1947), 3. 
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4. The Role of Congress 


The power to conduct the foreign relations of the United 
States is not given by the Constitution to any one arm of the 
government. In practice the primary responsibility has always 
been the President’s, while the actual formulation and execu- 
tion of policies has generally fallen to the Department of State. 
The role of the Congress, because of its constitutional power to 
declare war, its control of the purse strings, and the Senate’s 
part in the ratification of treaties, has often been of crucial im- 
portance. At times, as by the attempts to legislate neutrality in 
the 1930's, Congress has injected itself into foreign policy in 
such a way as to tie the hands of the President and Secretary of 
State. Action or inaction by the Senate on important treaties has 
sometimes changed the entire course of American policy. For 
the most part, however, the influence of the legislative branch 
of the government has been sporadic and incidental to the main 
process of policy-making. 

This picture changed with the assumption by the United 
States of a leading role in world affairs. During the war, with 
a strong president exercising emergency powers as commander- 
in-chief, a president who recognized and took full advantage of 
his position as an international as well as a national leader, 
Congress remained in the background. After the war, Congress 
was in a more self-assertive mood, and it was dealing with a 
president less given than his predecessor to strong leadership 
and individual action in the foreign field. Whatever its mood 
and whatever the nature of its relations with the President, it 
was certain that Congress would find itself mixed up in foreign 
policy decisions, one after another, merely by virtue of the fact 
that American interests had become world-wide. Our military 
establishment, diplomacy, and economic measures abroad all 
had to be backed up by funds, which only the legislature could 
provide. The House of Representatives took on an importance 
in foreign relations that it had not had before. The State De- 
partment’s programs for aid to Greece and for European re- 
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covery, for example, had to get through the House Committee 
on Appropriations as well as the Senate and House committees 
more directly concerned with foreign affairs. The circumstances 
which made the United States “the economic giant of the post- 
war world,” as Truman put it in his Waco speech of March 6, 
1947, also made the U.S. Congress the arbiter of the fate of 
nations. Its decisions not only on relief and loans to foreign 
countries but also on primarily domestic matters such as subsi- 
dies, price controls or immigration were all-important in deter- 
mining the course of events in a world which seemed to consist 
of one rich country and many poor ones. 

In passing the appropriations for the army, navy and air 
force, and for military occupation of Germany, Austria, Japan 
and Korea, the Congress had a good deal to say about military 
and occupation policies. Because of its ultimate authority on 
tariffs, it had the power to turn the nation, and perhaps the 
world, toward or away from economic nationalism; Congres- 
sional action on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, due for 
renewal in 1948, and on the Charter of the International Trade 
Organization would be decisive. The overseas propaganda pro- 
gram, counted on to explain our policies to the world and to 
strengthen our diplomacy, likewise depended absolutely on 
Congress for the necessary authorization and funds. By ad- 
journing in July 1947 without authorizing a program after cut- 
ting down the State Department appropriation for informa- 
tional activities to a bare $12,400,000, then changing its mind 
several months later and authorizing a much larger program, 
Congress displayed its power to control the Department's op- 
erations in this increasingly important aspect of foreign policy, 

In November 1946 the Republican Party captured both the 
House and the Senate. To all the factors making for increased 
congressional influence on foreign policy was added that of 
political partisanship. Many Republicans had been critical of 
the Administration’s conduct of foreign relations over the past 
few years. Immediately after the election there was talk of “‘in- 
vestigating’” the State Department and of keeping all its op- 
erations under the continuous scrutiny and supervision of con- 
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gressional committees. Such statements represented attitudes 
rather than serious proposals. 

In general, the bipartisan approach on the major issues con- 
fronting the nation, inaugurated by Roosevelt and carried on 
by Truman while the Republicans were the minority party, was 
maintained after the tables were turned. The inter-party truce on 
foreign policy grew out of the agreement of the leaders of both 
parties on the major issues involved in making the peace settle- 
ment and establishing an international security organization. It 
rested on their conviction that on these issues the United States 
must present to the world national policies, not party policies 
subject to sudden reversal. By agreement between Roosevelt 
and Dewey, foreign policy was kept away from the center of 
the stage, if not entirely off it, in the wartime presidential cam- 
paign of 1944. During the war both Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress were associated with the State 
Department's postwar planning and took an active part in the 
San Francisco conference. This strategy on the part of the Ad- 
ministration laid the spectre of a repetition of Wilson’s experi- 
ence in 1920. Ratification of the United Nations Charter was 
assured. 

Republican cooperation in United Nations affairs continued 
even after the international organization became a going con- 
cern. Secretary Byrnes included members of Congress from 
both parties in his delegations to meetings of the General As- 
sembly in 1946. He was flanked by Senators Connally and Van- 
denberg during the long negotiations on the peace treaties in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. This cooperation was pos- 
sible because Republican leaders like Senators Vandenberg and 
Austin accepted the general lines of the Administration’s 
policy: full support of the United Nations organization plus 
patience and firmness with Russia in negotiating the peace set- 
tlement. The shift from a Democratic to a Republican Congress 
did not change that situation. 

In January 1947 Vandenberg became Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. This was a key position. 
Since he remained loyal to the general policies which Byrnes 
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had developed and Marshall was carrying on, he was a great 
help to the President and the State Department. They came to 
depend on him to pilot through Congress important measures 
which without his support would certainly have met serious 
obstacles and possible failure. The other side of the coin was 
that he had great influence over the form in which the Ad- 
ministration’s measures emerged from Congress, even though 
he was not always consulted on the form in which they were 
first presented. In general the partnership worked well. The 
five minor peace treaties and the Rio treaty on hemisphere de- 
fense were ratified by the Senate without real opposition; the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, the post-UNRRA relief bill, interim aid 
to western Europe, the Mundt bill on propaganda, and other 
important measures ran the gauntlet of both houses. 

General Marshall, who enjoyed great prestige among Con- 
gressmen of both parties, made every effort to develop national 
policies without regard to party considerations. Senators Van- 
denberg and Connally having decided to give up attending the 
long round of international conferences which kept them away 
from Washington, Marshall took with him to the important 
conferences of 1947 John Foster Dulles, a leading Republican 
adviser on foreign affairs. Dulles had represented Thomas E. 
Dewey in talks with Secretary Hull in 1944 which had in- 
augurated the bipartisan approach. He had served on the U.S. 
delegation at San Francisco as well as at later United Nations 
meetings, and had accompanied Byrnes to the ill-fated London 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 1945. Dulles, 
like Vandenberg, supported the Administration’s handling of 
matters connected with the United Nations and the peace set- 
tlement. Neither of the two, however, nor any other Repub- 
lican leader, was committed to support all aspects of the 
Administration’s policies. There were known differences on im- 
portant issues such as China and, until the reconciliation with 
Argentina in the summer of 1947, Latin America. There was 
no agreed approach to the Palestine question. On many matters 
there was neither agreement nor prior consultation before im- 
portant measures were announced. Liaison between the State 
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Department and Congress, especially after the resignation of 
Under-Secretary Dean Acheson from the Department, was not 
always close or well handled. 

During the first year of Marshall’s tenure of office as Secre- 
tary of State, no major conflicts on foreign policy arose between 
the Administration and the Republican majority in Congress. 
Yet with a presidential election in the offing, it was unlikely 
that issues of foreign policy could be kept out of the campaign, 
or that the conduct of foreign relations could be kept clear of 
party politics. The two leading Republican candidates, Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Senator Taft, were under no obligation to 
refrain from attacking the President on such issues. The Amer- 
ican system, indeed, was not designed to keep so important a 
sphere of public policy permanently above the political battle 
in time of peace. There was room for honest differences of 
view on principles and practices. It would have been naive, 
moreover, not to expect appeals to prejudice as well as to rea- 
son in the scramble for votes. Both parties supported a firm 
policy toward Russia. Yet they still could attack each other for 
not being firm enough. They could compete with each other for 
public support on such questions as China and Palestine. The 
election campaign was bound to be hard fought and to have 
repercussions in Congress. The Republican majority was not 
likely to leave all initiative and advantages in the hands of the 
President on foreign any more than on domestic affairs. The 
year 1948 would provide a test of the ability of the United 
States, while indulging in the excitement and irresponsible talk 
which mark every presidential campaign, to carry out the con- 
sistent and vigorous measures which the critical world situation 
demanded. 


5. Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 


The role of Congress in foreign policy gave new importance 
to public opinion, the legislators being more responsive to the 
views and prejudices of their constituents than were the ap- 
pointed officials of the State Department. There were other 
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factors as well which brought foreign policy closer to the indi- 
vidual American citizen. Just as the demands of ‘“‘total” war 
had reached into every home, so the daily life of each citizen 
was affected by the decisions of his own and other governments 
on the critical issues of the postwar period. He had a greater 
stake than ever before in policies which would give him secu- 
rity. The government, in turn, had a greater obligation to keep 
him informed and to take account of his views. 

The American democratic system gives the citizen the op- 
portunity to make his views felt, in a rough and approximate 
way, on foreign as on domestic policies. It was, nevertheless, a 
fact that throughout our history the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions had remained the province of a very small group. This 
was a specialized trade of which the average American had 
little knowledge and which appeared to be of direct concern to 
him only on the rare occasions when the country was directly 
faced with the issue of peace or war. That was true even of the 
1930's when, as the world situation deteriorated, the American 
public showed an increasing awareness of international affairs, 
thanks largely to excellent reporting by the press. The strength 
of isolationist sentiment was the force behind the neutrality 
acts and a real brake on the efforts of Roosevelt and Hull to 
contribute more effectively to averting the outbreak of war in 
Europe. The period of the great debate of isolationists and in- 
terventionists between 1939 and 1941, which was decided by 
the Japanese at Pearl Harbor, was one in which public opinion 
was the principal element in the picture, setting definite bounds 
on what the President could and could not do. 

After the war America’s part in world politics was funda- 
mentally altered. The horizon was wider. Initiative had re- 
placed a primarily defensive reaction to world events. The 
United States found itself “involved” in every region of the 
globe, where urgent concrete problems demanded action, not 
exhortation. The need for sound immediate decisions and for 
considered long-term policies was apparent. Such decisions 
could not be made nor such policies formed without due re- 
gard for public opinion, now more aware than before the war 
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of the importance to Americans of events taking place abroad. 

While the war was still in progress the State Department 
took steps to expand its contacts with the public, limited at the 
time to occasional speeches and the periodic release of official 
statements and other information to the press. Secretary Hull’s 
press conferences were remarkable for the paucity of informa- 
tion divulged. The immediate purpose of the new machinery 
was to obtain public support for certain essential elements in 
the Department's program. One of these was the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, on the renewal of which depended the possibility of 
lowering tariff barriers and reviving world trade after the war. 
Even more important was the project for a world organization 
to maintain peace and security. To meet this situation and also 
to meet the rising tide of press criticism of its ‘“conspiracy of 
silence,” the Department established in 1944 an Office of 
Public Information (later Office of Public Affairs) “for the 
purpose of assuring the full understanding of the foreign 
policy and relations of the United States.” 

One of the functions of the Office of Public Affairs was the 
scientific study of public attitudes. By this means the policy- 
making officers of the Department were supplied with current 
summaries of the views of editorial writers, press and radio 
commentators, and of the general public as expressed in opin- 
ion polls both published and confidential. Knowledge of the 
general trend of public attitudes on this or that question was 
valuable to those who had to make policy decisions if only in 
reminding them that they were operating under a democratic 
system and in pointing out the danger zones where policies 
risked eventual repudiation by the people. 

Other activities were aimed at “educating” the public in in- 
ternational affairs, although it was not officially admitted that 
there was any purpose other than to give out full and frank in- 
formation. From the viewpoint of the State Department it was 
important to guide public opinion, lest the Department be com- 
pelled at a critical moment to be guided by a badly informed 
public in a direction it did not wish to go. The Department 
therefore increased the flow of information through its press 
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relations office. High officials took part in specially arranged 
radio programs. A greater quantity of background information 
was supplied, both informally to press correspondents and 
through special publications. By establishing contact with pri- 
vate organizations interested in international affairs, the De- 
partment was often able to shift to their shoulders a great part 
of the burden of convincing the public. For example, repre- 
sentatives of 42 such organizations with a total membership 
numbering in the millions were officially designated consultants 
to the U.S. delegation at San Francisco in 1945. It was these 
organizations (labor unions, veterans’ organizations, associ- 
ations of women’s clubs, and others), rather than the State De- 
partment itself, which “sold” the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
and the United Nations Charter to the American people. From 
the practical point of view, a fairly small number of active citi- 
zens in each community generally determines the opinion of 
that community on any given foreign policy question. The De- 
partment has taken particular pains to cultivate these local 
groups and the national organizations with which many of 
them are connected. 

It would be a mistake to overemphasize the sensitivity of the 
State Department to public attitudes or the efficiency with 
which its public relations machinery worked. The permanent 
officials continued to operate more or less as they always had. 
Their job, as they saw it, was to develop and to carry out poli- 
cies which were sound and consistent with the nation’s long- 
range interests, not to react to the results of every Gallup poll. 
On occasions the officials in charge of public relations were not 
themselves kept informed as policies developed and thus were 
not able to prepare the ground for public statements or to ex- 
plain them fully immediately after they were made. The press 
was rarely satisfied with the quantity of information divulged, 
though the best reporters managed to get nearly the whole 
story on the important developments by intelligent use of the 
information given them. Coordination between the various 
branches of the government concerned with foreign relations 
was often lacking or inadequate. White House statements were 
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not always well conceived or well timed with relation to what 
was being planned in the State Department. The public rela- 
tions activities of the armed services, some of which were di- 
rectly connected with foreign policy, were carried on inde- 
pendently. The system, or lack of system, was such that the 
public was not always promptly or adequately informed, and 
that the government, in dealing with other countries, some- 
times lost the advantages to be gained from having maximum 
public support of its position at critical times. 

In its attempts to translate into concrete policies, amid the 
unexpectedly difficult conditions of the postwar world, the vague 
aspirations of the American people for international peace and 
prosperity, the State Department presented its program to the 
public as “your foreign policy.” That the average citizen under- 
stood it as such was open to question. In various public opinion 
polls the percentage of ‘‘don’t know” answers ranged in the 
neighborhood of 50 percent to the question ‘Have you ever 
heard of the Marshall plan?’’, and nearly 6o percent to the ques- 
tion ‘“What is a tariff ?’” Even community leaders, the business- 
men, lawyers, and educators in the larger cities, were for the most 
part inclined to leave foreign policy to the “experts” except when 
it definitely affected their particular interests. 

Public opinion generally followed rather than led the develop- 
ment of policy. When government policies were within the 
general framework of principles and practices accepted in the 
past and were adequately explained, they nearly always re- 
ceived sufficient support. For example, the change in the official 
American attitude toward Germany in the two years following 
V-E Day was due to our experience in Germany, not to any 
shift in opinion at home. The American public gradually aban- 
doned the concept of a “hard peace’’ for Germany just as it 
abandoned the idea of friendly cooperation with Russia, in each 
case a step or two behind the similar change of position by the 
government itself. Even significant departures from tradition, 
such as the proposal for a four-power pact for keeping Ger- 
many disarmed, were sometimes accepted by public opinion 
without much debate. On the other hand, major policies of a 
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controversial character had to have public approval to be 
adopted and successfully carried through. The years 1947 and 
1948 presented a number of such major critical decisions. In 
following the policy of containing Soviet expansion the United 
States had to decide on the kind and quantity of support it 
would give to nations in the path of the expansion. If military 
support should be contemplated, the people would have some- 
thing to say about whether supplies or troops, or both, should 
be sent abroad. If it should be a question of large-scale eco- 
nomic aid, Congress would not be likely to vote billions with- 
out being fairly certain of public backing. 

Thus the challenge of world-wide responsibilities had to be 
faced not only by America’s responsible leaders but by the na- 
tion as a whole. The basic problem, three years after the end 
of the war, was how to construct a stable peace. A large part of 
the world looked to America to lead the way. Henry L. Stim- 
son, a distinguished elder statesman, took the occasion on his 
eightieth birthday to pose this problem in terms of a challenge 
to Americans. ‘‘How soon this nation will fully understand the 
size and nature of its present mission,” he wrote, “I do not care 
to say. But I venture to assert that in a very large degree the 
future of mankind depends on the answer to this question. And 
I am confident that if the issues are clearly presented, the 
American people will give the right answer. Surely there is here 
a fair and tempting challenge to all Americans.” ° 


8 Henry L. Stimson, “The Challenge to Americans,’’ Foreign Affairs, XXVI, 
October 1947, 14. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND MARSHALL PLAN 


WHEN General George Marshall took office as Secretary of 
State on January 21, 1947, his first major task was to prepare 
for the forthcoming meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters on Germany. The Italian and Balkan peace treaties hav- 
ing been concluded, Germany remained the great unsettled 
problem in Europe, the central point of conflict between Russia 
and the western powers. But the issue of Europe could not be 
neatly divided into compartments. Events did not await the con- 
clusion of the deliberations on Germany. The gathering crisis 
with which Secretary Marshall had to contend broke first in 
Greece and then in western Europe. 

Behind the crisis were two unrelenting pressures: one po- 
litical—exercised by the Soviet bloc on non-Soviet Europe 
through penetration, propaganda, threats, and in some cases 
indirect military intervention; the other economic—poverty, 
hunger and shortages of critical materials affecting eastern and 
western Europe alike. The United States, since the war, had 
given indications of its intention to stay in Europe, to keep its 
troops in Germany and its seat at the conference table until the 
conclusion of a peace settlement, and of its willingness to enter 
into a long-term commitment to keep Germany disarmed. It 
had borne the greater part of the burden of UNRRA and had 
loaned billions of dollars to put European countries back on 
their feet. The rush of events in the winter of 1946-1947 
showed the need of more positive and clearly defined policies. 
Commitments might have to be made immediately, to preserve 
the status quo against violent change. A new and bolder ap- 
proach to the question of economic aid to Europe might be 
necessary now that UNRRA was coming to an end and earlier 
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American loans were rapidly being used up, with recovery still 
far from attained. 

The danger was greatest in Greece, where the government 
had to deal with an armed rebellion aided and abetted from 
outside and with a chaotic economic situation. When Great 
Britain gave notice of its inability to bear further the financial 
burden of helping Greece, Washington’s reaction was imme- 
diate and unexpectedly strong. The dispatch of economic aid, 
military supplies and a military-naval mission were the essen- 
tials of the ‘Truman doctrine’’ which the President proposed 
on March 12. The specific measures concerned Greece and 
Turkey, yet the language of the President’s message to Con- 
gress was universal in scope. The problem of Greece was pic- 
tured as the problem of the world; the fundamental impera- 
tives were the same everywhere though local circumstances 
might differ. Soviet expansion, the doctrine implied, would 
have to be met wherever it threatened to engulf independent 
nations in its path; American resources would be used to 
strengthen these nations, to give them the stability necessary to 
maintain their independence. Despite the differences in ap- 
proach this concept also underlay the offer, which Marshall 
made in his Harvard speech three months later, to extend aid 
to Europe provided the European nations themselves would do 
their utmost through self-help and mutual cooperation to bring 
about their own recovery. 

The Truman message of March 12 and the Marshall speech 
of June 5 were landmarks in the development of American 
foreign policy. The “doctrine” which the former proclaimed 
was perhaps too vague and too far-reaching in its implications 
to be meaningful except as propaganda and as indicating that 
America meant business. The “‘plan” of the latter was as yet no 
plan at all. Concerning the purposes which the President and 
the Secretary had in mind, however, there could be little doubt. 
In Greece and Turkey, which were of greater strategic than 
economic significance to the world’s major powers, the meas- 
ures contemplated were primarily military. American aid was in 
the nature of a negative holding action. The proposed aid to 
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western Europe, for centuries the center of world power and 
civilization and an essential part of the world economy, had a 
more constructive character. It was aimed at building a com- 
munity of free and prosperous nations, a goal much more difh- 
cult of attainment now that those who sought it faced unal- 
loyed Soviet opposition instead of the cooperation for which 
they had originally hoped. The long-range policy being devel- 
oped in Washington involved risks, great expenditures and 
continuing responsibilities. The government and people of the 
United States had first to decide whether to undertake it, and 
second, should an affirmative decision be taken, to prove to the 
world that they could carry it through. 


1. “To Support Free Peoples” 


Ever since its liberation from the Nazis in the autumn of 
1944 Greece had been a headache to its liberators. A poor 
country under the best of circumstances, Greece had been deva- 
stated by the war and plundered by the occupying armies of the 
Axis powers, its people driven to desperation by starvation con- 
ditions. Almost inevitably, too, they were driven toward po- 
litical extremes. Great Britain, whose forces came in as the 
Germans retreated in 1944, assumed the principal responsibility 
for restoring stability, a burden which proved ultimately to be 
beyond Britain’s capacity to bear. For nearly three years the 
British did not feel they could withdraw, leaving the Greeks to 
fight their own battles and solve their own problems. If Britain 
left Greece, it was almost certain that the Soviet Union, which 
already controlled the other Balkan states, would take it over. 
Soviet control of Greece would threaten the Mediterranean 
lifeline of the British Empire and the entire British position in 
the Middle East. 

The internal strife in Greece raised the question of Soviet 
control by virtue of the bid for power by the well organized 
Communist party, which had led the largest wartime resistance 
movement, the EAM. The British felt obliged to take part in 
the civil war of 1944-1945 in order to ensure the Communists’ 
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defeat. That defeat, however, did not bring stability, for ex- 
tremism of the right had grown alongside extremism of the 
left. There was no place for moderates in the political life of 
postwar Greece. This process of polarization made it impos- 
sible to establish a stable government based on the parties of 
the center. The general election of March 1946, with a British- 
French-American observation mission present to attest its fair- 
ness but held at a time when it was difficult to make a true test 
of the popular will, resulted in an impressive victory for the 
Populist party of the right. The left-wing parties boycotted the 
elections, denouncing them as fraudulent. Some of them, led by 
the Communists, then turned to more forceful methods of at- 
taining their ends. 

The election of March 1946 and the plebiscite of the follow- 
ing September which brought George II back to the throne at- 
tested the opposition of the majority of the Greek people to 
communism and their fear of the Soviet and Slav menace on 
their northern borders. The King and the Populist party were 
not chosen so much for their own virtues as because they were 
symbols of a national independence now gravely threatened. 
Since the elections which brought them into power were free, 
the western powers felt bound to support them although they 
would have preferred to see a more moderate regime. Unfor- 
tunately for Greece, the royalists were capable neither of bind- 
ing up the nation’s political wounds nor of taking firm meas- 
ures to deal with the critical economic situation. 

The political situation in Greece had already been discussed 
by the great powers on numerous occasions during 1945 and 
1946. According to the argument put forth by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the Communist-led EAM represented the democratic 
will of the Greek people, whereas the governmnt in Athens 
was a reactionary clique of “monarcho-fascists” imposed on the 
country by British imperialism. The British reply was that every 
effort had been made to give the Greek people a government of 
their own choice as soon as possible, and that in the election of 
March 1946 they had made their choice. EAM, which had 
changed character since it was a popular resistance movement 
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during the war, was now looked upon by the western powers as 
a minority group seeking to impose a totalitarian regime on the 
Greek people. Behind these arguments were the Soviet desire 
to force the British out of Greece and the British conviction, in- 
creasingly supported by the United States throughout 1946, 
that Greece must be kept outside the Soviet orbit. 

At the first session of the U.N. Security Council in London 
in January 1946, the Soviet Union formally proposed a resolu- 
tion requiring the withdrawal of British troops from Greece. In 
August of the same year the Soviet Ukraine brought before the 
Council a new complaint charging Greece with provoking in- 
cidents on its frontier with Albania and with persecution of na- 
tional minorities. In neither instance was the Soviet thesis 
accepted by the Security Council, although the debates served 
Moscow’s purpose of obtaining a wide hearing for its point of 
view. Then in December, as guerrilla activity in Greece grew 
more serious, the Greek Government itself came before the 
Security Council with the charge that Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, were violating the 
Greek frontiers and supporting an armed rebellion inside 
Greece. On December 19, 1946, the Council decided unani- 
mously to see for itself. An investigating commission was sent 
off to the Balkans to study the disturbed situation on both sides 
of the northern border of Greece. There the international con- 
troversy over Greece was expected to rest, at least until the 
commission had made its investigation and submitted its report. 
But the increasingly desperate economic situation in Greece 
and a sudden change of policy by the British Government un- 
expectedly precipitated a new crisis, forcing the United States 
to make a momentous decision. 

Even with internal peace and its productive facilities intact, 
postwar Greece probably would have found it impossible to 
live without outside assistance, in view of its overpopulation, 
the insufficiency of good agricultural land, and the lack of re- 
sources for industrialization. Under existing conditions, with 
the transport system and the merchant fleet destroyed, the cur- 
rency disorganized, the best farming areas ravaged by guerrilla 
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warfare, and with a government which would not take ener- 
getic measures to conserve and utilize all available resources, 
large-scale aid from outside was necessary to keep the people 
from starving. Allied military authorities provided $28 million 
in civilian supplies before UNRRA came into the field with 
$354 million during 1945 and 1946. During the latter year the 
United States granted credits totalling $115 million, chiefly for 
the purchase of ships and surplus war property. The State De- 
partment was also planning to earmark for Greece some $60 
million of the post-UNRRA relief not yet approved by Con- 
gress. Allied aid since liberation, however, a total in the neigh- 
borhood of $700 million, had done little more than sustain the 
Greek people without rebuilding the economy. After the Greek 
Government had requested a huge reconstruction loan, the 
United States sent to Greece in January 1947 a special mission 
headed by Paul Porter to make a thorough economic survey. 
Despite the already large outlays by the United States, an 
important share of the economic aid and the primary political 
responsibility still rested with Great Britain. British troops re- 
mained in Greece. British military advisers were helping to 
train the Greek army, which was supported in part by British 
subsidies. A British economic mission was advising the Greek 
| Government. By tacit agreement the United States conceded to 
Britain the leading role in Greece. On February 24, 1947, how- 
ever, the British Ambassador in Washington informed the State 
Department that after the end of the following month Great 
Britain would have to discontinue its economic and advisory 
assistance to Greece. Similar assistance to Turkey was also to be 
ended. Turkey had no such desperate internal situation as 
Greece but, because of Soviet pressure, was keeping a large 
army mobilized at great expense. London announced publicly, 
at about the same time, that British troops in Greece would 
shortly be reduced by one-half and later in the year withdrawn 
altogether. The stringency of its own economic position, magni- 
fied by the difficulties of an unusually severe winter, obliged 
Britain to cut down either its foreign commitments or its own 
standard of living. The government chose to save precious dol- 
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lars by discontinuing its aid to Greece. This meant, inevitably, 
diminishing its influence in Greece. Did it also mean opening 
the door to the Soviets, giving up the British position in the 
eastern Mediterranean? The British Government seemed to be 
taking that chance, but may have felt fairly sure that the Greek- 
Turkish bastion would continue to be held for the west by the 
United States. 

The British move dumped the Greek problem squarely in 
America’s lap. The issue was not whether the United States 
would commit itself to prop up the British Empire or to defend 
British interests, but whether it was in America’s own interest 
to hold the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East against 
Soviet penetration and expansion. In a series of hastily ar- 
ranged conferences among political and military leaders—the 
crisis period coincided with President Truman’s visit to Mexico 
and with Marshall's preparations to leave for the Moscow con- 
ference—a decision was reached to grasp the nettle firmly. In 
many respects it was a decision purely and simply on grounds 
of military strategy. For the past few years Britain and the 
United States, whatever their own differences in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East, had in effect been working as 
partners for their common security in barring Soviet expansion 
into those regions. When Britain was no longer able to act as 
senior partner, the United States had to step forward or accept 
the consequences of inaction. 

That Greece would have fallen into Communist hands on 
April 1 in the absence of positive and immediate action by the 
United States was open to doubt. It was decided to take no 
chances and to act quickly, not waiting for the final reports of 
the U.N. investigating commission or of the American eco- 
nomic mission, both of which were still in Greece. With a great 
sense of urgency a presidential message to Congress putting the 
situation in terms of a national emergency was prepared, even 
before the State Department had given full consideration to the 
matter in its relation to other aspects of American policy. Presi- 
dent Truman appeared in person before Congress on March 12, 
1947. He spoke first of the gravity of the world situation, in 
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which “the foreign policy and the national security of this 
country are involved.’” He then went on to discuss “‘one aspect”’ 
of that situation, the case of Greece and Turkey. Greece, he 
said, its existence threatened by an armed minority led by Com- 
munists, must have economic aid and military supplies if it was 
to become “‘a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy.” 
Turkey, said the President, also needed our help “for the pur- 
pose of effecting that modernization necessary for the mainte- 
nance of its national integrity. That integrity is essential to the 
preservation of order in the Middle East.” Only the United 
States was in a position to supply the needed assistance to the 
two countries. 

The President then proceeded to discuss “the broad implica- 
tions involved.”” He stated as one of the primary objectives of 
American foreign policy “the creation of conditions under 
which we and other nations will be able to work out a way of 
life free from coercion.” We could not realize our objectives 
unless we were willing “to help free peoples to maintain their 
free institutions and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose on them totalitarian regimes.” 
After describing briefly the alternative ways of life between 
which “at the present moment in world history nearly every 
nation must choose,” he stated in measured tones: “I believe 
that it must be the foreign policy of the United States to sup- 
port free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures . . . We cannot allow 
changes in the status quo in violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such subter- 
fuges as political infiltration.” He then requested that Congress 
vote $400 million for military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and authorize the sending of military and civilian mis- 
sions to supervise the aid program and help train the Greek 
and Turkish armies. 

These “broad implications” were broad indeed. The address, 
with its references to two conflicting ways of life, was in the 
nature of a declaration of ideological and economic war on the 
Soviet Union, although that power was nowhere mentioned by 
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name. The Congress and the country, although they had been 
given some warning of what was developing with respect to 
Greece, were scarcely prepared for a declaration of global 
policy which seemed to commit the United States to undertake 
on its own a job of world policing and unlimited economic sup- 
port to all nations opposing communism and the Soviet Union. 
Whether the Administration was using the Greek question as 
an opportunity to lay before the nation its newly crystallized 
policy of world-wide containment, or was dressing up limited 
objectives in Greece and Turkey in the language of universal 
principles and broader policies, the effect was that of a bomb- 
shell. The ‘““Truman doctrine” immediately became the subject 
of discussion and debate throughout the country and all over 
the world. 


2. The Response at Home 


The President's message, hailed throughout the country as an 
historic landmark in United States foreign policy, received 
widespread but qualified support. Public opinion unquestion- 
ably favored the general idea of opposing Soviet expansion and 
was willing to do something to help Greece, either directly or 
through the United Nations. The great majority of the coun- 
try’s leading newspapers came out in favor of the President's 
proposals. Domestic political considerations did not enter into 
the argument. The support came from the Republican, Demo- 
cratic and independent press.’ The out-and-out opposition was 
confined largely to two groups, the Wallace liberals who re- 
garded the policy as a provocation to Russia and a move toward 
war, and the remnants of isolationism who opposed any such 
active American policy in world affairs. The Chicago Sun and 
1 Among them were the New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, Scripps- 
Howard press, Boston Herald, Christian Science Monitor, Providence Journal, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia Bulletin, Washington Post, Washington 
Star, Columbus Citizen, Cincinnati Times Star, Indianapolis Star, Louisville 
Courier Journal, Nashville Tennesseean, Atlanta Constitution, Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, New Orleans Times Picayune, Chicago Times, St. Louis Post Dispatch, 


Kansas City Siar, Houston Post, Portland Oregonian, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Los Angeles News. 
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Chicago Tribune, PM and the Patterson press were bedfellows. 

The fact that outright opposition was confined largely to 
these two groups indicated wide public acceptance of the risks 
involved in a new and more active policy of opposing the 
Soviets in the Near East and elsewhere. Many who supported 
the new “‘doctrine,” however, did so with reservations and mis- 
givings. Since the alternative seemed to be appeasement and 
isolation, they accepted it as the lesser of two evils. But they 
wanted to know more about it than the message of March 12 
had told them. Some were doubtful whether communism could 
be fought successfully with dollars. Others felt that the Presi- 
dent had not really told the people what his ‘‘doctrine’’ would 
demand of them. The comment of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
a supporter of the new policy, was typical: “. . . the question 
inevitably arises, and neither the President nor Congress can 
dodge it, of where all this gets us. Are we to shoulder the man- 
tle of roth century British imperialism? .. . Are we to set up 
a 1947 model WPA on the world scale? And, finally, are we 
asking for a third world war? . . . America will demand an- 
swers to these questions . . . Unless the whole story is given, 
unless the national leadership charts clearly the direction we 
are going and the means by which we hope to get there, there 
will be no solid foundation of public opinion to bolster the for- 
eign policy, but only confusion, cynicism and doubt.” * 

Much of the confusion and doubt engendered by the Presi- 
dent’s message arose from his rather offhand treatment of the 
United Nations. The one sentence devoted to the subject of 
possible action by the world organization said only that the 
Greek situation was urgent and that the United Nations was 
not in a position to extend help of the kind that was required. 
What the President said was true. But to dismiss the subject in 
that way was to ignore the strong popular feeling in favor of 
an effective United Nations, a feeling which the government 
itself had done much to foster. The public reaction was imme- 
diate. Some said flatly that the job was one for the United Na- 
tions. Was there not before the United Nations a series of 
2 San Francisco Chronicle, March 13, 1947. 
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recommendations on Greek reconstruction submitted by a re- 
cent mission of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization? 
Was not the Security Council already seized of the question of 
threats to the independence of Greece, currently being investi- 
gated by a special commission? Others, conceding that the job 
could not be done by or through the United Nations at the 
present stage, deplored the unilateral character of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and the failure to associate the United Nations 
with it even in some nominal way. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor urged that we make greater efforts “to prepare the United 
Nations to do the policing job,” the New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune that we avoid being forced into acting unilaterally and 
press for greater proficiency on the part of the United Nations. 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune gave the President “the 
benefit of the doubt” but suggested that the “alternative tech- 
niques” to unilateral action not be abandoned. The Providence 
Journal believed that the President should stress the emergency 
nature of the present step and promise to hand over the whole 
problem to the United Nations as soon as the latter could as- 
sume the burden.° 

In a public opinion poll 51 percent of those questioned ex- 
pressed the view that the United Nations could handle the 
problem, while only 28 percent held the contrary view. An- 
other poll showed 56 percent as disapproving the complete “by- 
passing” of the United Nations, while only 25 percent ap- 
proved. Press and public opinion gave a hearty welcome to the 
Vandenberg amendment to the Greek-Turkish aid bill pro- 
posed by the Administration. While it was a gesture rather 
than a real concession, at least the United States was placed on 
record as being prepared to give up its unilateral program 
whenever the United Nations should decide to do the job on a 
multilateral basis. Yet an apparently wide sector of public opin- 
ion still held to the view that the United Nations should be 
given a larger role in dealing with the whole problem. 
8 Christian Science Monitor, March 14, 1947; New Orleans Times Picayune, 


March 17, 1947; Des Moines Register and Tribune, March 13, 1947; Provi- 
dence Journal, March 13, 1947. 
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On the specific measures of aid to Greece and Turkey pro- 
posed by the Administration there was a notable diversity of 
views. The weight of opinion in the press favored both eco- 
nomic and military aid to the two nations, although some 
papers expressed doubt whether Turkey had any claim to as- 
sistance or any need of it. Others questioned the democratic 
character of the Greek and Turkish governments, calling it 
hypocrisy to put the policy on an ideological plane as the Presi- 
dent had. The general public, if the opinion polls were an ac- 
curate basis for judgment, had serious reservations concerning 
the military aspects of the program. According to a national 
poll taken on March 28, a large majority approved economic 
aid and agreed that civilian experts should be sent to super- 
vise the aid program, but when it came to sending military 
advisers to train the Greek and Turkish armies, those who dis- 
approved were in the majority, 54 percent to 37 percent in the 
case of Greece and by an even wider margin in the case of 
Turkey.* Other polls showed a similar reluctance to send mili- 
tary supplies to the two countries on the ground that such ac- 
tion would make war more likely. This feeling was most 
pronounced in the middle west. 

Despite hesitation on such points, the month of public dis- 
cussion which followed the message of March 12 indicated 
wide agreement on the need for action to bolster Greece and 
Turkey against Soviet penetration and pressure. There was no 
such wide agreement on the manner in which the Administra- 
tion had presented its case, and a distinct note of caution 
marked the reaction to the wider implications of the “Truman 
doctrine.” In general the American people were prepared to 
take a direct part in the game of power politics in Europe, and 
to prove it by the proposed action in the eastern Mediterranean, 
but they were not willing to be committed to a general policy 
of supporting with dollars and military supplies all democratic 
or anti-communist regimes threatened by ‘‘armed minorities” or 
outside pressures. 


4 Public Opinion Quarterly, XI, Summer, 1947, 285-286. 
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3. The Reaction Abroad 


The Truman message was a proclamation to the world as 
well as a message requesting funds of the United States Con- 
gress. The reaction to it, of course, differed according to the 
politics of the particular individual or government. In Athens 
there was jubilation, in Moscow and the Balkan capitals there 
were cries of “dollar imperialism.” Pravda charged Truman 
with following in the path of Hitler in seeking world domina- 
tion. In Spain, according to a newspaper report, the speech 
“aroused enthusiasm such as no American public utterance had 
evoked for a very long time.” 

These reactions were expected. Of greater interest were the 
views expressed in other countries where the rivalry between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States was increasingly intense. In 
China the Kuomintang, scenting further aid in the fight against 
the Communists, hailed the Truman statement as a welcome 
turning point in American policy. The Chinese Communists 
were bitter in their denunciation of American intervention and 
“enslavement”’ of other nations. Liberal opinion, which had no 
political power but still found expression in some of China’s 
leading newspapers, deplored the intransigence of Truman’s 
tone and his apparent abandonment of the attempt to reach a 
world settlement by negotiation. 

In eastern Europe, in countries like Hungary where the Com- 
munists were not yet in full control, there was a flurry of hope 
among the anti-communist parties that a stronger American 
policy was in the making. Other more discerning observers 
realized that although the language of the Truman doctrine 
fitted the situation of eastern Europe, those countries were 
reckoned by Washington as already lost. They deplored 
the new development as a stimulus to more rapid and energetic 
Soviet action to which the western powers could make no effec- 
tive reply. Western Europe would provide the real test. This 
was the most likely place for the next and more important 
round of the struggle between the two alternative ways of life 
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described in the President's message. The majority of western 
Europeans, struggling to restore democratic institutions, might 
have been expected to welcome what seemed to be an Amer- 
ican promise of support against the Soviet Union and the local 
Communists. There was, however, no such universal note of wel- 
come in the European reaction to Truman’s speech. Generally 
speaking, the conservatives were pleased and the left-wing 
parties displeased. Between them was a large group which 
tended to be deeply impressed by the implications of the speech 
but genuinely nervous over its consequences. 

In Italy the President’s statement came under sharp attack 
from the Communists and Socialists. Their press took the same 
line as that of Moscow, that the Truman doctrine was a provo- 
cation to the Soviet Union, an attempt of American imperialism 
to dominate the Mediterranean, to support reactionary and 
fascist regimes, and to deprive peoples of their independence 
and their democratic rights. The diehard nationalists on the 
extreme right, who still thought of the Mediterranean as mare 
nostrum, said the same thing for different reasons. The govern- 
ment, a coalition including the Communists, was embarrassed 
and cautious. Italy, which like Greece had a strategically vital 
position, was an obvious next choice for assistance under the 
new doctrine. That prospect gave new confidence to Premier de 
Gasperi and the large Christian Democratic Party which he 
headed. But the dominating sentiment in Italy was fear of an- 
other war, which the Truman speech seemed to have brought 
closer. Even the Vatican, the implacable enemy of communism, 
avoided giving wholehearted support to the Truman doctrine 
and made instead a cautious statement denouncing war. The 
non-communist majority of the Italian people saw clearly enough 
the issues of communism, of democracy, and of national inde- 
pendence. But they wanted no immediate showdown which 
might bring civil war, and they dreaded above all the possibility 
that these issues would bring on a war between the great pow- 
ers, with Italy again on the firing line. 

The reaction in France, where the Communists were also in 
the government, was similar. The French Government had been 
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making valiant efforts to keep Europe and the world from split- 
ting into two hostile blocs. President Truman’s message seemed 
to spell the doom of French hopes for a prompt settlement. 
While all but the Communists and their followers (25 to 30 per 
cent of the population) were pro-American rather than pro- 
Soviet, only the extreme right and the growing de Gaullist group 
wished to embark on a frankly anti-Soviet course. Moderates 
felt that the Truman statement heralded elimination of the 
middle ground both in French politics and on the international 
scene. Many expressed the view that the United States had now 
embarked on a course of imperialism, even if unintended, which 
would reduce the nations of western Europe to dependence on 
Washington as the only alternative to subjection to Moscow. 
The strong language of the Truman message contributed to that 
impression despite the emphasis on assuring free peoples the 
means of maintaining their freedom. Leon Blum, who had been 
consistently friendly to the United States, confessed that he liked 
neither the language nor the arguments of the Truman message.* 

In England there was quiet approval on the part of the gov- 
ernment, enthusiasm on that of the opposition. Churchill called 
it a great step toward world peace and world freedom. The 
British naturally were not cheerful about losing their leadership 
in Greece and Turkey, but it was a relief to know that America 
would step in and thus protect the interests of both powers in 
the Near East. America’s manner of stepping in, with blaring 
trumpets, came as something of a shock. The liberal Manchester 
Guardian regretted the failure to act through the United Nations. 
Some sectors of British opinion felt that the United States was 
overplaying its hand and making too much of the Russian danger. 
The left wing of the Labor Party, which repeatedly denounced 
Bevin for tying Britain more closely to the United States than 
to Russia, condemned the Truman doctrine outright as imperial- 
ism and intervention. Even the Daily Herald, official newspaper 
of the Labor party, confessed that its first reaction was one of 
uneasiness and that its second thoughts were no happier. That 
the President had felt it necessary to proclaim something like 
5 Le Populaire, Match 19, 1947. 
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a crusade against communism was not taken as a particularly 
good augury, for the majority of British opinion was not ready 
to accept the thesis that conflict with Russia was inevitable. By 
and large, Britain hoped that Greece and Turkey would be 
held, firmly held, in the western orbit, but that at the same 
time there would be no slackening of efforts to reach a settle 
ment with the Soviet Union. 


4. The Greek-Turkish Aid Bill 


After their first stunned surprise at the President’s talk of a 
crisis and at the scope of his “doctrine,” most Congressmen 
adopted an attitude of caution. They were unwilling to commit 
themselves until they heard from “the people.’” Unconvinced of 
the urgency of action before the March 31 deadline set by the 
President, they asked for enlightenment on how critical the situa- 
tion really was. Were we going to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for Britain? Would the new policy lead toward war? Senator 
Taft voiced the doubts of many of his colleagues in asking 
whether the Soviet Union would declare war if the President’s 
program were adopted, and what would be the consequences for 
the United States if Greece went communist. Nevertheless, pre- 
liminary surveys of congressional opinion showed considerable 
support for aid to Greece and Turkey. The way in which the 
Administration had handled the matter limited their freedom of 
choice. Truman had issued a challenge to the Soviet Union in 
one of the bluntest statements ever made in peacetime by a head 
of state. Congress could not repudiate him, or even amend his 
proposal substantially, without giving encouragement to Com- 
munists everywhere and dealing a blow to those whom we wished 
to help. 

Much depended on Senator Vandenberg, who had been in- 
formed of the Administration’s intentions only a few days before 
March 12. He indicated that he was willing to back the proposed 
measures as part of the bipartisan policy worked out in the past 
two years. As he stated in the Senate on March 18, the bipartisan 
approach had been narrowly confined to United Nations affairs 
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and the European peace treaties. In the process of development 
in these two fields, however, it had gradually become a general 
policy of firmness toward the Soviet Union with which the pro- 
posed aid to Greece and Turkey was quite consistent. In Vanden- 
berg’s view the Congress had “‘no safe alternative but to uphold 
the President’s hands at this dangerous hour.” But he called for 
full information and insisted on the right and duty of Congress 
to know how the policy was to be put into practice. 

During the course of the hearings on the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill many fundamental questions were raised concerning the 
meaning and scope of the new “doctrine.” The President had 
said: “I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting subjugation by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures.” What was meant by “support,” 
military assistance as well as goods and dollars? What was the 
definition of ‘free peoples ?’” How would we determine in each 
case whether a government had majority backing ? Were we being 
committed to an alliance with all anti-communist governments 
throughout the world, or with all governments threatened with 
revolution or troubled “by outside pressures?’ Would the doc- 
trine be applied in Hungary or Czechoslovakia or Finland, nations 
already within the Soviet sphere of influence but not completely 
in the hands of the Communists ? Would it be applied in China ? 
What would be the cost of such a global policy? 

Administration spokesmen did not commit themselves on these 
broader questions.® Acting Secretary of State Acheson told the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that the President was 
not preaching an ideological crusade but was talking specifically 
about the problem of Greece and Turkey. The situation in other 
countries was “utterly different, and what you can do in one case 
you cannot do in another case.”’ * In presenting their program Ad- 
6 The State Department did, however, undertake to give written answers to 111 
questions submitted by Members of Congress. The questionnaire and the an- 
swers are reprinted in the Hearings on H.R. 2616 (Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey) before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 80th Congress, 1st 
Session (Washington, 1947), 341-386. 

7 Hearings on S. 938 (Assistance to Greece and Turkey) before the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations, 8oth Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 
1947), 30. 
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ministration officials faced a dilemma. If they emphasized frankly 
the commitments involved in a world-wide policy of containing 
the Soviet Union, they feared repudiation by Congress on the 
ground that the cost would be prohibitive. If they did not speak 
bluntly, however, they were open to the charge that they were 
not justifying the measures proposed. In general, they took a cau- 
tious line. Great stress was put on Greece’s desperate economic 
condition, as if the main problem were one of relief. To avoid 
the impression that the United States was taking on a permanent 
public charge, they presented the reconstruction possibilities in 
optimistic terms, stating that the one-year program should give 
Greece sufficient sfability to go on to full recovery with the aid 
of loans from the International Bank. They soft-pedalled the 
strategic aspects, although the Turkish part of the program could 
hardly be put on any other basis. Acheson even refrained from 
mentioning the Soviet Union by name. Speaking only of armed 
minorities threatening free institutions in Greece and of the near 
certainty that the loss of independence by Greece and Turkey 
would seal the doom of free institutions throughout the Middle 
East, he left it to his listeners and to the press to translate his 
remarks into more concrete terms. Senator Pepper asked him di- 
rectly: “Is it fair to say that [this policy} does represent a join- 
ing of issue with the spread of Russian influence and commu- 
nism in this part of the world at this particular time, and 
perhaps in other parts of the world at other times when that 
issue is made?” Acheson replied: “No, I think it is more ac- 
curate to say . . . that this is an attempt, in these two countries, 
to see to it that their constitutional systems shall not be over- 
thrown through coercion of any sort...” § 

Senator Vandenberg, more frankly, analyzed the motives be- 
hind the aid program as he saw them. One was to provide imme- 
diate and necessary relief to the Greek people. The other was 
“to throw up a barrier against further expansion, and I think we 
should . . . face it very, very frankly because I do not know that 
there is any alternative . .. When you have a type of government 
which is given over to expansion through all history so long as 
8 Thid., 42. 
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that expansion can succeed and grow, and there is no limit to its 
growth until some other counterforce opposes it, . . . it is a ques- 
tion whether or not other peace-minded countries may not come 
and take their stand by our side and aid and assist in checking 
the expansion which would not perhaps stop at any ocean bar- 
rier.” ° That view had enough support in Congress to assure pas- 
sage of some form of aid to Greece. The subsequent hearings 
and debates centered on what kind of aid we would provide, 
how it would be administered, and how the new program squared 
with our other policies such as support of the United Nations. 

It was evident, from the great volume of criticism of the Presi- 
dent and State Department for “by-passing’’*the United Nations, 
that they had blundered in not explaining sufficiently their 
reasons for leaving the United Nations out of the picture. Some 
of the congressional critics were typical of the new form of iso- 
lationism which sought to avoid responsibilities by pushing them 
off onto the United Nations. Others were sincerely concerned 
over the blow to U.N. prestige represented by unilateral Amer- 
ican action. Acheson stated several times before congressional 
committees that the United Nations was not equipped to extend 
the help that was required. He pointed out that it had no funds 
available; that even if an organ of the United Nations decided 
to recommend aid and the project were not blocked by the ob- 
jections of ‘certain members,” it would have to turn to the United 
States for funds, supplies and technical assistance, and much 
time would be lost. This reasoning was not altogether convincing. 
Even if the United States did supply the money, the question 
was whether the aid program should be an instrument of national 
policy or part of an international effort to bring stability to 
Greece. It was Vandenberg who eased the situation by bringing 
forward an amendment which, in the form accepted with some 
reluctance by the State Department and finally adopted, provided 
that the aid program would cease whenever the General Assem- 
bly or Security Council should decide that action taken by the 
United Nations rendered the continuance of U.S. aid unneces- 
sary or undesirable. Should the question come before the Secu- 


9 [bid., 75. 
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rity Council, the United States would waive its veto right. The 
chances that a majority in either the Assembly or Security Coun- 
cil would vote against the American aid program were remote. 
Nevertheless, admission of the right of the United Nations to 
take it over or to stop it altogether was a significant concession 
for a great power on an issue affecting its own security. 

In a parallel attempt to meet criticism, Warren Austin pre- 
sented an official explanation of American policy to the Security 
Council on March 28. Pressure of opinion required it be done at 
once, although Congress had not yet acted on the President's 
proposals. By its present policy, Austin said, the United States 
was Carrying out the principles of the Charter and was giving 
“momentum” to the United Nations. The aid program to Greece 
and Turkey was “‘of an emergency and temporary character.” The 
United Nations would have principal responsibility for the long- 
range assistance required for the reconstruction of Greece. He 
gave a pat on the back to the FAO, whose recent recommenda- 
tion of a program of international aid to Greece had been cited 
time and again by critics of the Truman proposals, and to the 
newly created Economic Commission for Europe. But neither, he 
said, was equipped to do the immediate emergency job. The 
threat to Greece’s security, Austin said, should be met in part 
by effective action on the part of the Security Council to prevent 
violations of the northern Greek frontiers. Such action, combined 
with the proposed emergency assistance from the United States, 
would advance the prospects of peace and security in that part 
of the world. Neither would be adequate without the other. 

The Soviet reply to Austin and to the Truman doctrine was 
delivered a few days later by Gromyko. He told the Security 
Council that the U.S. program constituted intervention in the 
internal affairs of Greece and weakened the United Nations. To 
support his argument he pounced on the military aspect of the 
American program, on which Austin had said nothing at all al- 
though the State Department had announced that one-half of the 
$300 million destined for Greece and the entire $100 million for 
Turkey would be used to equip and train their armed forces. 
This would be a serious blow to the independence of those coun- 
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tries, Gromyko said. If the United States believed its security 
threatened, it should bring the case before the Security Council, 
not take measures of unilateral intervention. Why, he asked, did 
not the United States wait until the Council’s commission of in- 
vestigation on frontier incidents had submitted its report before 
taking this precipitous step. Gromyko championed the United 
Nations, as Austin had, but drew opposite conclusions. Ignoring 
the Vandenberg amendment, which vitiated much of his argu- 
ment, he called for the establishment of a U.N. commission to 
see to it that American aid to Greece was administered “‘exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the Greek people.’’ His motion got two 
votes, his own and Poland’s. Four members voted against it and 
five others, including the United States, abstained. 

The Vandenberg amendment and the debate at Lake Success 
combined to break the back of serious resistance to the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill. Remaining opponents who still charged that the 
United States was dealing a blow at the United Nations, such as 
Senators Pepper and Taylor in the Congress and Henry Wallace 
outside of it, now found themselves in the company of Mr. Gro- 
myko, not a popular rallying point in the existing state of Amer- 
ican opinion toward Russia. Wallace was urging establishment 
of a coalition government in Greece, including the Communists, 
as a condition of receiving economic assistance, whereas the pur- 
pose of the Administration’s program was to make the Greek 
government strong enough, militarily and economically, to de- 
stroy the Communists. Intelligent criticism of the Truman pro- 
posals suffered from the reaction provoked by Wallace’s reckless 
charges of “ruthless American imperialism” and his picturing the 
Greek Communists as sterling democrats. When, early in April, 
he carried his campaign to Europe and denounced the Truman 
doctrine from public platforms in England and France, any re- 
maining doubt that the Greek-Turkish aid bill would pass both 
houses by thumping majorities was removed. 

Pepper made a long speech in the Senate in favor of a program 
restricted to relief supplies for Greece and administered by the 
United Nations. He predicted that the proposed bill would 
launch the United States on a policy of imperialism in alliance 
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with reactionary regimes all over the world, that it would destroy 
the prestige of the United Nations and any hope of reconciliation 
with Russia. Senator Johnson of Colorado made a more effective 
fight against the bill by concentrating on its military provisions, 
which had drawn a good deal of adverse public comment. This 
part of the program, he held, constituted unilateral intervention 
and aggression, the very thing we were pretending to combat. 
After Johnson’s statements were denounced by Vandenberg as 
inflammatory and in grave error, his amendment was voted down 
by a three-to-one margin. The Senate finally passed the bill on 
April 22 by a vote of 67 to 23. Thirty-five Republicans and 32 
Democrats voted for it, 16 Republicans and 7 Democrats against. 
In the House the vote was 287 to 107. The Democrats voted al- 
most solidly for the bill, while the Republicans were split, 127 
in favor and 93 against. The Republican opposition, almost en- 
tirely from the middle west, reflected not an internationalist nor a 
pro-Soviet outlook but reluctance to assume commitments abroad 
and to spend American money for such foreign ventures. 

As finally drafted and passed, the bill provided for aid in the 
form of loans or grants, and for detailing to Greece and Turkey 
civilian and military advisers to assist those governments in mak- 
ing effective use of the aid given to them. The President was 
directed to withdraw any or all aid if requested to do so by the 
Greek or Turkish government, respectively, “representing a ma- 
jority of the people of either such nation,” if the United Nations 
should find its continuance unnecessary or undesirable, or if the 
President should find that the purposes of the act had been sub- 
stantially accomplished by the action of other organizations or 
were incapable of satisfactory accomplishment. The recipient 
governments would be required to give free access to U.S. offi- 
cials and press correspondents to observe how the aid was being 
used ; they would have to give full publicity to the aid program 
within their own countries.’® 

Judging from the reports of newspapermen who followed the 
course of nearly two months of congressional discussion, public 
and private, the heavy majority of affirmative votes did not rep- 


10 Public Law 75 (S. 938), 80th Congress, rst Session, approved May 22, 1947. 
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resent endorsement of any doctrine. Some voted consciously 
and enthusiastically for a general anti-Soviet and anti-communist 
policy, others for specific measures to block Soviet expansion in 
a particular area of strategic importance. Still others, despite seri- 
ous doubts, voted for the bill because they believed with Vanden- 
berg that there was no safe alternative. There was resentment 
over the way in which the Administration had handled the mat- 
ter, regret that it seemed necessary to act unilaterally instead of 
through the United Nations, and skepticism toward claims that 
the program would bring stability and security to Greece and 
Turkey. State Department spokesmen had not been altogether 
convincing in their defense of the Greek and Turkish govern- 
ments or altogether frank in discussing other issues. The political 
situation in Greece could not be adequately explained merely by 
stating that the government was “not perfect,” or had been 
elected in a free election observed by an Allied mission, or that 
Greece’s internal affairs concerned only the Greeks. Uncertainty 
over the views of their constituents was another factor which 
dampened Congressmen’s enthusiasm for the bill; polls showed 
that the provisions for sending military supplies and advisers 
were not popular. Many members felt obliged to vote for it, in 
the national interest, but they did so with misgivings. They did 
not all share the official view that it was a step away from, rather 
than toward, war. 

Nevertheless, Congress took the plunge and, in taking it, con- 
firmed a new departure in American foreign policy. The United 
States served notice that henceforward, to deny further strategic 
advantages to Russia, it would act to bolster up nations and gov- 
ernments resisting Soviet pressure and penetration. It would act 
in the interest of its own security and in the name of the princi- 
ples of the United Nations Charter. The new course marked a 
step beyond the “patience and firmness” strategy finally devel- 
oped by Secretary Byrnes. His firmness had consisted in saying 
“No” to the Russians at the conference table, in not giving away 
positions in negotiation. Now active steps would be taken to 
keep them from taking on the spot what was denied them in ne- 
gotiations. In the case of Greece and Turkey these steps took the 
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form of a peacetime lend-lease program. American opinion was 
not sure that these particular methods were the right ones, but 
there was little dissent from the objective, prevention of the fur- 
ther extension of Soviet power. 


5. Europe's Crisis of Food and Dollars 


After the Greek-Turkish aid bill Congress turned to the $350 
million bill for post-UNRRA relief. UNRRA had been allowed 
to die chiefly because the United States was unwilling to continue 
a system whereby it put up money but did not control the allo- 
cation and distribution of the supplies. The big postwar relief 
job was largely completed, U.S. representatives had argued in 
urging the United Nations General Assembly to leave future re- 
lief to bilateral arrangements between individual nations. The 
United States, they said, was ready to do its share to meet 1947 
minimum needs over and above what UNRRA would supply in 
winding up its program in the first half of the year. These needs, 
limited to a half dozen European countries and China, were esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of $610 million. The Admin- 
istration, taking 57 percent as a fair share for the United States 
to contribute (the U.S. share of UNRRA had been 72 percent), 
proposed to Congress early in 1947 that $350 million be appro- 
priated for grants to Italy, Austria, Greece, Poland, Hungary and 
China. 

Having taken the initiative to put an end to UNRRA and as- 
sured the United Nations that national programs would take care 
of the situation, the United States was under a moral obligation 
to undertake such a relief program, especially since it was clear 
that other nations would be unable to make much of a contribu- 
tion. From the start it was fairly certain that a relief bill would 
be passed. The controversial points were whether the total would 
be cut down, what countries would be helped, and how the pro- 
gram would be administered. The House, in a fit of economy, 
authorized only $200 million, but the Senate voted the full 
amount proposed by the Administration. In conference the Sena- 
tors proved more persuasive, the final compromise bill providing 
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for the full $350 million; a part of that sum (between $15 mil- 
lion and $40 million) was to go to the U.N. Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, leaving at least $310 million for general relief. 

Italy, Austria and Greece were to get the bulk of the relief 
supplies. These countries were not only needy but also had gov- 
ernments “friendly” to the United States. It would have been 
hypocritical to pretend, in 1947, that food was not a political 
weapon and that the United States was not using it as such. Sen- 
ator Pepper and others who had favored the extension of the 
system of internationally administered relief criticized the Ad- 
ministration’s bill on that score, but the weight of congressional 
opinion was on the other side. Much of the opposition was di- 
rected at the inclusion among the recipients of two countries 
within the Soviet sphere, Poland and Hungary. Congress also 
wished to have sufficient safeguards in the bill to ensure that 
the distribution of relief supplies would be under American 
observation and their American origin advertised far and wide. 
Loaded with such safeguards the amended bill finally passed 
both houses and was signed by the President on May 31, 1947." 
Poland and Hungary were included, but by the time the appro- 
ptiation was made, Hungary had come under full Communist 
control and Poland was reported as not in need of further re- 
lief supplies. Nothing was sent to either country under the 
program. 

With the passage of Greek-Turkish aid and post-UNRRA 
relief, to be followed by a big appropriation for relief in occu- 
pied areas, an economy-minded Congress had had its fill of for- 
eign aid measures. Senator Vandenberg declared that he ex- 
pected no more of them in the present session of Congress. This 
was a reassurance to Congress and at the same time a warning to 
the Administration, which was reported to be preparing a special 
request for aid to Korea. There was no mistaking the dissatisfac- 
tion of Congress. Beside the members who resisted such meas- 
ures on general principles and for reasons of economy, many 
who were convinced of the soundness of the policy of helping the 
rest of the world to recover were becoming critical of the way in 


11 Public Law 84 (H.J. Res. 153), 80th Congress, rst Session. 
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which the President and the State Department were handling it. 
Some of them said that they were tired of being presented with 
one “crisis” after another and thus put under pressure to vote 
hundreds of millions for this country or that country before a 
given date, without having the opportunity to deal with the over- 
all problem. They wanted to have something like a total “bill” 
presented to them, so that they could compare the urgency of the 
various Claims and measure the total against America’s resources 
and domestic needs. Billions of dollars, they pointed out, had 
been contributed by the United States under the piecemeal ap- 
proach, and apparently they had not done the job. 

The economic plight of Europe attested the fact that both Eu- 
ropean and American leaders had underestimated the effects of 
the war and the magnitude of the effort necessary to put Europe 
back on its feet. The greatest effort, of course, had to come from 
the European nations themselves. They had in fact made remark- 
able progress in restoring production and trade since the war. 
By the end of 1946 the general index of industrial production 
stood at 81 percent of the 1937 level in Belgium, 85 percent in 
the Netherlands, 90 percent in France, and r1ro percent in Nor- 
way. In England production was roughly equal to that of the 
prewar years. Despite undeniable gains, there was still a long 
way to go. To reach prewar living standards these countries had. 
to push production well above the prewar level to make up for 
the loss of other sources of income and the increase in popula- 
tion. The margin between holding the gains made and slipping 
backwards again was a slim one. Some European countries had 
not made even the big initial push toward recovery. Italian pro- 
duction was in the neighborhood of 50 percent of 1937; Austria 
and Germany had not reached even that level.’? Stagnation in 
Germany retarded and threatened to nullify the progress made 
by other nations. 

The extent of the devastation and impoverishment caused by 
the war was greater than had been realized. Europe had to cope 
12 United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Report, Salient 


Features of the World Economic Situation, 1945-1947 (Lake Success, 1948), 
131-132. 
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not only with the destruction of physical resources but also with 
the deterioration and overexploitation of plant and equipment, 
the decline in soil fertility, the loss of manpower, the displace- 
ment and reduced capacity of the labor force. So specialized and 
highly organized was the European economy that dislocations in 
one or another field of activity were felt far and wide. Shortages 
of certain key materials retarded the recovery of a whole series 
of important industries. Coal was the foundation of the indus- 
trial economy of Europe. Before the war Europe had supplied 
all its own needs, with Britain, Germany and Poland the three 
main producers and exporters. In 1946 they produced some 127 
million tons less than the annual prewar average. Continental 
countries could get no coal at all from Britain and had to import 
it at high cost from the United States. All Europe felt the effects 
of the failure to raise production in the Ruhr. The shortage of 
metallurgical coking coal was especially serious since it retarded 
the manufacture of steel and of nitrogen fertilizers. The lack of 
steel in turn handicapped the engineering industries on which 
every country in Europe depended for the success of its recon- 
struction plans. 

Above all, Europe’s crisis was one of food and of dollars. Post- 
war crops were disastrously low in both eastern and western 
Europe. It had proved impossible to overcome in so short a time 
the disruption of agriculture caused by the war. There was in- 
sufficient farm equipment, draught power and fertilizer. The 
grain and potato crop of 1946 in Europe as a whole was a big 
improvement over the previous year, but it was still only about 
70 percent of the prewar average. With agricultural rehabilita- 
tion proceeding steadily, aided by increased local production and 
imports of tractors, farm machinery and chemical fertilizers, Eu- 
rope had been optimistic over prospects of a much larger crop in 
1947. But then came the severe winter which damaged or de- 
stroyed millions of acres of fall-seeded crops. The crop failure 
was a serious setback to hopes for an adequate bread ration and 
also for desperately needed meat, fats and dairy products. 

In the winter and spring of 1947 the annual food crisis was 
again at hand. Rations in many countries had to be cut. Food 
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riots took place in the Ruhr. So close to the subsistence level 
were large segments of the population that no general economic 
upswing could be hoped for without giving people more to eat. 
What foodstuffs Europe could not produce it had to import, but 
this was not easily done at a time when the world food supply 
was so low. UNRRA had been a life-saver, holding off disaster 
in Italy, Austria and eastern Europe, but UNRRA shipments 
would end by mid-1947. Moreover, most of the countries of 
western Europe had not shared in the benefits of UNRRA. Their 
food imports had been paid for chiefly in dollars since the only 
important food surplus area was the western hemisphere. Now 
all Europe would have to import large quantities of food and to 
pay for it in dollars, except what came in under the limited post- 
UNRRA relief program. Unfortunately, the food crisis struck 
just as Europe’s supply of dollars was running very low. Every 
dollar spent for imported food meant that much less for ma- 
chinery and other items essential to industrial recovery. 

The problem of payments, which became acute early in 1947, 
illustrated the disequilibrium which had arisen between Europe 
and the United States. Prior to the war the nations of western 
Europe derived a large share of their income from international 
trade. Their exports, foreign investments and shipping services 
gave them the wherewithal to import food and raw materials 
and to maintain a high standard of living. The war so damaged 
Europe’s productive capacity that income from exports could 
cover but a part of the cost of importing the quantities of food, 
raw materials and capital equipment needed for relief and recon- 
struction. Much of Europe’s foreign investment abroad had been 
liquidated during the war. Shipping losses had been crippling. 
Until Europe could regain these or equivalent sources of in- 
come, it would be dependent on outside support. It was, indeed, 
dependent on the United States which, as if to accentuate the dis- 
equilibrium, had emerged from the war with its productive ca- 
pacity expanded to a new high and its exports bounding upwards. 
Europe could get the goods it needed from the United States only 
if the latter would give them away free or lend the dollars with 
which to pay for them. 
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By the spring of 1947 the United States had provided over 
$11 billion to Europe since V-E Day, in the form of loans, grants, 
UNRRA shipments and private contributions. The flow of goods 
from America had helped Europe to avert disaster and to make 
the definite progress recorded in 1946. Were these eleven bil- 
lions enough ? With the completion of the UNRRA program, the 
$3.75 billion loan to Britain and some $3.5 billion in loans to 
France and other European nations in 1946, American officials 
had maintained that Europe could go on to full recovery with- 
out further American credits. The International Bank was ex- 
pected to provide what might be needed. This view proved much 
too optimistic. By far the greater portion of the dollars made 
available had to be spent for food and other relief supplies 
instead of for fertilizer, farm implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The credits granted had been an absolute minimum, leav- 
ing no margin for unforeseen contingencies like the severity of 
the winter of 1947. The British loan, intended to last from three 
to five years, was being drawn at a much more rapid rate. Re- 
covery on the continent was slowing down. Dollars were buying 
less in the American market as prices climbed. Early in 1947 it 
was certain that America would soon have to decide whether to 
advance more billions in the cause of European recovery and 
reconstruction. 


6. The Marshall Offer 


The State Department received alarming reports from Europe 
during the winter of 1947. Western Europe seemed in danger 
of losing the economic gains it had made since V-E Day. The 
delicate political balance in France and in Italy, where Marxist 
and bourgeois parties shared power in coalition governments, 
would hardly survive a worsening of material conditions. Col- 
lapse in Europe would surely put out of reach the goal of U.S. 
economic policy, the revival of world trade on a multilateral 
basis. Equally, it would destroy the basis for a political settlement 
such as the United States hoped to achieve in Europe. A chaotic 
situation would offer immense advantages to the Communist par- 
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ties and to the Soviet Union to extend their power in western 
Europe. 

The Department was convinced that American interests re- 
quired continued assistance directed toward the recovery of the 
nations of western Europe. The $350 million post-UNRRA pro- 
gram did not go beyond strict relief. It would feed people 
but would not revive industrial production. Rough estimates in- 
dicated that a recovery program might cost several billion dollars 
for 1948 alone, with other such years to follow. But the new 
Republican Congress was talking of economy and of tax reduc- 
tion. Would it vote billions for loans to Europe after the experi- 
ence of the British loan? It had become obvious that the loan 
would not assure Britain’s recovery although it had been “‘sold”’ 
to Congress on that basis. At the end of February, when Britain’s 
pending withdrawal raised the question of U.S. aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the Administration could have placed before Congress 
the larger problem of Europe, more specifically, the problem of 
large-scale American aid to ensure stability in those parts of Eu- 
rope outside the Soviet bloc. It did not do so, preferring to make 
a single “crisis” request for Greece and Turkey. The military 
men favored quick action to hold the line in the crucial eastern 
Mediterranean region. The choice may also have been due to the 
feeling that Congress would not vote a large-scale program for 
recovery in Europe but might vote $400 million for a specific 
area where the Russian danger could be dramatized. It had al- 
ready shown its reluctance to act on the post-UNRRA relief bill. 

During March and April, while the Greek-Turkish aid bill 
was under discussion in Congress, the State Department had 
under continuous study the broader problem of European recon- 
struction. Much of the adverse comment on the “Truman doc- 
trine,”” both in the United States and in western Europe, was 
directed at its military aspects, its unilateral character, and its 
presentation as an anti-communist and anti-Soviet measure. If 
there was any intention of extending it without modification to 
western Europe, the public reaction provided good reason to 
think twice about it. The situation of the western European na- 
tions also suggested a different approach. Here the primary aim 
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was to help reestablish stable conditions in a group of advanced 
nations with over 200 million inhabitants, nations which had 
long held a position of leadership in world affairs and a pivotal 
place in the world economy. An economic reconstruction pro- 
gram, if successful, held out the promise of creating an effective 
counterforce to Soviet penetration and a more solid foundation 
for a European peace settlement. Secretary Marshall, after the 
failure of the Moscow conference on Germany in April, set a 
course of immediate action to halt “disintegrating forces” in 
Europe without waiting for further and possibly sterile negoti- 
ations in the Council of Foreign Ministers. “The patient [Eu- 
rope} is sinking,” he said, ‘‘while the doctors deliberate.” * 
In France and in Italy the conflict was already becoming 
sharper with the final breakdown of the attempts to maintain 
coalition governments including the Communists. The latter were 
becoming increasingly demanding and conscious of their power, 
which rested mainly in their control of the trade unions. The 
other parties, encouraged by the stronger line being taken by the 
United States, had at last reached the point where they were 
willing to risk governing without the Communists. The latter had 
hitherto done a great deal to boost production. If forced into 
Opposition they could call strikes and perhaps paralyze vital in- 
dustries. Nevertheless on May 4 French Premier Ramadier, a So- 
cialist, dropped the Communist ministers from his cabinet after 
disagreements over his anti-inflationary wage and price policy. 
He shifted the base of his government to the right by replacing 
them with Socialists, Radicals, and members of the Catholic 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire (MRP). One week later Pre- 
mier de Gasperi of Italy parted company with the Communists 
and their Socialist allies. He resigned, then returned after a pro- 
longed cabinet crisis to form on May 31 a “‘transitory’”’ govern- 
ment composed only of Christian Democrats (his own party) 
and a few independents. Politically the new government was 
shaky, dependent on the support of the right and the center to 
offset the solid opposition of the left. De Gasperi apparently 


18 Radio address on the Moscow conference, April 28, 1947 (Department of 
State, Bulletin, XVI, May 11, 1947, 924). 
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counted on improving economic conditions and American aid to 
pull him through. 

In this same month of May the State Department began for the 
first time to impress upon the public the size of the reconstruc- 
tion problem and to prepare it for a new and more comprehen- 
sive approach to the question of aid to Europe. Under-Secretary 
Acheson made a significant but little noticed speech in Cleveland, 
Mississippi, on May 8.'* He pointed to the “highly abnormal 
relationship between production in the United States and produc- 
tion in the rest of the world.” Defending past American expendi- 
tures for foreign relief and reconstruction, Acheson noted that 
national self-interest required a policy of assisting foreign na- 
tions to become self-supporting, for without stability in the world 
there could be no lasting peace or prosperity for the United States. 
The immediate problem was the gap between American exports, 
running at $16 billion annually, and imports totaling half that 
amount. What did these ‘‘facts of international life’ mean? They 
meant, said Acheson, that the United States must import as much 
as possible from abroad, and must undertake further emergency 
financing of foreign purchases. Vandenberg had said that no 
further foreign aid was in prospect for the current session of 
Congress. Acheson indicated that the problem would remain, 
whether action were postponed or not. “We know now that 
further financing, beyond existing authorization, is going to be 
needed.” Since the world demand for goods exceeded the ability 
of the United States to supply them, assistance would have to be 
concentrated in areas where it would be most effective in build- 
ing world political and economic stability, in promoting demo- 
cratic institutions, and in fostering liberal trading policies. Such 
an area, obviously, was western Europe. 

Secretary Marshall gave the outlines of the new policy in his 
address at Harvard on June 5. He presented no plan and made 
no promises. What he did was to offer a simple suggestion which 
opened the path to a new and unique form of economic co- 
operation. He suggested that European nations get together to 
work out a joint reconstruction plan. The United States would 
14 [bid., May 18, 1947, 991-994. 
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then examine it in a friendly spirit and see what it could do to 
help. “Any government willing to assist in the task of recovery,” 
he said, “will find full cooperation on the part of the United 
States.” But the initial responsibility was placed on European na- 
tions to take adequate measures of self-help and of cooperation 
among themselves. 

Two points in the Marshall offer were of particular signifi- 
cance. The first, in contrast to the “Truman doctrine,’’ was the 
emphasis on economic reconstruction. The Secretary declared 
that the policy was directed against “hunger, poverty, despera- 
tion and chaos,” not against the internal or external enemies of 
the governments in power. No military aid was contemplated. 
The second point was the shift from the national to the regional 
approach. When UNRRA was terminated, the United States 
had stated that thenceforth it would handle relief aid in direct 
dealings with individual governments. Post-UNRRA relief was 
put on that basis. Now, in the broader field of reconstruction, 
Marshall proposed a jointly planned venture “agreed to by a 
number, if not all European nations.” This was a far-reaching 
proposal, foreshadowed in Acheson’s Mississippi speech when 
he stated that European recovery could not be complete until the 
various parts of Europe’s economy, including Germany, were 
working together in a harmonious whole. 

Each European government had its national recovery plan, 
drawn up without reference to other such plans. Each had applied 
its American aid toward the goals of national recovery. The effort 
to reach the self-supporting level had led each country to push 
exports, cut imports, and join in the scramble for dollars. Other 
than a certain degree of joint action in allocating goods in short 
supply such as coal and timber and in reorganizing transport,’ 
there was no serious attempt to coordinate reconstruction on a 
continental basis. The Nazis had not respected national bound- 
aries in organizing continental Europe for war, nor did the 
heritage of “poverty, hunger, desperation and chaos” which they 


15 This work was done chiefly through the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe, the European Coal Organization, and the European Central Inland 
Transport Organization. See below, pp. 361-363. 
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bequeathed to Europe. Clearly, from the economic standpoint, a 
coordinated approach to reconstruction was called for. There 
was, by 1947, the added factor that American opinion, before 
accepting the idea of providing more aid on a large scale, was 
likely to demand assurance that it would be used effectively. 
Western Europe might be pushed by American pressure toward 
greater unity than it would attain if left to its own devices. Such 
a development had tremendous potential significance, political 
as well as economic. 

Political considerations were not absent from Marshall’s Har- 
vard speech although his remarks were limited to the subject of 
reconstruction. After the failure of the Moscow conference in 
April, American policy was directed toward organizing western 
Europe without the Soviet Union and, in a defensive sense, 
against the Soviet Union. Marshall’s speech drew no distinction 
between western and eastern Europe. But certainly he had the 
former primarily in mind. There was little likelihood that the 
proposed new aid would go to countries under Soviet control. 
That had been the issue which had soured the United States on 
UNRRA, had killed the project of a big American loan to Russia, 
and had caused the suspension or cancellation of loans to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia in 1946. Marshall's offer was not a proposal 
to revive UNRRA. It was a move to consolidate western Europe 
as a counterweight to the concentration of Russian power in the 
east. “Our policy,” the Secretary said, “is not directed against 
any country or doctrine.”” At the same time he warned that “gov- 
ernments, political parties, or groups which seek to perpetuate 
human misery in order to profit therefrom politically or otherwise 
will encounter the opposition of the United States.’” These were 
offenses of which we had recently been accusing the governments 
and Communist parties of eastern Europe. However, Marshall 
named no names and addressed his remarks to Europe and Euro- 
peans generally. It was left to the Soviet Union to decide, for it- 
self and its satellites, whether the offer was an invitation or a 
challenge.*® 


16 See below, p. 416 ff. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
GERMANY: THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


GERMANY was the central problem of Europe and of the world 
peace settlement. The problem had three major aspects. First, the 
Allied powers had to find some means of giving the world secu- 
rity against future German aggression. Germany had suffered 
complete military defeat brought home to its people by unparal- 
leled physical destruction and by Allied occupation, but other 
generations would come, and there were still nearly 80 million 
Germans, with great industrial resources at their disposal, living 
in the heart of Europe. Second, the Allies had to establish some 
kind of equilibrium between themselves. This required a funda- 
mental agreement on the future status of Germany. Without such 
an agreement there was every likelihood that the Soviet Union 
and the West each would try to draw Germany into its own 
orbit or at least to deny to the other the great increase in strength 
represented by Germany’s manpower, industries and geographic 
position. Third, Germany held a key position in the European 
economy. The Allies had to strike a balance between the world’s 
economic need for the revival of industrial production in Ger- 
many and the security risk which such a revived Germany would 
represent. 

Central Europe was the critical meeting ground where neither 
the Soviet Union nor the western nations had a preponderance of 
power. In eastern Europe the Soviet Union had all the advan- 
tages of being on the spot and of dealing with local governments 
of its own choosing. Despite the sharpness of the diplomatic con- 
flict, the United States and Britain did not challenge the priority 
of Soviet interests there. In western Europe, Italy, Greece and 
the Near East the situation was reversed, with the advantages in 
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the hands of the western powers. But the line which bisected 
Europe also bisected Germany and Austria. This was the area 
where the major powers were in direct contact with each other, 
where the pressure of their rivalry remained high. It was also an 
area of possible adjustment. The Big Four had agreed on zones 
of occupation. They had undertaken to control Germany and Aus- 
tria jointly through Allied control machinery and to work out a 
peace settlement which would bring the period of occupation and 
control to an end. They had a common interest in preventing 
the rebirth of an aggressive Germany. Their ways of approach, 
however, were so far apart that that common goal was scarcely 
visible. The maximum Soviet aim probably was lasting political 
and economic control over the whole of Germany, and the mini- 
mum objective the neutralization of Germany as a base of aggres- 
sion against the U.S.S.R. Between those two limits there was a 
good deal of room for manoeuvre. The western powers could 
go along with the second objective but for their own security felt 
obliged to oppose all Soviet proposals which seemed pointed 
toward the first. Their own general objective was the eventual 
restoration of Germany as an independent nation, purged of the 
Nazi poison, deprived of the power to make war, and neither 
controlled by nor allied with Russia. 

When the four Foreign Ministers came together at Moscow on 
March 10, 1947, the prospects for agreement on a German treaty 
were dim. Final signature of the five minor peace treaties at 
Paris one month before had aroused some hope that the lessons 
learned in eighteen months of hard bargaining would enable 
them to dispose of the German problem with greater dispatch. 
But in the process of reaching agreement with Russia on the five 
treaties the United States had reached the limit of its concessions. 
When Byrnes went to London in September 1945 he was pre- 
pared to yield some points for the sake of agreement, and in the 
course of the long negotiations he did. When Marshall went to 
Moscow in March 1947 the United States position was firm, with 
little leeway for concessions. After two years in which the lines 
had become more tightly drawn, it was felt that the United States 
could not give way on major points of the German settlement 
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without losing Germany and ultimately all continental Europe 
to the Soviet Union. 

The German question had been taken up briefly and without 
results by the Council of Foreign Ministers at several of its ses- 
sions in 1945 and 1946. Despite the pleas of France that prior- 
ity be given to the major problem of the peace settlement, the 
other powers preferred to stick to the schedule agreed upon at 
Potsdam which placed the Italian and Balkan treaties at the top 
of the Council’s agenda. Until the conclusion of those treaties 
the sessions of the Big Four produced nothing on Germany save 
statements of conflicting positions. Meanwhile in Germany it- 
self the Potsdam agreements and the system of four-power con- 
trol were breaking down. The United States and Britain were 
following roughly parallel policies. In December 1946, they had 
signed an agreement for the economic fusion of their two zones 
of occupation. But France and Russia each went its own way. 

If anything further was needed to dispel the faint hopes that 
the Moscow conference might succeed, the announcement of the 
Truman doctrine, two days after the conference opened, sup- 
plied it. This American declaration of intention to stand firm 
against further Soviet expansion in the Near East may have im- 
pressed the Soviet leaders but certainly did not jolt them into a 
conciliatory mood on Germany. On the contrary, it seemed to 
make them more stubbornly attached to their own policies. 


1. Potsdam in Practice 


The first item on the agenda at Moscow was the two-volume 
report of the Allied Control Council in Berlin on the execution 
of the Potsdam agreements. Its bulk was the consequence of the 
Control Council’s many disagreements, there being three or four 
statements of position on all controversial points. Many such 
points revolved round the series of barbarous and not easily de- 
fined expressions which had been accepted at Potsdam as the 
basis for Allied policy toward Germany: demilitarization, de- 
industrialization, deconcentration (of industry), denazification, 
democratization. 
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The four Foreign Ministers quickly agreed on the liquidation 
of the state of Prussia, traditional symbol and source of German 
militarism. In so doing they merely ratified a fact already ac- 
complished in practice and enacted into law by the Allied Con- 
trol Council. Thereafter, when they turned their attention to the 
implementation of the Potsdam decisions on demilitarization 
and denazification, long and bitter disputes ensued which set the 
tone of the entire conference. Here Molotov and Bevin were the 
ptincipal antagonists, each accusing the other of policies that 
spared the Nazis and fostered German militarism. Molotov 
brought up the charge, previously made and previously denied, 
that German military formations still existed in the British 
zone nearly two years after the armistice. Bevin countered with 
a statement that German industries in the Soviet zone were 
turning out instruments of war. The American view was that 
there should be uniform enforcement, in all four zones, of the 
agreements on demilitarization. Following a proposal made by 
Secretary Byrnes in 1946, a four-power commission had been es- 
tablished to investigate what was being done in the four zones, 
but it had been unable to make a thorough inspection of plants 
owing to its restricted terms of reference. In the circumstances, 
with each speaker proceeding from a different set of ‘‘facts,” 
there was little point in trying to reach agreement on what was 
to be done. 

The discussions on denazification were conducted in the same 
spirit. The authorities in the western zones, said Molotov, 
were tolerating and protecting Nazis. General Marshall de- 
fended the procedure in the U.S. zone as fair and effective, 
severe but just, then mentioned frequent reports of laxity in the 
Soviet zone. Actually, the American program of removing 
Nazis from public life was the most thorough of the four, al- 
though so difficult to administer that it would take years to 
complete. The Soviets, in their zone, were less concerned with 
elaborate formulas for determining each German’s degree of 
complicity with Hitlerism. After an early and summary disposal 
of leading Nazis, war criminals and known anti-Soviet ele- 
ments, they paid little attention to denazification and in fact 
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prevailed on many lesser Nazis to clear themselves by joining 
the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity party, the product of a 
forced merger of the Social Democrats with the Communists, 

As evidence that the Soviet Union was encouraging demo- 
cratic forces in Germany in accordance with the Potsdam de- 
cisions, Molotov cited the land distribution and other social re- 
forms carried out in the Soviet zone. He accused the United 
States and Britain of neglecting such reforms, of making use of 
reactionaries, and of permitting the development of a new fas- 
cism. Marshall and Bevin vigorously defended the record in 
their respective zones and put a few questions to Molotov about 
democratic rights in the Soviet zone. Marshall urged agreement 
on defining democratization, putting forward a definition based 
on the rights of the individual as understood in the United 
States and Britain. The trend toward enforced political unity 
in the Soviet zone, which to the Soviet leaders exemplified 
democracy, was to the western spokesmen precisely the oppo- 
site. The discussions proved one thing, that an agreement in 
general terms to foster democracy in Germany was not an 
agreement at all. At Moscow both sides admitted openly what 
they had not admitted at Potsdam. 

Georges Bidault of France remained in the background dur- 
ing these heated discussions. The French were skeptical of the 
effectiveness of short-run measures of disarmament and denazi- 
fication. On the latter point policies in the French zone, for ad- 
ministrative reasons, were comparatively lenient. The funda- 
mental requirement of security, in the French view, could not 
be attained without more positive measures than attempts to 
make the Germans “democratic” according to this or that defi- 
nition of the word. France was more interested in political de- 
centralization and in restrictions on German heavy industry. 
Bidault also proposed reducing Germany's population through 
large-scale planned emigration. France, he said, would take a 
proper share. This was a rather surprising proposal from a 
nation which had suffered over four years of German occupa- 
tion; other victims of German aggression had made a point of 
expelling Germans, not of asking to import them. It repre- 
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sented the permanent French fear of a Germany more populous 
and basically stronger than France, with its lack of manpower 
and falling birthrate. Unfortunately for Bidault, although Mar- 
shall and Bevin both were receptive to his ideas on the popula- 
tion problem, nothing was done about it at Moscow. 

In the later stages of the conference some few agreements 
were reached on the points which had occasioned so much 
argument in the first two weeks of the session. The four min- 
isters agreed to speed denazification by common directives, to 
carry out land reform by the end of 1947, to insert guarantees 
of human rights in the German state constitutions (with en- 
forcement made subject to the security requirements of the 
occupying powers), and to liquidate armament industries by 
June 30, 1948. There was little doubt that, like the Potsdam 
agreements, these accords would be interpreted differently in 
the four zones and would give rise to further controversy. 
When political and economic objectives were so far apart, it 
was unreasonable to expect any other result. 


2. Reparation and Economic Unity 


After two weeks of preliminary sparring over the Allied 
Control Council’s report the four Foreign Ministers turned to 
the major issue on which the fate of the conference depended: 
fulfillment of the economic clauses of the Potsdam protocol. 
Allied cooperation had broken down during 1946 when France 
and Russia blocked application of the decision to treat Ger- 
many as an economic unit, General Clay halted reparation de- 
liveries from the U.S. zone, and Molotov revived the Soviet 
Union’s demand for $10 billion in reparation. Secretary Byrnes, 
as a ‘last resort,” had offered to merge the U.S. zone eco- 
nomically with any other. Only Britain had accepted. Thus, 
when the Foreign Ministers met at Moscow, Germany was 
being treated in three economic units: the Soviet zone, the 
French zone, and “Bizonia,” the combined British and Amer- 
ican zones. 


All four Foreign Ministers declared their adherence to the 
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principle of economic unity. All but Bidault agreed, in addi- 
tion, on the desirability of raising the level of industry set in 
March 1946. That level had been fixed pursuant to the Pots- 
dam decision to allow Germany only such industrial capacity as 
was necessary for its peacetime economy, the surplus to be re- 
moved as reparation. Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States had since moved away from the idea, never popular with 
the British, of drastic restrictions on German industry as a se- 
curity measure. But this appearance of concord did not conceal 
the divergence of purposes and policies. The Soviets, for ex- 
ample, wanted a higher permitted level of industry so that 
Germany could pay more in reparation. Under the Anglo- 
American plan for a higher level of industry, reparation would 
be reduced. In any case, without economic unity four-power 
agreement on levels of production would have little meaning, 
and each had its own set of conditions for accepting economic 
unity. 

The United States and the United Kingdom were anxious to 
lighten the burden of supporting their zones at a cost of about 
$700 million annually. Economic unity, they felt, would take 
care of some of western Germany's requirements in food and 
raw materials—which currently had to be brought from over- 
seas and paid for in dollars—although it was at least doubtful, 
in 1947, whether the Soviet zone had much to contribute to 
western Germany after two years of exploitation by the Soviet 
Union. If they could get economic unity, they were willing to 
carry out the Potsdam decisions on reparation, but not to meet 
Soviet claims for $20 billion. They felt bound to insist on the 
“first charge principle” accepted at Potsdam, under which pay- 
ment for imports constituted the first charge on German ex- 
ports. The Soviet Government, however, was putting forward 
its $10 billion reparation claim in terms of specific quantities 
of goods to be paid over twenty years regardless of the balance 
of payments. Molotov would agree to economic unity, which 
meant giving up exclusive exploitation of the Soviet zone, only 
if this claim were accepted and if the U.S.S.R. were given a 
share in the control of the Ruhr. 
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The western powers had no intention of meeting either con- 
dition. On legal grounds they held that Potsdam, which had 
made no provision for reparation from current production but 
only for deliveries of capital equipment in excess of Germany’s 
agreed peacetime needs, had settled the question once and for 
all; that the vague Yalta agreement, accepted by Roosevelt but 
not by Churchill, to consider ‘‘as a basis for discussion’’ the 
Soviet proposal for $20 billion in reparation (one-half of 
which would go to Russia), was superseded by the Potsdam 
decisions. On economic grounds they rejected absolutely any 
reparation program under which goods poured into Germany 
from the west, at American and British expense, would be 
siphoned off to the east. The American negotiators knew that 
the U.S. Congress would be firm on that point. They knew also 
that to make the U.S.S.R. such a large-scale creditor of Ger- 
many would give the Soviets immense power over any future 
German government. 

As a compromise proposal Marshall suggested that, in return 
for agreement to raise the level of industry, reparation from 
current output be delivered to the value of the difference be- 
tween what would be available under the old and new levels; 
but even these deliveries could not begin until German exports 
were sufficient to pay for current imports and for the expenses 
of occupation and relief already incurred by the occupying 
powers. This slight concession, which awakened no response 
from the Soviet leaders, was not seriously discussed. The Soviet 
Government, disappointed with the value to the Soviet economy 
of plant and equipment received under the Potsdam arrange- 
ment and desperately needing many varieties of goods, was in 
dead earnest about its reparation claim. The western powers 
were also in earnest. On this, the decisive issue before the con- 
ference, there was no sign of agreement. 

The western powers were equally firm in rejecting the Soviet 
demand for joint four-power control of the Ruhr, the great in- 
dustrial complex located in the British zone. Such a regime ap- 
pealed to the Soviet leaders as a means of assuring to the 
U.S.S.R. a share of the Ruhr production and of thwarting any 
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plans for building up Germany, or western Germany, as a 
threat to Soviet power. In presenting his demand Molotov 
argued that without firm control by the Allied powers the Ruhr 
might fall into the hands of reactionary interests, German or 
foreign, and again be a menace to the peace of the world. As 
the center of Germany’s heavy industry, the Ruhr was in many 
respects the key to the economic future of Germany and of 
Europe. At the moment it was a liability to the western powers, 
but both they and the Soviets knew that whoever controlled it 
held a trump card in the struggle for Europe. Moreover, while 
it might not have the same importance in a future war, the 
Ruhr had been the arsenal for two German attempts to gain 
hegemony over Europe. In France the future of the Ruhr was 
considered a vital question of national security. The French 
were less concerned with the economic unity or recovery of 
Germany than with keeping German economic and military 
power at a level lower than that of France. To this end Bidault 
presented at Moscow a plan for vesting ownership of the Ruhr 
industries in a special international authority representing all 
the nations which would sign the peace treaty with Germany. 
Under this regime, steel production would be restricted but coal 
output would be increased to the maximum to meet the needs 
of Allied nations.’ 

The French plan met no more encouraging response than 
had earlier French proposals for outright political detachment 
of the Ruhr from Germany. The United States and Britain op- 
posed any solution which would give the Russians a share in, 
and thus a veto over, decisions in this area so vital to their own 
interests. They hoped to use Ruhr coal and Ruhr industrial 
production, the latter still far below the permitted level set in 
March 1946, to ease their own burden in Germany and to aid 
the recovery of Europe. When Molotov suggested four-power 
control of the Ruhr, Bevin replied that his government would 
not accept a special regime in the U.K. zone as long as other 


1This plan was communicated to the other powers and made public before the 
opening of the Moscow conference. For text see Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
géres, Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 546, February 1, 1947. 
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zones remained under the control of the individual occupying 
powers. Marshall made a counter-proposal: let both the Ruhr and 
Upper Silesia, the industrial areas which had helped Hitler to 
enslave Europe, be placed under international control to assure 
Europe’s recovery. Upper Silesia had been taken over by Poland 
in 1945. There was no chance that the Soviet and Polish gov- 
ernments would invite the western powers to share in control 
of its industries. Molotov was given to understand that the 
chances of Soviet participation in the Ruhr were about the 
same. 

Bidault was in an uncomfortable position at Moscow. As the 
weakest of the Big Four, France’s influence in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers had always been limited. Bidault had tried, 
with some success, to play the role of mediator during the ne- 
gotiations of the Italian and Balkan peace treaties, but with 
Germany France was directly concerned and had its own fixed 
objectives on which it was not easy to compromise, much less 
to use as a basis for four-power agreement. Although the other 
three powers could not agree among themselves, they were 
together in giving scant consideration to proposals made by 
France. By force of circumstances, Bidault was compelled to 
modify his position, in order not to be left permanently isolated 
with a set of unrealizable demands. In the process France was 
pushed toward the United States and Britain rather than to- 
ward Russia. Once the American and British had given up seri- 
ously trying to make the four-power system work, the French 
veto was no more effective than the Soviet veto in blocking 
their policies in western Germany. Only those powers which 
held the Ruhr could give France an important part of what it 
wanted, namely coal and guarantees of security. The Saar ques- 
tion also turned France away from Russia. Molotov, at Mos- 
cow, refused to give his consent to the incorporation of the 
Saar into the French economy. Bevin and Marshall renewed 
the pledges already given in 1946 that their governments were 
prepared to see France take over the Saar. On another subject 
of great concern to France, coal, the United States and Britain 
showed a greater degree of accommodation than in the past. 
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The three powers concluded a separate agreement on April 19, 
outside the conference, providing for increased shipments of 
German coal to France on a sliding scale when production in 
the three western zones (Ruhr and Saar) should reach 280,000 
tons per day. The cumulative effect of these developments was 
to draw France out of its middle position toward a policy of 
working relationships with the United States and Britain. 


3. Political Issues at Moscow 


The deadlock on economic issues ensured the failure of the 
Moscow Conference. The discussion of the outstanding po- 
litical matters, most of which were long-range rather than im- 
mediate, had the effect of emphasizing the fact of disagree- 
ment all along the line. These included Germany’s future 
boundaries, the procedure for drafting the German peace 
treaty, the four-power security pact originally proposed by Sec- 
retary Byrnes, and the future political institutions of Germany. 
On none of them could the four find common ground. 

On territorial questions no decisions were taken. Marshall 
repeated what Byrnes had said in his famous Stuttgart speech 
of September 1946, that at Potsdam the territories east of the 
Oder-Neisse line had been assigned not to Polish sovereignty 
but to temporary Polish administration subject to a definitive 
territorial settlement in the peace treaty. He proposed naming 
a commission to study Germany's frontier with a view to avoid- 
ing a settlement which would create difficulties for Poland and 
for Europe in future years. While the United States had no ob- 
jection to the cession of Danzig, southern East Prussia and 
Upper Silesia to Poland, it saw the need of considering how 
much additional territory Poland could effectively settle. There 
were other reasons for drawing a final boundary more favor- 
able to Germany, the strongest of which that the Oder-Neisse 
line would never be acceptable even to moderate German opin- 
ion; it would tend to encourage extreme nationalist and adven- 
turous policies in Germany and to make impossible stable and 
friendly relations between Germany and Poland. Also, by los- 
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ing this food-producing area, Germany would have to become 
more industrialized than before the war or else become ‘‘a con- 
gested slum in the center of Europe.” These arguments did not 
impress Molotov, who took the position that the frontier had 
been fixed once and for all at Potsdam. The Soviet leaders saw 
no need to defer to the views of the western powers on the 
location of boundaries in a part of Europe of which they were 
in effective control. If at some future date they should find it 
politic to move the German-Polish frontier eastward, they could 
do so by dealing directly with Germany at Poland’s expense. 

In the west Germany's prewar frontiers remained unchanged 
because the one power which sought significant territorial 
changes, France, could not do anything about it without the 
consent of the others. For two years France had pleaded in vain 
for the separation of the Ruhr, the Rhineland and the Saar 
from Germany. The Soviet Union, having subjected Germany 
to a severe amputation of territory in the east, became a cham- 
pion of German unity and self-determination in the west. The 
United States and Britain also opposed the extreme French 
claims in the belief that such a solution, besides being contrary 
to the wishes of the people concerned, would create serious 
economic problems and could not contribute to peace and sta- 
bility in Europe. Byrnes said at Stuttgart that so far as the 
United States was aware the people of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land desired to remain united with the rest of Germany, and 
the United States was not going to oppose their desire. Eco- 
nomic incorporation of the Saar, with arrangements for its po- 
litical autonomy was the only crumb which the Americans and 
British would throw to France. The Soviet Union would not 
give its consent even to that. 

At Moscow Bidault once more advanced the proposal for a 
separate status for the Rhineland under permanent Allied occu- 
pation, and asked also that France be given the Rhine port of 
Kehl opposite Strasbourg as a strategic bridgehead. The Coun- 
cil took no decision on these claims, nor did it do anything 
about the requests for minor territorial adjustments which Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg and Czechoslovakia had placed 
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before the Foreign Ministers’ deputies in London. These were, 
supposedly, matters to be settled by the peace treaty, and the 
Council had not yet agreed even on procedure for drafting the 
treaty. France, however, did not want to wait any longer for 
the Saar, whose coal was needed by French industries. Bidaulkt, 
hoping to salvage something from the conference, put the Saar 
question up to Molotov in one dramatic session of the Council, 
pressing him again and again for an answer. The only answers 
he got were evasive but the meaning was clear: the Soviet 
Union was not prepared to give its assent. Soviet interests were 
not directly involved, as those of France were, but Molotov was 
not throwing away any of his bargaining counters. 

According tothe American view the best way to meet the 
understandable anxiety of France and other nations for security 
against German aggression was not by territorial changes or by 
keeping Germany pauperized, but through the proposed long- 
term four-power pact for the disarmament and demilitarization 
of Germany. Marshall, in one of the early meetings of the Mos- 
cow session, urged that the U.S. draft treaty be accepted in 
principle and referred to the deputies for detailed elaboration. 
Britain had already welcomed the American proposal at the 
time it was made by Secretary Byrnes in April 1946. France had 
at first been skeptical, but Bidault heartily supported its general 
conception at Moscow with the reservation that there must be 
agreement on practical measures of implementation. Molotov, 
in earlier sessions of the Council, had raised numerous objec- 
tions to the draft treaty. At Moscow he adopted the tactic of 
submitting a series of amendments covering practically all the 
controversial issues which were then under discussion, including 
reparation and four-power control of the Ruhr. He was obvi- 
ously not serious in listing these amendments, which would 
have turned the pact into a combination Potsdam agreement 
and peace treaty. They buried it beyond hope of rescue. 

The purpose behind the proposed four-power pact had been 
to establish firm joint guarantees which would relieve Russia, 
France and other European states of fear for their future secu- 
rity. It was intended as a brief and direct instrument to deal 
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with the fundamental security issue among the major Allies, 
thus clearing the atmosphere for discussion of the political and 
economic terms to be imposed on Germany, just as the four 
powers allied in the struggle against Napoleon had concluded 
a 20-year alliance in 1814 against renewed French aggression 
before making the peace settlement. In making the offer the 
United States was, indeed, forsaking its traditional antipathy to 
long-term commitments in Europe. The negative reaction of 
the Soviet leaders clearly implied that they were not interested 
in the security which such an American commitment would give 
to the Soviet Union. Apparently they felt confident that the 
Soviet Union’s strength and the success of its own policies in 
Germany would take care of any future German menace. Thus 
a four-power pact seemed to offer them no great advantage 
and had the disadvantage of committing the United States to 
participation in the control of Germany for a period of forty 
years. The Soviet Government did not cease to hope for an 
American withdrawal from Europe. 

Conclusion of a peace treaty presumably was the ultimate 
objective of the discussions on Germany. Before the Foreign 
Ministers could make a start in that direction they had to de- 
cide on procedure for drafting a treaty. They also took it upon 
themselves to discuss the constitution of a German government 
which presumably would sign it, although it was not yet de- 
cided whether there would be a treaty signed by Germany or 
merely, as the United States suggested, a “statute of peace’’ im- 
posed on Germany. The problem of procedure, the same that 
had bedeviled the negotiation of the five minor treaties, had 
been discussed at length but without result by the deputies at 
their recent meeting in London. The formation of a German 
government, a new item on the Council's agenda, offered even 
less hope of agreement, for beneath the question of political 
structure lay the fundamental issue of the future orientation 
and control of Germany. 

The peace treaties for Italy and the former Axis satellites 
were drawn up by the Big Four with little real participation by 
the smaller powers. Despite Byrnes’s efforts to have them 
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brought into it, the peacemaking procedure finally adopted per- 
mitted them only to make recommendations; the original draft- 
ing and all power of decision remained in the hands of the 
Big Four. The medium-sized powers like Australia and Canada, 
especially resentful at the minor role assigned to them, were 
determined to oppose a repetition of that procedure in the set- 
tlement with the principal enemy nation. No Canadian repre- 
sentative appeared before the deputies in January because 
Canada objected to the idea of formal hearings as a substitute 
for actual participation in the peacemaking. The United States, 
knowing that the small states (except those of eastern Europe) 
were likely to support the American position on points at issue 
with Russia, defended their right to a greater share in the peace 
settlement. Great Britain, conscious of sentiment in the domin- 
ions, took the same position. The Soviet Union wished to keep 
the drafting of the treaty in the hands of the Big Four, restrict- 
ing other states to a more or less decorative role. This attitude 
was understandable in view of the voting record of the smaller 
states at the Paris Conference of 1946 and in the United 
Nations. 

At Moscow, Marshall agreed with the Soviet view that the 
final decisions on the German treaty must be made by the Big 
Four, each having the right of veto. He agreed also that the 
peace conference should have only the power of recommenda- 
tion. Two points remained in dispute: What part would 
smaller nations have in the work of preparing the draft to be 
submitted to the peace conference, and what nations would be 
invited to that conference? The Soviet Union wished to limit 
invitations to eighteen states which were neighbors of Germany 
or had contributed to victory with substantial armed forces. 
The United States wished to bring in all 51 nations which had 
been at war with Germany. Marshall took up the line of reas- 
oning which Byrnes had made familiar, that all the Allied na- 
tions which fought the war, whatever the size of their contri- 
butions, should share in making the peace. Molotov held to the 
view that the powers which would have the responsibility of 
enforcing the peace should make the peace, with some help 
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from the nations most directly concerned. There was reason in 
both points of view, and the differences were not beyond the 
possibility of compromise. But neither side at Moscow was 
moved by the spirit of compromise. 

Since the collapse and extinction of the Nazi Reich in 1945 
there had been no German government. Each occupying power 
gave a different direction to political developments within its 
zone, without any agreement on when or how political respon- 
sibility would be restored to German hands. Early in the occu- 
pation the military authorities in the American zone had begun 
to transfer governmental functions to Germans, first on the 
local level, later through the election of assemblies and the 
adoption of democratic constitutions in the four states 
(Lander): Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, Greater Hesse, and 
the city of Bremen. Similar developments took place, more 
slowly, in the British and French zones. The Soviet zone also 
was divided into Lander, where elections were held and gov- 
ernments set up. Behind the formal governmental structure in 
the Soviet zone were the committees and agents of the Com- 
munist party (later the Socialist Unity party) which gave to 
German political life the discipline and uniformity desired by 
the Soviets. Berlin, though divided into four zones, was gov- 
erned as a unit by a municipal administration under the con- 
trol of the four-power Allied Kommandatura. 

Molotov, in July 1946, told his colleagues in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers that before the conclusion of a peace treaty 
there should be set up a single German government sufficiently 
democratic to extirpate all remnants of fascism and to fulfill 
its obligations to the Allies including reparation deliveries. As 
a first step he propesed the establishment of a central German 
administration. Byrnes, in his Stuttgart speech two months 
later, agreed that the time had come to give the Germans 
primary responsibility, under proper Allied safeguards, for run- 
ning their own affairs. He said that a provisional national gov- 
ernment, composed of the chief officials of the several Lander, 
should be set up to take charge of central administrative agen- 
cies and to prepare the draft of a federal constitution. This 
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constitution would be submitted to an elected convention for 
final drafting and then to the German people for ratification. 

These two proposals were not in conflict. Both powers pro- 
fessed to desire the immediate creation of central administra-- 
tive agencies and of a German government. The crucial ques- 
tions were how this provisional government would be organized. 
and what its relationship would be to the joint Allied control 
bodies and the zonal commanders. When this item was reached 
on the agenda of the Moscow conference, the Foreign Min- 
isters all stated their readiness to proceed with the formation 
of central German administrative agencies for economic affairs, 
but this was merely a repetition of what had been agreed at 
Potsdam and could not be effective since the Soviet Govern- 
ment was no more ready to accept economic unity than it had 
been in 1945 and 1946. They agreed further that a German ad- 
visory council should be created to aid in establishing a pro- 
visional government. Here again there was no real agreement; 
who would compose such an advisory council? Molotov and 
Vyshinsky urged the inclusion of representatives of trade 
unions, anti-fascist organizations and other groups which were, 
or might later come, under Communist control. The other three 
powers wished to limit it to representatives of the Land gov- 
ernments. 

When the Council discussed constitutional arrangements for 
Germany, the Soviet delegation proposed a strong, centralized 
government responsible for “‘state security,” while the other 
three favored varying degrees of decentralization. The conflict 
over centralism and federalism involved deep-seated convictions 
concerning the eventual political behavior of the Germans. The 
Soviet leaders apparently had faith in their ability, through 
Communist organization and penetration and through appeals 
to German nationalism, to turn a united, centralized Germany 
to the east. They suggested a constitution like that of the Wei- 
mar Republic, apparently willing to take the risk that it might 
again open the door to a dictatorship of the right. The French 
wanted to go back to something like the German Bund of 1815, 
to keep the hereditary enemy divided and weak. The Amer- 
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icans, and to a lesser extent the British, felt that a federal struc- 
ture, reserving to the Lander all but certain specified and 
limited powers, would be a brake on militarism and conducive 
to democratic development on western lines. They feared that 
a centralized government in Berlin, with wide police powers, 
could be more easily captured and exploited by a totalitarian 
movement of the right or of the left despite guarantees of 
human rights, secret balloting and the like. Whether the Ger- 
mans could be held indefinitely within the precise degree of 
federalization decided for them was another question. 

This contest among the powers for the future allegiance of 
Germany was matched by the political struggle within the Ger- 
man nation itself, a struggle not born of the war but going 
back many years. On one side were the middle class, erstwhile 
supporter of Hitler and now pro-western more through fear of 
social revolution than from loyalty to democracy, and the So- 
cial Democratic movement, which historically had been largely 
bourgeois in practice though Marxist in theory. On the other 
was the radical wing of the working class, which had failed in 
its bid for power in 1918-1919 but now had another and better 
opportunity with Germany in ruins and Soviet Russia the 
strongest power in Europe. So long as the Allied armies sat on 
the lid in a Germany divided into four parts, this internal strug- 
gle for power was potential rather than actual. As the Allied 
grip loosened, it was bound to come out in the open. For that 
reason each of the four powers in its own zone encouraged 
those groups and trends which it hoped to see prevail; each 
sought Allied agreement on a political structure for all Ger- 
many which would favor those groups and trends in the Ger- 
many of the future. 

The Soviet Government worked for the same kind of system 
that had served so well in eastern Europe: a coalition of 
“democratic’’ parties led by the Communists, a dependable po- 
litical police, a series of organized “‘anti-fascist’”” movements of 
workers, of youth, of women, and so on. In the Soviet zone it 
had set up some dozen German administrative agencies, which 
could become the nucleus of a German government. The 
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United States based its policies on the theory that a “safe” 
Germany, safe from the revival of National Socialism or the 
threat of communism and Soviet domination, must be a ‘\demo- 
cratic’ Germany in the western sense. Our work in Germany 
since V-E Day, according to General Hilldring, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for occupied areas, was ‘almost exclusively con- 
cerned with laying the foundation for democracy.” ? Secretary 
Marshall, at the Moscow conference, laid great stress on the 
need for guaranteeing human rights and political liberties in 
Germany. Each side felt that if Germany was not to become “a 
pawn or partner’ of the other, to use Secretary Byrnes’s phrase, 
something like its own political system must be established 
there. This addition of ideological factors to the competition 
for strategic advantage made it all the more difficult for the 
Allied powers to come to any agreement at all on Germany. At 
the same time it increased the opportunity for Germans to ex- 
ploit the differences among the Allies and perhaps eventually 
to defeat the one purpose which they had in common, that of 
preventing the revival of a strong and aggressive Germany not 
subject to any outside control. 

The Moscow conference was an important turning point. 
Although a new meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
was set for London in November, Moscow really marked the 
end of the road which began at Teheran and Yalta. The ir- 
reconcilable positions taken by the American and Soviet delega- 
tions on every controversial point indicated that neither saw 
any possibility, for some time to come, of a German and Euro- 
pean settlement based on four-power agreement. Stalin, in his 
talk with Marshall toward the end of the conference, said that 
the Moscow discussions were “only the first skirmishes and 
brushes of reconnaissance forces,” and that after the parties 
had exhausted themselves in dispute, compromises should be 
possible on all the main questions.® It was true that they were 
not inherently any more incapable of solution than the dispute 


2John H. Hilldring, “What Is Our Purpose in Germany?”, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLV, January, 1948, 83. 

3 Secretary Marshall's radio address on the results of the Moscow meeting, April 
28, 1947 (Department of State Bulletin XVI, May 11, 1947, 924). 
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over Trieste. The United States, however, was not willing to 
postpone positive action in western Germany while waiting for 
a ‘compromise of exhaustion’ that might never come. After 
Moscow American policy turned decisively toward measures 
for the economic reconstruction of western Germany and of 
Europe in cooperation with Great Britain and, if the French 
would go along, with France. The intransigent Soviet attitude 
at the Moscow meeting, Marshall said in a later speech, 
“brought us to the important conclusion that we faced the choice 
of quitting Europe altogether or of completing the task of 
European recovery. We had no intention of quitting.” * 

The western powers accepted the division of Germany as a 
fact that would endure for some time. They gave up the pursuit 
of “economic unity” at the cost of inaction in the west. The 
four-power machinery was left intact. The Allied Control 
Council continued to sit in Berlin. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers still had the German treaty on its agenda. Nobody 
wanted to rule out the possibility of an eventual agreement. 
But after Moscow, the United States and Britain set out to fol- 
low their own line in Bizonia, just as the Soviet Union had been 
following its own line in eastern Germany. If there were to be 
a settlement, it would be determined by events rather than by 
further negotiations. 


4. The Bizonal Merger 


The economic fusion of the American and British zones of 
occupation, formally in effect since January 1, 1947, remained 
in the organizational stage until the end of the Moscow con- 
ference. This solution was, after all, a second choice, for both 
powers would have preferred to have Germany treated as an 
economic unit. After Moscow they still held the offer open for 
Russia and France to join their zones to Bizonia, but Russia's 
adherence was now out of the question and the French seemed 
disposed to do nothing at least until after the London meeting. 


4 Address before the Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, January 15, 1948 (ibid., 
XVIII, January 25, 1948, 108). 
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The work of consolidating the American and British zones, 
accordingly, went ahead with a new note of firmness and per- 
manency. The two powers were staking the success of their 
policy in Germany on a joint program of economic recovery 
aimed at making the bizonal area self-sustaining at the end of 
three years and at the same time contributing to the recovery of 
western Europe. If the program should succeed, presumably the 
Soviet Union would have to offer better terms for a German 
settlement than it offered at Moscow; at any rate the strategic 
and bargaining position of the western powers would be 
greatly improved. 

The first bizonal arrangements, made before the Moscow 
meeting, included the following: a uniform living standard, 
including common food rations; pooling of resources, with allo- 
cation throughout the area according to need; a common export- 
import program. Six bizonal German executive committees 
were created, composed of representatives of the Land govern- 
ments and operating under the supervision of a British-American 
board. They were located at a number of different cities. This 
arrangement did not ensure uniform action throughout Bizonia 
since executive authority was left in the hands of the Lander 
themselves. The American military government, which had 
done much to build up the authority and prestige of the Land 
governments in the American zone as the foundation for a decen- 
tralized, democratic German political structure, insisted on this 
administrative decentralization, with which the British were not 
in sympathy. 

The three years’ cost of the bizonal program to the United 
States and Britain was put at roughly one billion dollars, to be 
split equally between the two in accordance with the Byrnes- 
Bevin agreement of December 2, 1946. The British were dubi- 
ous of their ability to carry such a heavy dollar burden at a 
time when their American loan was rapidly disappearing ahead 
of schedule, but the United States, for political reasons, was not 
willing to assume more than 50 percent when it was the British 
zone that had the larger deficit. For the time being no decision 
was taken on the problem of socialization, already planned for 
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the main industries in the U.K. zone, nor on the level of in- 
dustry and the reparation program. A decision to minimize differ- 
ences between the two powers kept these problems in the back- 
ground. Also, before the Moscow meeting, they had no wish to 
prejudice the chance of achieving German economic unity 
there and scrupulously avoided anything that might look like 
political fusion. The whole arrangement being somewhat tenta- 
tive, solution of the more difficult problems was put off. 

Partly for these reasons the bizonal experiment did not get a 
very promising start. Moreover, the administrative structure 
proved incapable of handling the problem it faced largely be- 
cause the German economic agencies did not have extensive 
authority to enforce their priority and allocation system. They 
were unable to do the urgent job of collecting food in rural 
areas and distributing it properly. If production held the key to 
a self-sustaining economy, food was essential if the production 
level was to be raised. And food was short in the winter and 
spring of 1947 when local collections fell down and shipments 
from America were delayed. The low rations for those not en- 
gaged in manual labor, kept officially at 1,550 calories daily but 
rarely reaching even that figure in actuality, forced the Ger- 
mans to devote much of their energy to the struggle for vital 
necessities. The situation was worst in the Ruhr, where despite 
extra rations for miners the production of coal dropped just 
when the Allied authorities had counted on a steady increase. 
German manufacturers evaded the allocation and price control 
system by withholding large quantities of their goods to barter 
for raw materials or for food and clothing for their workers. 
German peasants withheld food from the cities since the official 
prices offered no incentive to give it up. Since money would buy 
scarcely anything, black market and barter operations flourished 
on a grand scale. 

After the failure of the Moscow conference, the western 
powers felt free to take more positive decisions. By an agree- 
ment of May 29, 1947, between the British and U.S. military 
governments the structure of the bizonal administration was 
thoroughly reorganized and brought together at Frankfort, 
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with the United States accepting in substance the British thesis 
of more centralized authority. What amounted to legislative 
power in specified fields, subject to the approval of the two 
military governors and a bipartite control office was given to a 
new German Economic Council of 52 members elected by the 
parliaments of the Lander. Administrative authority was given 
to an Executive Committee and to “executive directors” head- 
ing the several departments.’ Under the new regime power was 
delegated to the Germans to run the economy themselves through 
central agencies whose writ ran throughout Bizonia, although 
implementation of the laws, except for transportation and com- 
munications, remained in the hands of the Lander. 

With the new bizonal organization in working order, the 
United States and Britain turned to some of the major prob- 
lems awaiting solution. Basic American policies were set forth 
in a new directive issued to General Clay on July 11, 1947. Re- 
placing the famous JCS 1067, which supposedly had guided 
U.S. policy in Germany since the start of the occupation, it 
ironed out the inconsistencies between that original directive 
and the policies subsequently developed and publicized in 
Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech and Marshall’s statements in Mos- 
cow. While maintaining the oft-stated American preference for 
economic unity, the directive laid down policies applicable in 
the two combined zones. The immediate objective of U.S. 
policy was stated to be “the attainment at the earliest practi- 
cable date of a self-sustaining German economy.” Production 
of food, coal and exportable items were to be given the high- 
est priority. The directive also contained the admonishment “to 
refrain from interfering in the question of public ownership of 
enterprises in Germany, except to ensure that any choice for or 
against public ownership is made freely through the normal 
processes of democratic government.” 

The level of industry set in March 1946, though not yet 


5 Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.) German Governmental 
Organization and Civil Administration, Report of the Military Governor, No. 
23, 1 April-3 May 1947%4-5. 
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reached, seemed much too limited a horizon when recovery had 
become the principal objective of the western powers in Ger- 
many. If the de facto partition were going to last for some 
time, the western zones had all the more need for production 
levels above those of the 1946 agreement. At the conclusion of 
the Moscow meeting Bevin announced plans to raise the per- 
mitted level of industry in the U.K. zone. The United States 
was prepared to do the same in its zone. Neither was willing 
to stick to the four-power level of industry if it held back plans 
for recovery in western Europe, when the Russians had already 
made it impossible to carry out the Potsdam program. Anglo- 
American talks produced an agreement in mid-July, but its an- 
nouncement was held up until France had been consulted. 
After a not entirely successful three-power meeting in London 
in August the United States and Britain decided that they 
could delay it no longer despite serious French reservations. 

The revised level of industry for the combined U.S. and 
U.K. zones, announced on August 29, 1947, fixed maximum 
production at the level of 1936, about one-third higher than 
that established by the four-power agreement of March 1946.° 
Annual steel output in Bizonia was set at 10.7 million tons as 
compared to 5.8 million tons for all Germany in the previous 
plan. Other big jumps were permitted in machinery and ma- 
chine tool production, light industry items, and chemicals, but 
no agreement was reached on the light metals industries 
(aluminum, magnesium, etc.) which remained prohibited as 
under the 1946 plan. If production in the combined zones 
reached these jevels, Germany would again be the biggest single 
factor in European machinery and machine tool production, but 
the occupying powers intended to see that the industrial capacity 
was used to serve Europe instead of dominating it. 

This step marked with finality the demise of Potsdam. As 
the Soviet Government did not hesitate to point out in a formal 
® For text of agreement and table see Office of Military Government (U.S.), 


Reparations and Restitution, Report of the Military Governor, August-September, 
1947, No. 27, 17-23. 
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protest, it was a direct violation of the Potsdam protocol and 
the 1946 level of industry and reparation agreement. The 
United States and United Kingdom did not deny it, merely not- 
ing that the Soviet Union had already violated Potsdam by re- 
fusing to treat Germany as an economic unit. They then went 
ahead with their reparation program, designating for dis- 
mantling and delivery those plants representing capacity above 
the newly set levels.’ 

Another and more pressing matter requiring Anglo-American 
agreement, if western Germany was to play its assigned part in 
European recovery, was coal production in the Ruhr, for the 
economic stagnation in Germany was caused by shortages of 
food, coal and other materials, not by legal limitations on in- 
dustrial capacity. Despite large shipments from the United 
States, insufficient coal was still the primary bottleneck block- 
ing European production in all fields. The Ruhr, the great 
source of coal for continental Europe, was not producing coal 
at the prewar rate. For a long period the working force was 
nearly 50 percent smaller than before the war and a good deal 
less efficient. Food rations, higher for miners than for the gen- 
eral population, were still inadequate for heavy work. Absen- 
teeism and lack of housing for miners were serious problems. 
The deterioration of mine equipment was another. In the first 
half of 1947 there was some improvement, though daily 
production did not pass 240,000 tons, a little more than one-half 
the 1938 average. That something must be done to raise coal 
output after the bizonal merger was recognized both by the 
British authorities, who until then had borne the responsibili- 
ties, and by the American authorities, anxious to share those 
responsibilities and meanwhile very free in their criticism. A 
special Anglo-American conference in Washington was called 
in August to consider the broad aspects of the whole Ruhr coal 
problem. 

The ownership and management of the mines, the repair of 


7 By the end of the year 767 plants in the three western zones had been de- 
clared available for reparation, including 187 in the U.S. zone and 496 in the 
U.K. zone (ibid., October-December, 1947, No. 30, 2). 
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mines, of equipment and transport facilities, the improvement 
of miners’ living standards, and the allocation of production 
were the principal matters calling for decision. The industry 
had been run by the North German Coal Control, jointly 
staffed by Germans and British and supervised by the latter. 
The British Government had made known its intention of so- 
cializing the mines, which meant, presumably, vesting the 
rights of ownership in the U.K. military government until such 
time as governing authority was turned over to a national or 
local German government. American officials had no favorable 
opinion either of the planned socialization or of the British 
system of management, which was severely criticized in a re- 
port drafted by Robert Moses who had undertaken a special 
mission to Germany at the behest of the War Department. 

The question of organization was one of technical and ad- 
ministrative efficiency, capable of adjustment without much 
difficulty since both governments had the same aim, increased 
production. Socialization was a more controversial topic, indeed 
to some American officials it was a fighting word. Some part of 
the American opposition to it was a reflection of faith in capi- 
talism and of unwillingness on principle to introduce socialism 
anywhere, especially where the Germans themselves, in the 
British zone, had not had the chance to vote on it. The British 
Labor Government naturally did not look at it from the same 
angle. Aside from this question of principle there were certain 
practical aspects to be considered: how to give the mines back 
to their former owners when most of the latter were held as 
leading Nazis; what Germans to consult on the issue of sociali- 
zation, those in the Ruhr area, in the Land North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Bizonia, or all Germany; what account to take of 
the attitude of the labor unions, which seemed to want sociali- 
zation and might not mine coal if the old owners were restored. 
Although there was no unanimity on the subject among British 
military government officials, the London government evidently 
sided with those who felt that there were sound political 
reasons for immediate socialization, that to ignore the miners’ 
wishes would play into the hands of the Communists. The 
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American plan was to have some sort of trusteeship arrange- 
ment, with German management and operation, for a fixed 
number of years, after which a decision on ownership could be 
made by the German people. 

The coal talks in Washington, which were concluded early 
in September, produced recommendations for a series of steps 
to increase production. A new system of German management 
under joint Anglo-American supervision was to replace the 
North German Coal Control. Every effort was to be made to 
meet the 1,550-calory ration and then to raise it to 1,800 in 
recognition that food was the most important single factor in 
increasing coal output. Priority was to be given to the coal in- 
dustry in obtaining steel and other necessities. The question of 
ownership of the mines was left in abeyance, a tacit victory for 
the American point of view. 

The new system of management for the coal industry went 
into effect in November 1947, a month in which production 
reached a new postwar high of 284,410 tons daily. Yet the gen- 
eral economic picture in Bizonia was still discouraging. Not 
only coal but the whole economy seemed to be on dead center, 
with no early prospect of getting off. The upper level of in- 
dustrial production might be set at the 1936 standard, but ac- 
tual production still was no more than 50 percent of that of 
1936. Transportation remained a bottleneck. The uncertain 
value of the currency encouraged idleness, hoarding and barter, 
vitiating economic life at innumerable points. Prices and wages 
had ceased to have any meaning. The two occupying powers 
were reluctant to undertake currency reform in the combined 
zones alone, since that would give a finality to the partition of 
Germany which they wished to avoid until they had made one 
more plea for economic unity at the London conference. 

The same motive lay behind the avoidance of anything ap- 
proaching political fusion of the two zones. Soviet propaganda 
had been hammering away at the theme that the western 
powers were preparing the permanent division of Germany. 
While Herbert Hoover and others had made the suggestion of 
establishing a government for western Germany and conclud- 
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ing a peace treaty with it, that was not the policy of the United 
States and British governments. They did not wish to be re- 
sponsible for the partition of Germany, or to appear so. On the 
other hand, the logic of events was pushing them toward it. 
Germany had been partitioned in fact, divided into separate 
and in many ways hostile units, ever since the occupation 
began. Since the spring of 1946 the idea of effective four-power 
direction of political and economic developments in Germany 
had been virtually abandoned. The social structure and political 
system in the Soviet zone was already quite different from the 
other zones. The old Junker class had been destroyed by the 
land reform. The larger industries had been socialized or taken 
over by the Soviet authorities. Economically the Soviet zone 
was integrated with the Soviet bloc in eastern Europe, not with 
the rest of Germany, as agreed at Potsdam. As more political 
functions and authority were given to Germans in each zone, 
the mold hardened. The Germans themselves did not accept 
the idea of partition, but they could do nothing about it so long 
as the occupying powers remained. The Social Democrats, for 
example, were not keen on a separate western German state in 
which they probably would be outweighed by the conservative 
parties, particularly if the French zone were included; nor did 
they wish to abandon hope of eventual reunion with their 
brothers in the Soviet zone who had been forced into a merger 
with the Communists. 

German politics, however, did not stand still, nor could 
they be confined within the boundaries of the separate Lander. 
In the east the favored Socialist Unity party was the instrument 
for controlling the whole Soviet zone, although other parties, 
except the Social Democrats, were allowed to exist. In the west 
the Social Democrats and Christian Socialists ®° vied for position 
throughout the other three zones. The average German, pre- 
occupied with the hard problems of living, was not much inter- 
ested in politics. He knew that the parties and political leaders 
could not deal with fundamental questions so long as the Al- 


8 Variously known in different Lander as Christian Democratic Union, Christian 
Social Union, and Christian Social People’s Party. 
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lied military occupation lasted. However, Allied differences and 
competition for German favor, in addition to Allied depend- 
ence on Germans for getting things done, gave the German 
politicians a certain amount of freedom to manoeuvre. Where 
they could, they carried their organizations, their campaigns 
and appeals across local and zonal boundaries. 

The United States and Great Britain were compelled to give 
some consideration to the possibility of a political merger of 
their zones and the eventual creation of a west German govern- 
ment. Economic fusion had not produced the hoped-for results. 
The dispersal of political power undoubtedly contributed to 
the dissipation of economic effort. As the two occupying 
powers had to pay the bill, they could hardly ignore the pres- 
sure for replacing the German bizonal organizations in Frank- 
fort with a central German political authority which would be 
more effective in obtaining German cooperation. Without that 
cooperation it might be impossible to achieve the economic ob- 
jectives so crucial to the success of American and British policy 
in Germany and in Europe. However, no such step would be 
taken before the London conference, where Molotov could be 
counted on to champion the cause of German unity. 


5. Shifts in the French Position 


Unless France could be won over to full cooperation with 
the United States and Britain, even western Germany could not 
be organized as a unit. At the Moscow conference in the spring 
of 1947 Bidault had moved closer to the western powers, but 
France was not yet prepared to see Bizonia become Trizonia 
through the addition of the French zone without getting some- 
thing more in return than the Saar and an agreement on Ruhr 
coal. The French zone, smallest and poorest of the four, was 
not the primary factor in the consideration either of France or 
of the United States and Britain. France probably would be 
ready to merge its zone with the others as soon as the zone was 
no longer paying for itself and would require imports payable 
in dollars. What really concerned the French was the future of 
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German industry and of the Ruhr. What interested the United 
States and Britain was French cooperation in achieving their 
objectives in Germany and in Europe, economic recovery and 
the containment of Soviet power. . 

The purpose behind French policy was to keep Germany 
weak. The specific methods proposed were territorial amputa- 
tions, political decentralization, and strict economic control. All 
these elements entered into the French position on the Ruhr. 
Again and again, at the conference table and through diplo- 
matic channels, France had put forward its demands for the 
separation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr from Germany, with 
no success. This position had the strong backing of the Com- 
munist party and of the MRP, Bidault’s party. By the begin- 
ning of 1947 the French Government had moved toward the 
more moderate views of the Socialists, who held the premier- 
ship and were still influential as the middle group in the govern- 
ment despite declining strength at the polls. Molotov had cut 
the ground from under the French Communists by opposing de- 
tachment of the Ruhr from Germany, and the MRP leaders saw 
the futility of pressing demands already rejected by the three 
stronger powers. France then essayed a compromise plan for 
international control of the Ruhr industries while not ruling 
out the retention of German sovereignty. Ownership of the 
mines and plants was to be vested in an international authority, 
which would maximize coal output while restricting production 
of steel, machinery and chemicals. 

The French plan was not discussed in detail at the Moscow 
conference where the Ruhr issue was posed in another form by 
Molotov’s demand for a system of four-power control.? When 
this demand was rejected by Bevin and Marshall, no decision 
was taken. France, however, was not willing to let the matter 
rest. The United States and Britain were planning to restore 
industry in their combined zones, especially in the Ruhr, to 
relatively high prewar levels. The French were alarmed at this 
revival of war potential and dubious of the willingness or 
ability of Britain and America to establish and maintain an 


9 See above, pp. 67-70, 71. 
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effective system of guarantees against German rearmament. 
With the partition of Germany a fact, France could accomplish 
nothing through further four-power negotiations. There re- 
mained the opportunity to obtain a three-power agreement on 
the Ruhr as the price for joining the French zone to Bizonia. 

At Moscow Marshall had stated as the American view that 
no special regime was necessary during the period of occupa- 
tion. After that, “some special provision for the overseeing of 
the Ruhr resources’” might be advisable, but no attempt could 
be made to solve the security aspect of the problem until the 
overall question of security against Germany had been dealt 
with. American officials in Germany remained hostile to the 
idea of a special regime for the Ruhr as likely to antagonize the 
Germans and to interfere with plans for economic recovery. 
Although this view had its advocates in Washington, others, 
chiefly in the State Department, took the approach that it was 
important to get the support and good will of France if the 
Marshall plan and American policy in Europe were to succeed. 
The American initiative for a four-power security pact having 
led nowhere, they saw more reason to give at least partial satis- 
faction to the deeply rooted French desire for tangible guaran- 
tees of security. John Foster Dulles, who had accompanied 
Marshall to Moscow and would go also to London, was known 
to favor in principle an international regime for the Ruhr 
which would promote recovery as well as guarantee security. 
Secretary Marshall, in a speech made on the eve of his de- 
parture for London, stated that “safeguards must. be set to 
insure that the resources and industrial potential of the Ruhr 
... Should not be left under the exclusive control of any future 
German Government but should be used for the benefit of the 
European community as a whole.” *° This statement, taken in 
connection with his remarks at Moscow, implied that the of- 
ficial U.S. policy had moved at least some distance away from 
the purely negative position set forth in Byrnes’s speech at 
Stuttgart in 1946. 


10 Address at Chicago, November 18, 1947 (Department of State Bulletin, XVII, 
November 30, 1947, 1028). 
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As for the Saar, France was making all necessary preparations 
for its absorption into the French economy. The people of the 
Saar, who had voted by more than go percent in 1935 to join Hit- 
ler’s Reich, now appeared to favor separation from defeated Ger- 
many and economic attachment to France. They had every 
material reason for making that choice in the difficult condi- 
tions obtaining in the immediate postwar period. The French 
authorities certainly encouraged them to make it. In any case, 
leaders of the two major political parties, the Christian Peo- 
ple’s party and the Social Democrats, decided to swim with the 
tide and not against it. They publicly declared their support of 
the French plans. In the elections held in October 1947 for an 
assembly to elaborate a constitution for the autonomous Saar 
territory, under French protection, these parties won 45 of the 
50 seats. The Communists, the only party to oppose taking 
such a decision, won but 8 percent of the vote and two seats. 
The political status of the Saar presumably would be confirmed 
by an international statute or treaty, as in the period between 
1920 and 1935, with guarantees of the rights of the popula- 
tion. Britain and the United States took no initiative to obtain 
agreement on such guarantees before agreeing to the incorpora- 
tion of the Saar into the French economy. The political prob- 
lem of how the 900,000 Germans living there were to be gov- 
erned was left to the discretion of France. 

France’s major concern was not Saarlanders but Saar coal. 
Production, by the middle of 1947, had been brought to about 
30,000 tons per day, 80 percent of the prewar rate, and was 
steadily rising. But France was getting only about 20 percent 
of the coal exports, which went into the German pool for allo- 
cation by the European Coal Committee of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe (formerly by the European Coal Or- 
ganization). Almost all the rest went to the French zone of 
Germany. However, since full control of the distribution of 
Saar coal would bring some advantages to France, Bidault 
was prepared to make one more effort, at the coming Lon- 
don conference, to get four-power agreement on his Saar pro- 
posals. Should it fail, all indications were that France would 
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go ahead with “economic annexation,” with British and Amer- 
ican consent.’* But control of the Saar would not by any means 
solve the French coal problem. The key factor in the equation 
would still be the Ruhr. 

The other matter troubling France was the upward revision 
of the level of German industry. Unable to prevent it, the 
French concentrated their energies on obtaining guarantees that 
France should not be left behind Germany in reconstruction 
and industrial expansion. France wished to raise its steel pro- 
duction to 12 million tons per year or even higher, seeking 
assurance of enough German coal to keep German steel output 
down and French output up. Security was not the only con- 
sideration in the French mind. France’s position and prestige 
as a great power seemed also to require a position of economic 
primacy in western Europe. According to the French argument 
it was as sound economics to ship Ruhr coal to Lorraine as to 
ship Lorraine ore to the Ruhr, and much sounder politics. The 
Americans and British did not take the economic side of this 
argument seriously. They saw rapid recovery of Ruhr industry 
as being of immediate assistance to European recovery, a view 
shared by Belgium, Holland and Denmark. By contrast, the 
project of attempting to shift the center of heavy industry to 
France seemed expensive and full of uncertainties. 

The French feared that General Clay and others who were 
determining American policy in Germany were bent on making 
German industry the cornerstone of reconstruction, and that 
after rebuilding it they would leave it in the hands of the same 
group which had actively assisted Hitler's program of expan- 
sion and war. There was much resentment in Paris when the 
Americans and British went ahead with their negotiations on 
raising the level of industry without paying any attention to the 
French viewpoint. Even after Marshall in a hurried note to 
Bidault pledged that no decision would be taken prior to con- 
sultation with France either on the level of industry or on the 
Ruhr coal question, Paris was not mollified. The incident was a 
public demonstration of the fact that the State Department did 
11 See below, pp. 460, 466-467. 
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not always see eye to eye with the War Department and Gen- 
eral Clay. The latter, who was less sympathetic with France's 
views, had the direct responsibility and therefore the decisive 
voice on many aspects of U.S. policy in Germany. France re- 
ceived reassuring diplomatic notes and a chance to present its 
views at a three-power conference in London, but no real con- 
cessions in Germany. 

On August 22, 1947, tripartite talks opened in London on 
the revised level of industry and on the new plan of manage- 
ment for the coal mines of the Ruhr. The British and American 
representatives made an effort to meet the French objections 
on both subjects without changing their basic plans and the 
decisions they had already reached between themselves. They 
declared that the plan for control and management of the Ruhr 
coal industry did not prejudice the future status of the mines, 
but the French reserved final acceptance of the decision. France 
was not given guarantees of a greater proportion of the coke 
output, although this matter was referred to experts of the 
three powers in Berlin who later worked out an arrangement 
satisfactory to the French. France accepted in principle the re- 
vised level of industry, reserving its position on certain particu- 
lar industries, while the other two powers agreed that their 
plans for the combined zones would not negate the objectives 
of disarmament and demilitarization. In a communiqué issued. 
after the conference Hervé Alphand, head of the French dele- 
gation, stated France’s willingness to accept these plans if 
France were given guarantees on the future status of the Ruhr 
mines and industries and if a rate were fixed for increasing 
German production, assuring sufficient coal exports to France. 

France still had not obtained the guarantees it wanted on the 
Ruhr and on German industry. But it was important that the 
three western powers, ignoring the Soviet Union, had reached 
the stage of detailed negotiations in search of compromises. 
France was not yet prepared for the fusion of the three western 
zones, but something in the nature of a three-power front had 
been created for the London meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in November. Even more important in shifting 
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France to the Anglo-American side were the changes in the 
French Government itself since the Moscow conference and 
the break between western and eastern Europe over the Mar- 
shall plan. Bidault at Moscow represented a governing coali- 
tion which included the Communists. Shortly after the con- 
ference they were dropped from the government. When Rus- 
sia rejected the Marshall plan and mobilized Communist forces 
throughout Europe to fight it, the French Government moved 
closer to Britain and America and away from Russia. Although 
these changes did not spring primarily from the issues of the 
German settlement, the latter could not be isolated from the 
struggle for Europe. When the London conference met in No- 
vember to discuss Germany, the Communists in France were 
engaged in a campaign of strikes and violence against the gov- 
ernment. Inevitably, Bidault took the side of Marshall and 
Bevin on the major issues which came before the conference.” 


6. The Austrian Treaty 


Secretary Marshall went to the Moscow conference of March 
1947 with some hope that agreement on a treaty for Austria 
could finally be reached there. Austria, according to the Mos- 
cow Declaration of 1943, was to be restored to independence; 
it was regarded by the United States as a liberated and not an 
enemy state. Nevertheless, this first victim of Hitlerite aggres- 
sion, though permitted to have a government, had been sub- 
jected like the Reich itself to four-power occupation and the rule 
of an Allied Council. The four powers had then agreed that 
there had to be some international instrument to terminate 
the occupation and to fix the country’s frontiers and future in- 
ternational status. Technically it would not be a peace treaty, 
but this legal fiction was of limited benefit to Austria. In many 
respects the draft articles submitted in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers closely resembled the peace treaties for the former 
Nazi satellites in eastern Europe. 

The United States, early in 1946, urged speedy conclusion of 


12 See below, p. 461. 
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an Austrian treaty. There were two good reasons for haste. The 
cutting of so small a country into four occupation zones and 
the imposition of the burden of occupying armies gave Austria 
no chance to get on its feet. Moreover, so long as Austria 
should be occupied, the Soviet Union would have the right to 
maintain troops in Hungary and Rumania to guard the Red 
Army’s lines of communication. For those same reasons Molo- 
tov did not share Byrnes’s desire for a speedy settlement. The 
Soviet zone in eastern Austria was the largest and most im- 
portant of the four zones. Soviet troops were living off the 
land. The Soviet authorities were taking machinery, petroleum 
products, and many other things from their zone as war booty 
and “German assets’” while carrying on debates with the Aus- 
trian Government and the other Allied powers concerning their 
right to do so. 

In January 1947 the Austrian treaty first came up for de- 
tailed discussion before the Foreign Ministers’ deputies. Agree- 
ment was reached on the less controversial articles, and the dis- 
agreements were referred to the Foreign Ministers themselves. 
Most important of the disputed points was the matter of Ger- 
man assets. The Potsdam agreement of 1945 had assigned to 
the U.S.S.R., as part of its share of reparation from Germany, 
all German assets in eastern Austria, i.e. the Soviet zone. This 
was just one of the bargaining counters in the general deal on 
reparation made at Potsdam. It was thrown in rather casually 
and without any agreement on the definition of such assets. To 
Austria, however, it was no bargaining counter but, in the 
words of President Karl Renner, a matter which would decide 
his country’s future. From 1938 to 1945 Austria had been gov- 
erned as a part of Germany, its economy largely taken over by 
Germans without compensation. While the latter had expanded 
some industries, notably iron and steel and petroleum, for war 
purposes, the Soviet claims covered not only such assets but 
much of Austria’s prewar wealth. The Soviet Government pro- 
ceeded to demand factories, oil wells, banks, joint stock com- 
panies, even urban and rural real estate. Most of this property 
it took possession of on the spot or removed to the Soviet 
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Union. For nearly two years the three powers which had signed. 
the Potsdam agreement argued over the interpretation of this 
crucial clause. The western powers held that property acquired 
by the Germans through force or duress with inadequate com- 
pensation after the Anschluss could not be considered as Ger- 
man. The Soviets stood firm for their broader definition, which 
would have given them title to vast properties and resources on 
which Austria was counting heavily for its own reconstruction 
and future economic stability. 

At the Moscow conference several articles were added to 
the agreed clauses of the Austrian treaty. Twenty articles re- 
mained to be settled, but of these only three major ones really 
stood in the way of final agreement on the treaty: the Yugo- 
slav territorial claim to southern Carinthia, the Yugoslav de- 
mand for $150 million in reparation, and the definition of Ger- 
man assets. On the first two the Soviet delegation supported 
Yugoslavia while the three western powers rejected both 
claims. These positions did not change in the course of the 
Moscow discussions. Nor was any progress made on the third 
point. It was clear that no agreement could be reached on the 
Austrian treaty, said Marshall at the close of the conference, 
unless the Soviet delegation was willing to make a greater ef- 
fort to reach an understanding on German assets. Molotov was 
content to wait for the western powers to make a greater effort 
to reach an understanding. They held their ground. “Accept- 
ance of the Soviet position,” Marshall reported on his return 
to the United States “. . . would mean that Austria’s chances 
of surviving as an independent self-supporting state would be 
dubious. She would in effect be but a puppet state.” ** 

The Austrian Government, meanwhile, was growing des- 
perate at the failure of the great powers to agree on a treaty. 
The Austrian view on the Soviet claims was the same as that of 
the western powers, that to satisfy them would condemn 
Austria to bankruptcy and economic servitude, whether the 
Russians removed the property or took permanent title to it in 
Austria under a proposed plan for extraterritorial rights. On 


13 Department of State Bulletin, XVI, May 11, 1947, 923. 
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the other hand, the indefinite postponement of the conclusion 
of a treaty was a dismal prospect, for it meant continuation of 
the burdensome occupation, under which the Austrian Govern- 
ment was not master in its own country. The longer Soviet 
troops remained, the greater were the chances that eastern 
Austria, perhaps the entire country, would in effect be in- 
corporated into the Soviet-controlled eastern European bloc. 
Karl Gruber, Foreign Minister of the coalition People’s Party-So- 
cial Democratic government which came into office after the 
election of November 1945, strove as best he could to persuade 
the powers to withdraw their troops and conclude a treaty. In- 
vited to Moscow to present the Austrian viewpoint, Gruber 
even talked to the Soviet leaders of a possible direct Soviet- 
Austrian compromise on German assets. To this initiative the 
western powers gave no encouragement. They too had a vital 
interest in the maintenance of Austrian independence in view 
of Austria’s strategic location in the center of Europe. They 
felt that they themselves were in a better position than Gruber 
to bargain with Russia on the crucial points of the central 
European settlement. 

Politically, Austria had attained a remarkable stability in 
comparison with its neighbors. Under the revised four-power 
control agreement of June 28, 1946, the Austrian Government 
was given authority to act in all four zones (though in practice 
it was not always able to do so), remaining under the ultimate 
control, however, of the Allied Council. The two parties in the 
government coalition together represented about 95 percent of 
the population, with the People’s Party drawing its strength 
from the conservative countryside and the Social Democrats 
intrenched in their traditional stronghold, the city of Vienna. 
Even in the Soviet zone the Communists were weak and the 
labor unions firmly in Social Democratic hands. Economically, 
Austria’s position was anything but stable. A deficit area in food, 
it could live only by maintaining a high level of industrial pro- 
duction, but many of its major industries were now outside 
Austrian control. Austrian oil was being shipped eastward, 
with no return to the Austrian economy. Austrian factories in 
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the Soviet zone were producing goods for the benefit of the 
occupying power. For coal, absolutely essential to keep the 
economy going, Austria was dependent on uncertain deliveries 
from Poland and the Ruhr. Food, medicines and other badly 
needed supplies were furnished by UNRRA as long as it lasted, 
then Great Britain and the United States came to the rescue 
with further aid. Under the post-UNRRA relief program Aus- 
tria received about $73 million worth of American goods in 
the summer and autumn of 1947 but then had to be helped 
again in the spring of 1948 with interim aid intended 
to keep the Austrian people from starvation until the 
coming into effect of the European Recovery Program. The 
Soviet High Commissioner protested in the Allied Council 
against the terms of the United States-Austrian agreements 
covering distribution of these relief supplies, charging infringe- 
ments on Austria’s sovereignty. Austrians, seeing goods flowing 
in from the west and flowing out to the east, could draw their 
own conclusions. 

For these solid economic reasons as well as because the two 
leading parties were wholly pro-western in their orientation, 
the Austrian Government committed the country unreservedly 
to the western side in the struggle for Europe. The likelihood 
of Soviet retaliation did not deter the government from partici- 
pation in the Marshall plan. Austria, being occupied by all four 
powers, had more freedom to act than the states of eastern 
Europe. And relations with Russia were already so bad that the 
Austrians had little to lose from that standpoint. Chancellor 
Leopold Figl, in an unusually frank public speech in March 
1948, referred to his country as “like a child between two 
divorced parents; from one side she receives nothing but blows 
and from the other refuge. Who can be surprised that she 
seeks this refuge? From one side we receive help, from the 
other demands that far exceed our capacity.” ™* 

So long as there was no treaty to settle the controversy over 
those demands, Austria’s fate and the balance of forces in cen- 
tral Europe remained uncertain, dangerously uncertain. Some 


14 New York Times, March 14, 1948. 
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hope was kept active after the Moscow conference by the de- 
cision of the Council of Foreign Ministers that a four-power 
Treaty Commission should meet in Vienna. Its task was to seek 
common ground on the remaining unagreed clauses of the 
draft treaty. The commission would include a committee of 
experts which would establish concrete facts concerning Ger- 
man assets and United Nations property in Austria. In 85 
meetings, from May to October 1947, the commission proved 
unable to agree on a common draft for a single one of the 19 
articles referred to it. Four of the five months were spent on 
Article 35, German assets. Much of the argument concerned 
the old question of legal definition, but the committee of ex- 
perts did look into specific industries such as petroleum and 
Danube shipping, accumulating a vast amount of information. 
The western powers found out more precisely than before what 
the Soviet Union was claiming, namely, about $750 million 
worth of property, with permanent immunity from nationaliza- 
tion and exemption from Austrian laws for the industrial and 
business concerns claimed. The demands covered about half the 
industries of eastern Austria, including all the oil reserves, 75 
percent of the property of the Danube Steamship Company, 
and whole or part ownership of almost 300 factories. 

The western powers regarded such demands as far beyond 
Austria’s capacity to pay and the proposed immunity of Soviet 
enterprises as leaving the keys to Austria’s economy in Soviet 
hands. Having got the discussions from the legal to the more 
practical plane, however, they were ready to talk in terms of 
specific compromise settlement. On the last day of the Vienna 
session the French delegation, apparently with the blessing of 
of their American colleagues, put forward a compromise pro- 
posal that a fixed sum be taken as representing the value of 
German assets in eastern Austria, except for oil and Danube 
shipping; Austria could pay this sum over a period of years in 
foreign currency and in goods, in addition to specific alloca- 
tion of oil and shipping properties. In effect, this proposal 
would amount to Austria’s paying reparation, ruled out by the 
Potsdam agreement, but it offered a way out of the hitherto 
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insoluble problem of German assets. Should the powers take 
up the proposal and reduce the negotiations to bargaining over 
a specific sum, it might be possible to scale down the Soviet 
demands to a figure somewhere near Austria’s capacity to pay 
and thus acceptable to the western powers. 

At the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Lon- 
don in November 1947 Secretary Marshall succeeded in getting 
the Austrian treaty placed at the top of the agenda, whereupon 
it was immediately referred to the deputies, whose discussions 
got nowhere. The western delegations drew the conclusion that 
the Soviet Union had no intention of concluding a treaty on 
Austria except on terms absolutely unacceptable to the other 
powers. Marshall asked Molotov some direct questions. “Does 
the Soviet Delegation now have any proposal to resolve the 
differences, other than that the three western powers reverse 
their firm convictions and agree to the Soviet position on Ger- 
man assets? Does the Soviet Union repudiate the [1943 } Mos- 
cow declaration regarding the reestablishment of a free and 
independent Austria? Exactly what is it that the Soviet Union 
wants from Austria?” © On the last day, just as the conference 
was breaking up after the complete failure to reach any agree- 
ment on Germany, Molotov’s reply came in the form of a sud- 
den announcement that the Soviet Union had a new proposal to 
make on Austria based on the French compromise formula, 
which at London had been put into concrete terms, it was 
decided to have the deputies consider it at an early date. 
The western powers were anxious to see whether the Russians 
really had some idea of coming to an agreement, or merely were 
making a gesture, devoid of real meaning, for the purpose of 
keeping the Council of Foreign Ministers from expiring on the 
spot. 

The deputies met on February 20, 1948, to consider the 
Soviet proposals, under which Austria would grant to the So- 
viet Union the following: 50-year concessions to oil production 
areas equivalent to two-thirds of the total production, and to 
exploration rights in two-thirds of the undeveloped areas in 


15 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, December 14, 1947, 1183. 
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eastern Austria; oil refineries with an annual capacity of 
450,000 tons; all assets of the Danube Steamship Company in 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, plus 25 percent of its assets 
in Austria itself; and finally, $200 million payable in two years 
in convertible currency in lieu of all German assets other than 
in oil and shipping. The Soviet Union would have certain 
extraterritorial rights in connection with assets taken over, and 
any disputes arising out of the assets problem would be settled 
bilaterally between the Soviet and Austrian governments. All 
in all, the new proposals did represent a real scaling down of 
previous claims. The American and British deputies, calling 
them still too high, attempted to whittle them down further. 
Their problem was to decide what was a tolerable price to pay 
to get Russian troops out of Austria; to estimate what Austria 
could pay and what the western powers (in practice, the United 
States) would be willing to pay over and above Austria's ca- 
pacity; and to decide just where was the point at which conces- 
sions would have to stop in order that Austria’s independence 
would not be placed in jeopardy. 

The western powers suggested a figure in the neighborhood 
of 40 percent as the share of Austria’s oil production to be in- 
cluded in the proposed concessions. They tried to get agree- 
ment on the specific oil refineries to be transferred. With re- 
spect to the cash payment of $200 million, the United States 
took the position that no lump sum could be agreed to without 
an investigation of Austria’s capacity to pay. It rejected also 
the claim of extraterritorial rights, a near-perfect example of 
“capitalist-imperialist exploitation” and denial of sovereignty 
to small nations, crimes attributed daily to the western powers 
by the Soviet press and radio. Despite these important dif- 
ferences the deputies made some progress toward an agreement 
in that both sides made concessions narrowing the gap between 
the two sets of figures on oil and shipping. This progress was 
nullified, however, when consideration of Yugoslavia’s terri- 
torial claim, supported by the U.S.S.R. and rejected by the 
others, brought on a complete deadlock. When the sessions 
ended early in May, the Council of Foreign Ministers had 
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added another chapter to its record of failure. Austria, still 
split by the line dividing eastern from western Europe, could 
look forward to continued military occupation for an indefinite 


period. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
MENDING INTER-AMERICAN FENCES 


IN THE two years of uncertainty following the Mexico City 
conference of 1945 the United States was devoting its principal 
energies in the foreign field to the great tasks of peace and 
economic recovery in Europe and Asia. Latin America, in the 
world picture, necessarily became for a time a diplomatic back- 
water. During Secretary Byrnes’s tenure of office efforts on be- 
half of inter-American solidarity, which had reached their high 
point during the early part of the war, took a less prominent 
place in the range of U.S. foreign policy. Yet the postwar 
strains on the inter-American system were so great, the dif- 
ferences of interest and outlook between the United States and 
Latin America so wide, that without continuing effort relations 
were almost certain to deteriorate. 

Latin America did not and could not settle down to “nor- 
malcy” after the strain of a world war. On the contrary, eco- 
nomic troubles appeared, social unrest became more evident, 
and the political scene was marked by increasing violence, some 
of it stored up during the war. Between 1945 and 1948 there 
were revolutionary changes of government in Brazil, Venezuela, 
Haiti, Ecuador, and several Central American republics, and a 
civil war in Paraguay. In Argentina the dynamic and semi- 
totalitarian Perén regime, born in revolution, achieved consti- 
tutional legitimacy by winning a democratic election but did 
not thereby change character. The President of Chile tried the 
experiment of bringing the Communists into the government 
and later felt obliged to throw them out. In Peru the left-wing 
but anti-communist People’s (Aprista) party, having proved 
its popular support in a free election after many years of per- 
secution, was represented in the cabinet only for a brief period. 
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By 1948, still the largest party in the congress, the Apristas 
were at swords’ points with the president they had helped to 
elect. Even in usually stable Colombia there was considerable 
turmoil, temporarily quieted by resort to coalition governments. 
Only Uruguay, staunchly democratic, and Mexico, firmly con- 
trolled by its official “party of the revolution,” continued 
evenly on their way. 

The wave of revolutions and political changes was not un- 
like that which swept Latin America in the early 1930's with 
the onset of the world economic crisis. To a great extent the 
explanation was the same: economic troubles which fostered 
unrest and the growth of extremist groups. Another factor, 
never absent in Latin America, was the ambition of individual 
leaders to make political capital out of popular discontent 
without regard to the constitutional rules of the game. In some 
countries, where violence was the normal method of gaining 
political power, revolutions were overdue. Among the under- 
lying causes were the rise in population, not always accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in production, and the 
growth of industries, which had given greater importance to 
the new middle class in some countries and was also bringing 
the poorer classes into the current of political life. The leaders 
of the masses were beginning to demand a change from the 
old system of caste and extreme inequality. The crucial ques- 
tion was how these changes would find political expression, 
whether in democratic or totalitarian movements. 

Latin America’s crisis posed special problems for the United 
States, whose ties with its southern neighbors had loosened 
with the transition from wartime cooperation to more normal 
peacetime relationships. First, there was the possible threat to 
the United States’ interest arising from the revolutionary 
changes and the growth of movements hostile to this country. 
Second, while some of the demands of Latin America for ma- 
terial support obviously could not be met, the United States had 
some responsibility for maintaining, within the framework of 
its world economic policies, the flourishing economic relations 
which had been developed during the war. Third, the inter- 
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American system itself, one of the pillars of U.S. foreign policy, 
seemed to be in jeopardy; the deterioration of relations be- 
tween the United States and Argentina was both a cause and a 
symptom. The apparent unity and harmony of the Mexico City 
and San Francisco conferences had not disposed of the major 
obstacle to inter-American solidarity as Washington conceived 
it. This was the fact that Argentina, especially Perén’s Argen- 
tina, wished to go its own way and would not support inter- 
American arrangements which in its view weakened Argentine 
influence in the hemisphere. For years there had been evidence 
of a settled ambition on the part of Argentina to displace the 
United States in the leadership of Latin American, more par- 
ticularly South American, affairs. 

To meet this situation the United States adopted positive 
policies to strengthen its position and tighten the bonds with 
the other American republics. The Rio conference of August 
1947 produced a mutual defense pact. The Bogota conference, 
in the spring of 1948, undertook to work out a series of agree- 
ments defining and strengthening the inter-American system. 
Economic problems, put off for a long time, were finally dealt 
with in general terms at Bogota in preparation for a special 
inter-American economic conference to be held later in 1948. 
These measures, which testified to the revived interest of the 
United States in the inter-American system, after a period in 
which its future had been uncertain, at least partially reduced 
the threat of extremist movements in the western hemisphere 
and gave new life to Pan Americanism.’ Strengthening the 


1 Whether there was any slackening, from 1944 to 1947, of Washington's ef- 
forts on behalf of inter-American solidarity is largely a matter of interpretation. 
Critics of the State Department, such as Sumner Welles, maintain that the De- 
partment not only ignored the wishes of the Latin American nations and failed 
to consult their governments, but pursued policies which aroused antagonism, 
promoted discord, and undermined the inter-American system (Sumner Welles, 
Where Are We Heading?, New York, 1946, 182-241). Defenders of the De- 
partment hold that it did not slacken its efforts after the war, that it did consult 
the other republics, and that its policy toward Argentina was undertaken in the 
interests of inter-American solidarity and was eventually successful. In any case, 
the end of the war inevitably brought with it a relaxation of the compulsion 
toward cooperation which marked the war effort, and was accompanied by the 
emphasis which the United States placed on world organization in preference to 
regional organization. Arthur P. Whitaker refers to the “almost total eclipse’ 
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inter-American system paralleled growing disappointment with 
the United Nations. Much of the responsibility for this trend 
could be laid to the increasing tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in world affairs and the fear of 
communism on the part of ruling groups in Latin America. 


1. Reconciliation with Argentina 


If Latin America had been considered to be of vital im- 
portance in its world policies in 1945 and 1946, the United 
States would hardly have let the Argentine problem run on so 
long without solution in what Sumner Welles has referred to 
as the “most sterile page in the history of American foreign 
policy.” * Under the policy followed by Byrnes and symbolized 
by Spruille Braden, first as Ambassador to Argentina and then 
as Assistant Secretary of State, the United States had caused the 
indefinite postponement of the Rio conference, at which a per- 
manent inter-American defense treaty modeled on the wartime 
Act of Chapultepec was to be concluded, by insisting on 
Argentina’s prior compliance with the obligations assumed at 
Mexico City to take action against Nazi agents, institutions and 
business firms within its borders. If Argentina’s rulers intended 
to fulfill these obligations, they were in no hurry about it. The 
State Department decided to wait. And the Rio conference con- 
tinued to be postponed because the United States refused to sit 
down at the same table with Argentina. 

After Perédn’s electoral victory in February 1946 the United 
States could hardly stick to the position, set forth in the famous 
Blue Book, of waiting for the Argentine people to replace 





suffered by the inter-American system in U.S. foreign policy in the years preced- 
ing the revival of interest in 1947 (“Rio and Bogota: Pan-American Perspec- 
tive,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, 1, December, 1947, 23-24). Much of 
Latin America’s dissatisfaction was due to the slowing down of our wartime 
spending and lending which, in the view of two U.S. officials writing anony- 
mously, made Latin Americans resentful, since they had come to think of the 
good neighbor policy as a “one-way street” financially and economically (Acierto, 
“A Marshall Plan for Latin America,” sbid., September, 1947, 3-20; Americus, 
“Is the ‘Good Neighbor’ Policy Sound?”, New York Times Magazine, March 
28, 1948, 11). 

2 New York Herald Tribune, July 15, 1947. 
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him with “‘a regime which inspired full faith and confidence at 
home and abroad.”” Moreover, as the war receded into the past, 
the matter of action against German agents and firms in Ar- 
gentina seemed to many to be increasingly academic. Other 
Latin American nations did not take it as seriously as did the 
United States despite the unequivocal provisions of the Mexico 
City agreements. Only Uruguay, which had suggested the doc- 
trine of collective intervention in 1945, had shown concern over 
the “fascist” character of Perén’s regime, and after June 1946 
this regime was an elected government functioning at least 
nominally under Argentina’s democratic constitution. The 
Latin American republics did not wish to exclude Argentina 
from the American community of nations. On the contrary, 
many were reported as disturbed by the growing rift between 
Argentina and the United States which seemed to be sapping 
the foundations of the entire inter-American system. 

Within the United States there was considerable pressure for 
a reconciliation with Argentina. Former Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles led the public campaign of criticism of 
the State Department, arguing that this was a matter for multi- 
lateral consultation by the American republics, not for uni- 
lateral dictation by the United States. Inside the government 
the armed services, more concerned with the impending threat 
of communism than with the remnants of fascism, were known 
to favor closing the hemisphere ranks by concluding the pro- 
jected mutual defense pact. Voices in Congress, including that 
of Senator Vandenberg, were critical of what seemed to them 
a negative and unprofitable policy. These groups found an ally 
in George Messersmith, Ambassador to Argentina, who was on 
friendly terms with Perén. Messersmith believed it quixotic 
and even dangerous to alienate Argentina by insistence on one 
hundred percent compliance with the Mexico City commit- 
ments,* holding that Argentina’s record was at least as good as 
that of several other Latin American countries. 


3 The U.S. memorandum circulated to the other American republics on April 1, 
1946, called for “unequivocal and sustained performance” by Argentina of its 
solemn commitments (Department of State Bulletin, XIV, April 21, 1946, 667). 
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The conflict of views between Messersmith and Braden was 
an open secret in Washington. A decision one way or the other 
was one of the more important questions facing General 
Marshall and President Truman when the former took office 
as Secretary of State in January 1947. No decision was an- 
nounced immediately. Braden stayed on as Assistant Secretary, 
and Messersmith, after pleading his case personally in Wash- 
ington, returned to his post at Buenos Aires. The mere passage 
of time was working against Braden’s position. The United 
States, Byrnes had stated just before his retirement, was willing 
to accept “reasonable and substantial’ compliance on the part 
of Argentina. Perén helped matters along by giving substan- 
tial compliance. His government took over all business firms 
owned from Germany, eliminated identified enemy institutions, 
and deported a number of Nazi agents. This gesture might be 
attributed partly to Braden’s forcefulness, partly to Messer- 
smith’s persuasion. In any case it was a calculated move by 
which Perén, without sacrificing anything essential, hoped to 
return to the good graces of Washington and to put Argentina 
in a position to receive aid and armaments from the United 
States. It was a gesture, however, which enabled both countries 
to end their dispute without serious loss of face. On June 3, 
1947, President Truman finally announced that the United 
States was ready to renew consultations with the other Amer- 
ican republics, including Argentina, preparatory to the con- 
clusion of a mutual defense pact. 

Within two days the resignations of both Braden and Messer- 
smith were announced. With the re-establishment of friendly 
relations between the two countries, the latter’s mission was 
announced as accomplished, and Braden, the personification of 
Opposition to Perén, was no longer at home in the State De- 
partment. The United States had cleared the decks for a new 
deal in relations with Argentina. There was relief in Washing- 
ton and throughout Latin America that the achievement of at 
least outward unity was now possible. The whole controversy 
had served to inform Americans as to the nature of the bone 
of contention. If Perén could be said to have won a diplomatic 
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victory, it was in a sense a Pyrrhic one as later developments, 
such as the Rio conference, seemed to show. In the United 
States there was no significant public outcry against ‘“‘appease- 
ment” of Perén. But there were elements in the United States, 
Argentina and elsewhere in Latin America that were disturbed 
over his seeming victory and the possibility that the more 
benevolent attitude of the United States would aid him in con- 
solidating his repressive and militaristic regime. Argentina had 
shifted its tactics, but it was unlikely that its belated anti-Nazi 
measures signified any basic change in attitude toward the 
United States or in the character of a regime which the United 
States Government itself, in the Blue Book, had accused of 


totalitarian aims and of subversive activity against other Amer- 
ican states. 


2. The Rio Conference 


Defense of the western hemisphere, in the view of the Tru- 
man Administration, had two principal aspects. The first was 
juridical, the conclusion of the long-awaited permanent treaty 
of mutual defense to replace the Act of Chapultepec. That was 
the task of the Rio conference, which at last could be held now 
that the United States was satisfied that Argentina had com- 
plied with its commitments. The second aspect involved the 
practical measures necessary to give the hemisphere front mean- 
ing in military terms. These measures would include placing 
Latin American military establishments on a uniform basis by 
the standardization of their equipment on the United States 
model and the establishment of a permanent inter-American 
defense council and military staff organization. The standard- 
ization project was the first step. In May 1946 President Tru- 
man had recommended passage of the Inter-American Military 
Cooperation Bill providing for the sending of U.S. military 
and naval missions to the other American republics and for 
making available to them, under certain conditions, arms, ships, 
supplies, services and technical information. The 79th Congress 
had not shown sufficient enthusiam for the bill to bring it to a 
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vote.* The Administration therefore re-introduced it, on May 
26, 1947, repeating its urgent appeals for passage. 

The program for transferring U.S. equipment to Latin Amer- 
ican countries had long had the full support of the War and 
Navy departments. During the preceding year the sale of 
armaments to Latin America by European powers and the 
apparently growing menace of Russia and of communism had 
strengthened the conviction of American military men that the 
United States should take immediate steps to see that Latin 
America obtained its equipment from this country (we had 
surplus materials to hand over at little cost to ourselves), and 
at the same time should undertake to assist in the training and 
modernization of Latin American military establishments. The 
costs of the program were considered infinitesimal compared 
to the gain in security. The State Department, paying greater 
attention to the possible political consequences, was less en- 
thusiastic, but General Marshall decided to support it as had 
Secretary Byrnes the year before. 

Opponents of the proposed legislation, a varied group which 
included Senator Taft, Henry Wallace, and the Communists, 
argued that the arms supplied would stimulate an arms race 
among Latin American countries, distract them from vital 
economic questions, and give undemocratic groups new and 
more efficient weapons to use for political purposes. Central 
America had witnessed in the last few years a number of dis- 
turbances and revolutions in which possession of lend-lease 
armaments from the United States had benefited one faction or 
another. Some critics pointed out that the United States, as sole 
supplier of arms, would unavoidably assume the responsibility 
for stability or for change in the uncertain balance of power 
among the Latin American states. Others asked what was the 
outside threat to the hemisphere which required such a far- 
reaching program. Did the sale of British planes to Argentina 
threaten the security of the Americas? Was a Russian attack on 
Latin America a practical possibility? In the hearings on the 
bill General Eisenhower expressed the opinion that in case of a 


*The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 227-229. 
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new world war he “wouldn’t expect South America to be a 
battleground in the strategic factors that apply in the world 
today.” ° However, he, Admiral Nimitz, and Secretaries Mar- 
shall, Patterson and Forrestal all pointed in general terms to 
the need of military preparedness to promote inter-American 
solidarity and to protect the hemisphere against attack or pene- 
tration by any outside power. 

Most of the Latin-American governments liked the plan 
since the groups in power were to benefit directly. It might give 
the Argentine Government, for example, an opportunity to 
make up the gains which had accrued to Brazil through the 
operation of lend-lease in which Argentina had not shared. 
Perén and his associates were less enthusiastic over one feature 
of the program, standardization, if its effect would be to make 
Argentina dependent for arms on the United States to the ex- 
clusion of European supplies and to the disadvantage of the 
national armaments industry. Outside government circles in 
Latin America the program was more criticized than supported, 
often for the same reasons put forward by its critics in the 
United States. Some had sincere fear of a new “armamentismo” 
and the diversion of funds needed for social progress.* Nation- 
alists asserted that dependence on the United States for arms 
would mean political dependence. One point received special 
emphasis, the unilateral character of the program. Groups 
which generally supported United States policies deplored the 
taking of a decision of such importance to the whole hemisphere 
by the United States alone rather than after joint consultation 
among the American republics. They tended to overlook the 
fact that the standardization scheme had been recommended 
by the Inter-American Defense Board and that the proposed 
legislation would merely authorize the President to make arms 
available. How it would be done, bilaterally or through a 
multilateral inter-American agreement, was left open. 

5 Hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 3836 
(Inter-American Military Cooperation Act), 45. 
6 Eduardo Santos, “Mis conferencias con el presidente Roosevelt y los planes de 


organizacién militar interamericana,” Revista de América, X, April, 1947, 3-14. 
Santos is a former President of Colombia. 
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The Inter-American Military Cooperation Bill was not de- 
bated on the floor of either house. Presented late in the session 
owing to the delay in reaching a settlement with Argentina and 
the controversy within the State Department itself on the merits 
of the program, it got caught in the legislative log-jam at the 
time Congress was preparing to adjourn. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee reported it out favorably, with amendments 
designed to meet some of the objections which had been made, 
but the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations did not even 
hold hearings or make a report. Congress apparently did not 
share the view of the Administration that action was urgent or 
regard it as a necessary preliminary to the conclusion of an 
inter-American defense pact at the coming Rio conference. 

On the agenda for the Rio meeting, known officially as the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, there was but one item: the preparation of 
a treaty to give permanent form to the principles of the Act of 
Chapultepec. This treaty was to mark a further step toward 
the creation of a strong hemisphere security system. The con- 
ferences at Buenos Aires (1936) and Lima (1938) had laid 
down the principle of consultation in the event of a threat to 
the security or territorial integrity of any American state. At 
Havana in 1940 it was agreed that an attack on any American 
state from outside the hemisphere should be considered as an 
act of aggression against all American states. Finally at Mexico 
City in 1945 the system of collective self-defense was extended 
to cover all acts of aggression against American states whether 
from outside or within the hemisphere; in case of aggression 
the American republics would consult together on taking the 
necessary measures such as the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
economic sanctions and the use of armed force. 

There was no real difference of opinion among the American 
republics on the inclusion of these principles in the new de- 
fense pact. They were willing to go even further by including 
reference to individual and collective self-defense in case of 
armed attack, a right already recognized by Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. Under the new treaty all would have 
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not only a right but an obligation to assist an American state if 
attacked, an important advance over the Act of Chapultepec. 
The chief controversial point was how decisions for collective 
action should be reached. In the past the inter-American sys- 
tem had operated as a matter of practice under the unanimity 
rule. But there was general recognition that no collective secur- 
ity system could be effective on that basis. The operation of the 
great-power veto in the U.N. Security Council, a warning ex- 
ample, had indeed been opposed by many Latin American 
states since before the San Francisco Conference. Before the 
Rio meeting opened, the views of the participants on this 
crucial point became known. Most of them favored the adop- 
tion of binding decisions by a two-thirds majority vote. Others, 
including the United States and the larger Latin American 
states except Argentina, were prepared to agree to the two- 
thirds majority vote with the proviso that decisions would not 
be binding on the dissenting minority. Only Argentina, which 
at United Nations meetings had loudly denounced the veto, 
favored the rule of unanimity in the American security system. 

When the delegates assembled at the Quitandinha hotel in 
Brazil’s summer capital of Petropolis, the conclusion of a con- 
tinental defense pact was virtually assured. Foreign Minister 
Bramuglia of Argentina had declared, on leaving for Rio de 
Janeiro that his government would abide by the will of the 
majority on all points. Perén gave no sign that he would use 
the conference to bid for the leadership of Latin America in 
charting a “middle way” between the extremes of capitalism 
and communism as suggested in his recent well-advertised but 
vague “peace plan.” Only if extraneous issues should be in- 
troduced was it likely that the conference would be long in 
winding up its business successfully. 

One such issue having widespread support was that of U.S. 
economic aid to Latin America, ‘“‘a Marshall plan for the 
western hemisphere” as some delegates put it. Another was the 
Cuban proposal for measures to thwart ‘‘economic aggression.” 
This was a direct result of Cuba’s indignation over the Sugar 
Act, signed by Truman on the eve of the conference. It in- 
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cluded the provision that an increase in the U.S. quota on sugar 
from a particular country could be withheld if the Secretary of 
State should find that private American interests in that coun- 
try were not being given fair and equitable treatment.’ 

General Marshall, in personal contacts with other delega- 
tions and in his major address to the conference on August 20, 
discouraged the consideration of economic questions at Rio. 
He called attention to the heavy burden the United States was 
assuming in Europe and the Far East, where economic, political 
and moral problems had arisen which could not be ignored. 
Latin America, he implied, shared with the United States the 
duty to meet the challenge to freedom and democracy in the 
old world. And it might rest assured that the hemisphere’s own 
economic problems were not being overlooked. The United 
States would “‘seek a sound basis for practical cooperation” at 
the proper time. Marshall, hoping that the Rio conference 
would proceed smoothly in a model display of continental har- 
mony, wished to avoid discussion of economic issues certain to 
emphasize inter-American differences. He won his point. The 
Latin American delegates seemed satisfied with the promise 
that economic questions would be taken up in the future and 
with a resolution calling for consideration at Bogota of an 
agreement on economic cooperation and for a special economic 
conference later in 1948.8 The conference then got down to 
work on the treaty of mutual defense. 

On August 15, the day the conference opened, Marshall an- 
nounced a modification of the American position on decisions 
for collective measures. The United States was willing to accept 
the proposition that sanctions such as those specifically men- 
tioned in the Act of Chapultepec (breaking of diplomatic re- 
lations, economic measures, use of force, etc.) when agreed to 
by a two-thirds vote, should be obligatory on all parties to the 


7 Public Law 388, 80th Congress, rst Session (H.R.4075), approved August 
28, 1947. In a letter to the President, intended to allay Cuban fears and resent- 
ment, Secretary Marshall stated that it was quite incorrect to interpret this sec- 
tion (202 e) as involving an unfriendly act (Department of State Bulletin 
XVII, August 17, 1947, 341). 

8 See below, pp. 134-135. 
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treaty, ‘‘with the sole exception that no state shall be required 
to furnish armed forces without its consent.” The exception 
was an important one, since it was difficult to imagine effective 
military enforcement action against a non-American or a large 
American state without United States participation, but it was 
necessary if the treaty was to have any chance of approval by 
the U.S. Senate. The United States thus accepted the view held 
by the smaller republics that no American state could be neutral 
once a two-thirds vote of the parties to the treaty had decided 
upon enforcement action against an aggressor. The new United 
States proposal, to which Mexico, Brazil and other states 
rallied, was assured of inclusion in the treaty. The Argentine 
proposal under which a single nation could veto collective ac- 
tion was overwhelmingly voted down. The American republics 
thus established machinery more capable of action than the 
U.N. Security Council with its great-power veto. These pro- 
visions did not go beyond the Charter, however, since inter- 
American action in self-defense against armed attack was to be 
taken only until the Security Council should act to restore 
peace. And in all cases other than defense against armed attack 
no inter-American enforcement action at all could be taken 
without the Security Council’s authorization. 

Argentina, the traditional “bad boy” of inter-American con- 
ferences, accepted its defeat on this point but then came up 
with another controversial item which kept the conference from 
proceeding smoothly to its conclusion. Bramuglia introduced a 
proposal that would have restricted collective enforcement ac- 
tion to cases of aggression from outside the hemisphere; dis- 
putes among American nations would be settled “by pacific 
means” within the inter-American system. This was a step 
backwards from the Act of Chapultepec. It seemed to imply 
that Argentina thought of the inter-American system only as 
a bloc directed against the rest of the world, not as a regional 
agency for enforcing peace within the Americas; or that Argen- 
tina envisaged itself as a possible object of sanctions agreed upon 
by a two-thirds majority of American states. Opposition to the 
Argentine proposal was sharp and immediate on the part of the 
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United States. Senator Vandenberg was quoted by the press 
as saying that a crime was a crime wherever the criminal 
came from. Some Latin American delegates favored the idea 
of making a distinction between external and hemisphere ag- 
gression. Venezuela argued strongly for it. But the conference 
eventually rejected it decisively. A separate article, however, 
was inserted in the treaty on the procedure to be followed in 
case of a conflict between two American states. Without prej- 
udice to the right of self-defense the American republics would 
call upon them to suspend hostilities and to “restore matters to 
the status guo ante bellum,” and would take in addition all 
necessary measures to reestablish peace and security and to 
solve the conflict by peaceful means. Sanctions would be taken 
if two-thirds of the signatory states (excluding the parties to 
the dispute) so voted.° 

One further problem remained as the conference drew to a 
close: to set the geographical limits within which the obliga- 
tion of meeting an armed attack would apply. A line was 
drawn on the map touching both poles and enclosing the North 
and South American continents, the Aleutians, Greenland, the 
Falkland Islands (long in British possession but claimed by 
both Argentina and Britain), and a wedge of Antarctica (see 
map p. 116).’° Iceland on the east and the Hawaiian Islands 


® Consultation and decisions by the American republics on all disputes or con- 
flicts covered by the treaty were to be handled by meetings of the Foreign Min- 
isters, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union being empowered to act 
provisionally as an organ of consultation until the Foreign Ministers met. 

10 The U.S. delegation appended to the Final Act a statement of its position 
that the Rio treaty had no effect “upon the sovereignty, national or international 
status of any of the territories included in the region defined in Article 4 of the 
Treaty.” Argentina, Chile and Guatemala appended statements reaffirming their 
territorial claims. Argentina claims, in addition to the Falklands, certain islands 
and Antarctic territory between 25° and 74° west longitude. Chile claims 
Antarctica between 53° and 90° west longitude. These two claims overlap (in 
March 1948 the two governments announced that they would negotiate a settle- 
ment) and conflict with Great Britain’s claim to certain islands and Antarctic 
territory called by Britain the Falkland Islands Dependencies. In addition, 
Guatemala claims sovereignty over British Honduras (Belice). These territorial 
questions were not formally discussed at Rio. During the following months 
they became more acute. In February 1948 President Gonzalez Videla of Chile 
visited the Antarctic territory to reaffirm Chile’s claim. Incidents involving 
Argentine and British ships took place near the Falklands. Anti-British demon- 
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on the west were left outside. The enclosed area recalled the 
“safety zone” which the American republics had established by 
the Declaration of Panama in 1939 to safeguard their neutrality 
in the European war."* The new security zone was more extensive 
both in the north and in the south. Any armed attack within 
this region or within the territory of an American state was to 
be considered an attack against all the American states and 
would oblige them to take the measures provided in the treaty. 

The only American state likely to be attacked outside the 
security zone was the United States. An attack on Hawaii or on 
Guam, which were ‘within the territory of an American state,” 
would bring the treaty into action. But what about an attack on 
the islands held by the United States under trusteeship, or on 
American forces stationed in the Philippines, in China, in Ger- 
many or in Greece? Argentina proposed a restrictive amend- 
ment which would exclude such cases from the purview of the 
treaty. Although the amendment failed of adoption, the treaty, 
as finally drafted, provided not for automatic action in the 
event of an attack of this sort but merely that the American 
Foreign Ministers would “meet in order to agree” on measures 
to assist the victim of aggression or for the common defense 
and the peace and security of the continent. 

The clause agreed upon for dealing with ‘“‘an aggression 
which is not an armed attack’’ provided for consultation on 
measures to assist the victim of aggression. ‘““Aggression’”’ would 
be what the American republics (by two-thirds vote) chose to 
define as such in each specific case as it arose. Cuba’s proposal 
for specifying economic aggression won some Latin American 
support but was finally rejected. Other proposals aimed at 
“ideological aggression,” which would have given the treaty 
an “anti-Comintern pact’’ character, met the same fate. The 
inter-American peace machinery, in any event, could operate 





strations took place in Guatemala; British cruisers and garrison troops were 
sent to British Honduras. Indications were that territorial claims and the gen- 
eral question of colonial possessions of non-American powers in the western 
hemisphere would be brought up at the forthcoming inter-American conference 
at Bogota. 

11 The United States in World Affairs, 1939 (New York, 1940), 203. 
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whether there was aggression or not since any ‘fact or situation 
which might endanger the peace of America” called for con- 
sultation on measures to be taken for the maintenance of con- 
tinental security. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed 
at Rio on September 2, was a diplomatic success for the United 
States. President Truman, with great fanfare, paid a visit to 
Brazil to address the closing session. The treaty was also a 
triumph of inter-American cooperation. It was designed to 
meet the security needs of Latin America as well as of the 
United States within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter and of the principles on which the inter-American sys- 
tem had been based. It was not the treaty which Argentina 
would have preferred, but the Argentines accepted with good 
grace the defeat of their proposals. All delegations were united 
in praising the success of the conference as a manifestation of 
the spirit of inter-American solidarity. Much of this was plati- 
tudinous oratory; some of it was real. Senator Vandenberg, 
who more than anyone else on the American side had con- 
tributed to the success of the enterprise, called the treaty a 
“milestone of incalculable importance upon the highroad to a 
happier and safer world.’’* He held it up to the United Na- 
tions as a useful and impressive model of how big and little 
states could work together on a basis of absolute equality in 
pursuit of international peace. In the Senate, where he steered 
the treaty to ratification by a 72 to 1 majority, he called it “the 
finest flower that has yet stemmed from the peace hopes 
planted in the United Nations Charter at the Golden Gate.” ™ 

One reason for the success of the conference was precisely 
the fact that its participants were one big state and eighteen 
little states.‘* Juridically there was “absolute equality” but in 
power the preponderance of the United States was overwhelm- 


12 Radio address, September 4, 1947 (New York Times, September 5, 1947). 

18 Congressional Record, 80th Congress, 1st Session (Daily edition), Dec. 8, 
1947, 11240. 

14 Nicaragua and Ecuador, not being officially represented at the conference at 
the time of signature, did not sign, but the treaty is open to their adherence 
and also to that of Canada. Hitherto Canada has been linked to the hemisphere 
defense system only through its joint arrangements with the United States. 
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ing. The existence of this preponderance and the fact that it 
was used wisely and with respect for the views of the Latin 
American states made the problem of establishing an effective 
inter-American security system much simpler than that faced 
by the United Nations organization, where the rivalry between 
the great powers was constantly present. 


3. Political Extremes 


Harmony in the Americas was the watchword of the Rio 
conference. And harmony there was in the relations between 
the governments there represented, more than at any time in 
a number of years. But all was not harmonious in the economic 
and political life of Latin America. Pressing economic prob- 
lems, put aside by the conference, were causing anxiety in every 
Latin American state. Widespread political unrest was pointedly 
brought to the attention of the conference by the fact that one 
state, Nicaragua, was not present at all owing to a recent coup 
d’état engineered by former dictator Somoza whose new gov- 
ernment had been recognized by only two American republics. 
A second state, Ecuador, experienced two violent changes of 
government while the conference was in progress and did not 
sign the Final Act at Rio. In Paraguay a six-months-old civil 
war was still going on despite attempts at mediation by neigh- 
boring states. These were only the most spectacular examples 
of an instability felt throughout the continent, in states with a 
fairly democratic system no less than in those where violent 
revolution was the common practice. The United States could 
not fail to be concerned over these developments, marked as 
they were by the continued growth of anti-democratic and 
“anti-Yankee’’ movements of extreme left and right. Their suc- 
cess might open the door to interference by non-American 
powers and might split the Americas politically and ideologi- 
cally more seriously than ever before. 

Communism, which had made great progress in Latin Amer- 
ica since the end of the war, was almost universally regarded 
as the greater menace by the men in power because it threat- 
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ened not only their political jobs but the whole social structure 
on which the political regime, whether reactionary or demo- 
cratic, rested. The world-wide’ prestige enjoyed by the Soviet 
Union at the close of the war and the activities of Soviet agents 
unquestionably helped the growth of communist movements. 
Even more important were the low wages and inadequate 
living conditions of a large part of the population of Latin 
America on which Communist leaders capitalized. At first the 
Communists were allowed to organize, to participate in elec- 
tions, and to hold public office like other political parties. By 
1947, however, the diplomatic conflict between Russia and the 
West had deepened and Communist tactics all over the world 
were getting rougher. Governments of Latin American coun- 
tries where communism had made notable gains then changed 
their attitude and gave up all ideas of collaboration; some at- 
tempted to eliminate Communists from the political scene. 

In Brazil the Communists polled nearly 600,000 votes in the 
national elections of December 1945 out of a total vote of 
approximately seven million. In the state and municipal elec- 
tions of January 1947 their success was more difficult to meas- 
ure since they made a practice of endorsing candidates of other 
parties and then claiming the credit for their election. The re- 
action of President Dutra’s government to Communist successes 
was a return to the policy of suppression which former dictator 
Vargas had adopted and maintained for a decade after an 
abortive communist revolt in 1935. In May 1947 the Commu- 
nist Party was declared illegal, its organizations broken up, and 
its trade unions suspended. Later in the year the Communist 
Deputies and the party’s one Senator and national leader, Luiz 
Carlos Prestes, were deprived of their seats in the national as- 
sembly. These measures, although criticized by Brazil’s liberal 
press as undemocratic and reminiscent of the Vargas regime, 
were supported by the liberal-democratic opposition, the Na- 
tional Democratic Union, as well as by Dutra’s government 
party. The two parties which had fought each other in the 
two postwar elections, went ahead with plans for uniting all 
democratic forces against the Communists. 
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Chile, where the Communists were even stronger, went 
through the same evolution under a left-of-center president, 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, as did Brazil under the conservative 
Dutra. After the Communists helped to elect Gonzalez to the 
presidency in 1946 he took three of their leaders into his first 
cabinet. Within a few months he was at odds with them over 
Communist-called strikes which paralyzed production in the 
copper and nitrate mines, and he was being pulled to the right 
by the other parties whose support he needed. In April 1947 
the three Communist ministers and three Liberals were dropped 
from the cabinet; later, all portfolios were given to “‘non-politi- 
cal” technicians and military men. By summer Gonzalez was 
using armed force to break strikes initiated by the Communist- 
led unions. The breach was complete in October when Chile 
broke relations with the U.S.S.R., began a round-up of Com- 
munist leaders, and banned E/ Siglo, the Communist daily. 
Brazil had broken with the Soviets one day before Chile.’® 

Elsewhere in Latin America there was a noticeable slowdown 
of Communist progress and a hardening governmental attitude. 
The Argentine Communists, after opposing Perén in the 1946 
election, made an about-face and declared that they would sup- 
port him, applauding his resistance to “Yankee imperialism.” 
Tacitly accepting their support for a while, Perén turned on 
them early in 1947. He valued the backing of the Catholic 
Church and of the military men more than that of the Com- 
munists. Moreover, the latter were his rivals for leadership of 
the working class whose support had placed him in power. In 


15 Chile’s break with the U.S.S.R., according to the note handed to the Soviet 
Ambassador on October 21, 1947, was based on the Chilean Government's con- 
viction that ‘“‘events which have disturbed the public tranquillity of Chile in the 
last months have had as a determining cause the instigations of international 
Communists [responding} . . . to the whole system of political action and in- 
ternational penetration directed from the U.S.S.R.” At the same time Chile 
broke also with Czechoslovakia. Ten days earlier it had expelled the Yugoslav 
chargé d'affaires. Brazil’s reasons for breaking relations with the U.S.S.R. were 
the “vexatious restrictions” suffered by Brazilian diplomats in Moscow, the ap- 
pearance of an article in the Soviet press considered insulting to Brazil, and the 
failure of the Soviet Government to give a satisfactory reply to the Brazilian 
protest; the Communist issue in Brazil was not mentioned but may have con- 
tributed to Brazil's decision. 
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Cuba, President Grau San Martin, embarrassed by the declared 
support of the Popular Socialist (Communist) party, felt com- 
pelled in February 1947 publicly to disavow any connection 
with it. A few months later President Aleman of Mexico broke 
with Lombardo Toledano, the powerful pro-Communist labor 
leader who had backed him for the presidency in 1946. Colom- 
bia’s Communists were split into three warring factions. In 
Venezuela the Communists had to compete with a party, Ac- 
cién Democratica, which not only controlled the government 
but was carrying through a program of social reform which 
appealed directly to the industrial and farm workers. The Com- 
munists showed less strength in the elections of December 1947 
than in those of October 1946. Likewise, the strength of the 
democratic Batllista party in Uruguay and of Peru’s anti-Com- 
munist movement of the left, the APRA, made it difficult for 
the Communists to win followers in those two countries. 

The Communist drive in the labor movement also suffered 
setbacks after a promising start during and immediately after 
the war. As organized labor had a relatively short history in 
Latin America and varied widely from country to country, it did 
not wield as great an influence as its leaders claimed. Yet its 
potential significance, especially in centers with growing in- 
dustries, was not to be ignored. The Latin American Workers 
Confederation (CTAL), led by Lombardo Toledano, had suc- 
ceeded in winning over the major unions in almost every Latin 
American state; Argentina was the principal exception. The 
confederation’s top leaders all followed the Communist party 
line; their propaganda efforts were concentrated on vilification 
of the United States. 

Everywhere the CTAL showed itself to be motivated pri- 
marily by Communist and Soviet political considerations, will- 
ing to make alliances with reactionary governments and often 
unconcerned with the actual needs and interests of labor; the 
emphasis on politics was in line with the traditions of labor 
organization in Latin America, where labor leaders were pri- 
marily party politicians. If that situation made the CTAL 
unions powerful and particularly dangerous to established gov- 
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ernments and parties, it also made them vulnerable on three 
fronts. They had to combat unions sponsored and controlled 
by the governments themselves, as in Argentina, Brazil and 
Venezuela. On the other side they were faced with opposition 
and defection on the part of unions not amenable to Com- 
munist dictation. Bernardo Ibdfiez, Chilean Socialist leader, 
split the strong Chilean Workers’ Confederation in 1946 on 
the ground that the confederation and the CTAL had been 
used as instruments of world communism. In 1947 there were 
similar revolts even in Cuban and Mexican workers’ federa- 
tions, which had been CTAL strongholds. Thirdly, the CTAL 
was vulnerable to the efforts of labor leaders who, with the 
active support of the American Federation of Labor, were at- 
tempting to organize independent, democratic and essentially 
non-political unions devoted to winning economic benefits for 
the workers. By the beginning of 1948 these counterforces, 
taking advantage of the rising tide of labor opposition to Com- 
munist tactics, had thrown the CTAL into retreat. The first 
inter-American trade union conference, which met in Lima in 
January to establish an Inter-American Confederation of Labor, 
was itself a convincing demonstration of the repudiation of 
Communist control by the great majority of Latin American 
labor leaders. 

The activities of the extremists of the left in Latin America 
were viewed with real concern by the United States, since their 
political and economic gains would seem to be diplomatic and 
potential military gains for the Soviet Union. How Latin 
America dealt with the communist threat was a matter for 
each nation to decide for itself. The U.S. Government did not 
prompt the anti-Communist measures taken by Dutra in Brazil 
and by Gonzalez Videla in Chile, nor their rupture of relations 
with the U.S.S.R., as Communist propaganda charged, but 
probably was not displeased at their strong action. Peron took 
similar, but less severe, measures in Argentina. His opposition 
to communism, of course, was no evidence of faith in liberal 
democracy. In many respects he represented the extremists of 
the right, the “integral’’ nationalists, who had by no means dis- 
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appeared with the fall of Mussolini and Hitler. No longer 
supported by outside powers, they were not the major threat to 
American security that they had been before and during the 
war, or that the Communists had become. But they were a 
potential threat to the system of orderly democratic govern- 
ment which the United States hoped to see develop as a solid 
basis for inter-American unity. 

Nationalism as a political and economic doctrine had wide 
support from the new middle class. Furthermore, nationalist 
leaders could make a strong mass appeal combining the social 
revolutionary and anti-imperialist planks of the communist 
platform with the “leadership principle,” the union of dema- 
gogy and discipline which had been the mark of fascism in 
Europe. Movements of this type, called fascismo criollo by 
some Latin American writers, had existed in nearly every one 
of the twenty republics since the middle 1930's. They aimed at 
something more than the old-type, non-ideological dictatorship 
represented by a Porfirio Diaz or a Juan Vicente Gomez. They 
attempted to win the support of the awakening masses, as 
neither the dictators nor the nominally democratic parties had 
done, and to use that support to destroy their opponents. 

This quasi-totalitarian nationalism was a critical and im- 
mediate issue in the Americas because of its triumph in the 
most European and most dynamic nation in Latin America, 
Argentina. From there it might spread, either by example or by 
penetration, duress or armed force, to other countries. Per6n’s 
regime had many of the characteristics of fascism without dis- 
pensing entirely with the forms of constitutional democracy. 
He tolerated opposition parties because his personal followers 
were in the overwhelming majority in the congress. He cur- 
tailed freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly without 
going so far as to deny them completely. He used the service 
of secret police and of bands of fanatic followers when he 
found them necessary. He had the justices of the supreme 
court impeached, replacing them with docile judges of his own 
choosing. He purged and regimented the universities and 
schools, turned the labor unions into an arm of the government, 
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and used mass demonstrations and other familiar techniques to 
foster the cult of the great leader. 

The United States had to concern itself with Peron if only 
for the reason that his growing prestige throughout Latin 
America was partly the result of his defiance of the Yankee 
colossus. Consolidation of his position and expansion of his 
power in South America would weaken the influence of the 
United States by weakening those groups which stood for 
democratic principles and practices. The United States, in the 
Blue Book of February 1946, had branded Perén’s govern- 
ment as fascist and unworthy of a place in the American com- 
munity of peace-loving nations. But what could the United 
States or the other American republics do about it, particularly 
after Perén was chosen president in a seemingly free election? 
They were up against the doctrine of non-intervention, the 
fundamental point of the good neighbor policy and one of the 
sacred principles of the inter-American system. Since the aban- 
donment of the non-recognition strategy in 1945 the United 
States had not gone beyond harsh words in the direction of 
unilateral intervention. The great majority of Latin Americans 
were opposed to any kind of intervention, individual or collec- 
tive. 

In inviting Argentina to the Rio Conference the American 
republics tacitly accepted Perén’s new order in its own national 
setting. If it should “endanger continental peace” by attempt- 
ing to push forward into other nations, by political or economic 
penetration or any other means, the Rio treaty could be invoked 
and appropriate measures taken. Whether or not Perén’s Ar- 
gentina had aggressive aims, it openly admitted the desire to 
recreate the economic unity of the old viceroyalty of La Plata, 
which included Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay as well as 
present-day Argentina. Argentina’s food was a strong bargain- 
ing point in dealing with the hungry states of the rest of Latin 
America. Another factor was Argentine capital, made available 
to neighboring states for public works and new industries on 
terms giving Argentina a real measure of control. Perén’s gov- 
ernment seemed bent on becoming the creditor and banker of 
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South America. The treaty of December 1946 with Chile, look- 
ing to an eventual customs union, and the economic treaty of 
March 1947 with Bolivia, seemed to be aimed at drawing those 
countries into a southern bloc. Negotiations for a similar ar- 
rangement with Paraguay were undertaken soon after Presi- 
dent Morinigo succeeded in crushing all opposition in a civil 
war which raged from March to September. With Brazil, Peru 
and other states there were trade agreements and negotiations 
open to the same interpretation. Did this prove that Argentina 
was aiming at economic or political domination of other states? 
Some Chileans seemed to think so, judging from the resistance 
of many groups to ratification of the Argentine-Chilean treaty. 
Debated in the Chilean Congress on several occasions during 
1947, it still awaited ratification early in 1948. 

If Argentine influence was to expand, open aggression was 
a less likely means than the coming to power in neighbor states 
of strong pro-Argentine movements such as the fascist MNR 
which ruled Bolivia from 1943 to 1946, or the milder Her- 
reristas of Uruguay. The victory of the despotic Morinigo in 
the Paraguayan civil war probably owed something to the 
benevolent attitude of Argentina. The governments of Argen- 
tina’s neighbors were under constant pressure, sometimes real, 
sometimes imagined, so long as Perén was proclaiming his 
country’s “manifest destiny” and building up his armed forces. 
It might not be easy to deal with this sort of development 
through the juridical formulas of the inter-American security 
machinery. The threat to the tranquillity of the Americas was 
none the less real. 


4. Economic Troubles 


Latin America’s most constant worries were over the deepen- 
ing economic crisis. During the war, with exports of raw ma- 
terials at new high levels, the Latin American countries had 
built up large dollar and sterling balances which they hoped 
would sustain the shock of transition from war to peace and 
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give them a good start in realizing their plans for long-term 
economic development. The year 1946 was one of general 
prosperity. Exports remained high; imports long denied to 
Latin America began to flow in. The picture was not altogether 
bright, however, and by 1947 it was dark, since inflation was 
ever present and gold and dollar resources were being depleted 
at an alarming rate. Many of the dollars went for automobiles, 
refrigerators and other items long denied to Latin American 
consumers, instead of more essential goods, which were at 
times in such short supply in the United States as to be unob- 
tainable. Many industries, overextended during the war to meet 
Allied or local demands, desperately needed new capital equip- 
ment. Long-term development plans, the outgrowth of the 
steady rise of economic nationalism over more than a decade, 
faced obstacles which the governments themselves saw slight 
possibility of overcoming without help from outside. The “war- 
baby” industries, whose further expansion was regarded as an 
essential part of those plans, were finding it difficult to meet 
the return of more normal marketing conditions. Some of the 
wartime aid projects sponsored by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs for the improvement of health conditions and 
the food supply in Latin America were still being carried on 
through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, a U.S. Govern- 
ment agency, with decreasing United States financial participa- 
tion, but they covered only one special aspect of Latin Amer- 
ica’s economic problem. 

The immediate problem was the “dollar shortage.” Latin 
America’s trade with the United States continued at a high 
level during 1947 but with a growing excess of imports over 
exports owing to the great demand built up during the war 
years. Imports from the United States totaled $3,857,024,000 
in 1947 as compared to $2,099,935,000 in 1946 and $1,262,- 
928,000 in 1945, while the comparable figures for exports to 
the United States were $2,149,504,000 (1947) $1,759,755,000 
(1946) and $1,623,218,000 (1945). Partly owing to high 
prices in the United States the dollar balances built up during 
the war melted away at a rate which reached $150 million per 
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month.’® Sales in European markets did not produce the dollars 
needed to buy goods available only in the United States, except 
during the brief period of dollar-sterling convertibility in the 
summer of 1947. The process could not go on indefinitely. It 
finally stirred a number of governments into drastic action to 
conserve foreign exchange. 

In July 1947 Mexico suspended the importation of certain 
“non-essential” goods (including automobiles, radio receivers, 
furs and some textiles) and in November enacted a new and 
higher general tariff. To ease Mexico’s difficulties, pending re- 
negotiation of the rates set up by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment of 1942, the United States agreed provisionally to Mex- 
ico’s raising the tariff on products covered by that agreement 
to the levels prevailing before it was signed. Then Mexico car- 
ried the process one step further by invoking the escape clause 
of the agreement and raising the rates on some articles above 
the 1942 levels.’” Brazil likewise curbed non-essential imports 
by instituting a new licensing system following a sudden jump 
in imports, especially from the United States, in the early 
months of 1947. Restrictive measures were taken in almost all 
the other republics to combat the dollar famine. Caught be- 
tween the need for United States goods and their limited re- 
serves, they saw no alternative. 

The implications of this trend went beyond the immediate 
question of the availability of dollars. Most of the Latin Amer- 
ican nations had embarked on long-range programs calling for 
industrialization and economic diversification. These policies, 
inaugurated before the war in most cases, had been given a 
further push by the abnormal war conditions under which new 
industries had sprung up, although in some cases wartime ac- 
tivities had diverted energy and resources from development 


16 The total gold and exchange holdings of the 20 republics declined from an 
estimated $4,450,900,000 at the end of 1946 to an estimated $3,736,100,000 at 
the end of 1947, a decrease of 16 percent, mostly in the first half of the year 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, XXX, March 20, 1948, 7). They were still far 
above the prewar totals. For trade statistics see ibid., XX XI, April 17, 1948, 5. 
17 [bid., XXIX, December 20, 1947, 16; American Import and Export Bulletin, 
XXVIII, January 1948, 74. 
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projects. The intention of the governments was to hold the 
gains already made and even to extend them, uneconomic 
though many of them might be. Restrictive measures were nec- 
essary, said President Dutra of Brazil in his 1947 message to 
the congress, to defend the new industries and the legitimate 
interests of the national economy, whose agricultural and in- 
dustrial production must be diversified for imperative geo- 
graphical and economic reasons. Other Latin American coun- 
tries found similar “imperative reasons” for raising tariffs, 
imposing quotas, and resorting to bilateral and regional trade 
agreements. If the United States wished to continue its large 
volume of exports to the other American republics, argued 
spokesmen for the latter, it would have to finance those exports 
with loans or greatly increase its imports of Latin American 
products. Moreover, to retain the good will of the Latin Amer- 
ican governments, it would probably have to accommodate itself 
to certain protectionist and discriminatory policies on their part 
and also to give large-scale support to programs of industrial- 
ization, diversification of agriculture, rural electrification, and 
the like. 

The United States had no legal obligation to undertake an 
aid program for Latin America beyond the general declarations 
adopted at Mexico City in 1945, in one of which the American 
republics declared it their purpose to collaborate for the attain- 
ment of an orderly transition from war to peacetime conditions 
with joint action looking to the maintenance of economic sta- 
bility. Assistant Secretary Clayton’s oral assurances that we 
would help them to meet the shocks resulting from the cessation 
of heavy wartime buying were carried out. The United States 
could, and did, point to domestic needs and to the enormous 
demands which European relief and reconstruction were mak- 
ing on its economy. It could, with justice, have pointed to fail- 
ures and omissions in Latin America’s efforts to mobilize its 
own resources for production and development. Inadequate tax 
systems, swollen armament budgets, protection of inefficient in- 
dustries, and failure to invest domestic capital without assur- 
ances of huge profits were all important factors. No great 
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quantity of private capital from abroad had been attracted to 
Latin America since the end of the war, largely because local 
taxes and restrictions kept the investment climate unfavorable. 
But these considerations, valid as they may have been on eco- 
nomic grounds, did not change the political problem. Latin 
America was asking the United States to implement the good 
neighbor policy with large-scale economic assistance. Failure to 
respond would certainly weaken inter-American solidarity and 
strengthen the hand of all ‘‘anti-Yankee’’ elements. 

The Latin American countries, striving to make their na- 
tional economies less vulnerable to outside pressures and to the 
uncertainties of world markets and sources of supply, could do 
a good deal for themselves in the way of increasing and diversi- 
fying food production and establishing small industries. In 
planning large-scale industrialization, however, they found that 
they could not advance toward the goals of economic national- 
ism without international support. They could try three differ- 
ent international approaches: cooperation among themselves, 
action by the United Nations, and individual or joint appeals 
to the United States. Trade and economic cooperation among 
the Latin American republics, which had increased during the 
war, had limited possibilities and certain risks. All were pri- 
marily exporters of raw materials and not of machinery and 
manufactured goods, which they all needed. The comparatively 
strong economic position of Argentina made that country the 
natural leader in any collaborative Latin American effort. 
Perén’s government was willing to lead, but the network of 
economic treaties which it concluded provided no answer to the 
basic difficulty that Argentina had neither the capital nor the 
essential equipment which the rest of Latin America needed. 
Perén’s government was interested primarily in carrying out its 
own five-year plan which was itself dependent upon the impor- 
tation of capital and equipment from outside. Moreover, 
against any benefits they might gain from their treaties with 
Argentina, other South American states had to set the danger 
of possible economic and political domination. In any event, 
the play of these forces upon the different economies and na- 
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tional policies made a narrow solution limited to Latin Amer- 
ica both unpromising and unlikely. 

Possible action by the United Nations seemed more hopeful 
to most Latin American states. When economic commissions 
for Europe and the Far East were under consideration in 1946, 
Latin American delegates in the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council brought up the problems of the 
countries primarily producers of raw materials. Chile, Peru, 
Colombia and Cuba suggested that the Secretariat begin study- 
ing the resources of the American republics with a view to de- 
signing a general pattern of a policy of economic development. 
No organizational steps with respect to Latin America were 
taken at the time that the commissions for Europe and the Far 
East were established in February 1947. Priority was given to 
the areas devastated by the war. Their reconstruction was ur- 
gent for their own peoples and for the world. Latin America 
had prospered during the war. Its production capacity, like that 
of the United States, had expanded. The Latin American prob- 
lem was one of increasing the general level of economic ac- 
tivity and raising the living standards. It was the permanent 
problem of the “semi-colonial’’ economy, neither unique nor a 
consequence of the war. 

On August 1, 1947, Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile presented to 
the Economic and Social Council a proposal for an economic 
commission for Latin America. The United States was anxious 
that no United Nations commission be set up which would du- 
plicate the functions of the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council. The Latin American nations, however, all twenty 
of them, went on record as favoring a U.N. commission in ad- 
dition to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council.’® 
The latter had done little since its creation by the Mexico City 
conference in 1945. Guillermo Belt of Cuba expressed a view 
widely held in Latin America when he said that it had not pro- 
duced the results expected of it and had “done nothing con- 
18 Statement of Assistant Secretary-General David Owen to the Ad Hoc Com- 


mittee on Proposed Economic Commission for Latin America, October 9, 1947 
(U.N.Document E/AC.21/6). 
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structive which would permit one to think that the creation of 
an Economic Commission for Latin America would interfere 
with [its} activities .. .’’'® Even if no concrete benefits should 
result, they saw an advantage merely in the recognition of 
Latin America as a region with special economic problems of 
concern to the United Nations as a whole. 

At the session of the General Assembly in the autumn of 
1947 the proposal for an economic commission for Latin Amer- 
ica was supported by practically all the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and by a few others besides. At the following session of 
the Economic and Social Council the commission was formally 
established on February 25, 1948, with the United States ab- 
staining from the vote. Composed of representatives of all 
American states including Canada, plus Britain, France and the 
Netherlands, it began work at once. But what work could it 
do? Its terms of reference, based on a rather superficial study 
of the current and long-range problems, were quite vague. It 
could make studies and recommendations for raising the level 
of economic activity and for integrating the Latin American 
economy with the rest of the world. Unlike the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, it fell heir to no existing operative agencies 
with definite tasks to perform. It could do little about inflation, 
the dollar shortage, or investment requirements except to point 
out remedies and possible courses of action. Any recommended 
program of stabilization and development would have to de- 
pend, in the final analysis, on measures of self-help by Latin 
America and on the provision of capital and technical equip- 
ment by the United States. 

What Latin America wanted was a large order: relief from 
the dollar shortage, improvement and diversification of agri- 
culture, large-scale power development, improved transport, 
and new industries. How much would be asked for in loans 
was still a matter of guesswork. There seemed to be a wide dif- 
ference between what Latin American governments had in 
mind and what the United States would be prepared to make 


19 United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 5th Session, E/P.V. 103, Au- 
gust 1, 1947, 52. 
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available in direct governmental loans. The Export-Import 
Bank authorized only $217,560,000 for loans to Latin America 
in the two years ending July 1, 1947, as compared with $2,258,- 
630,000 to other countries. The International Bank had made 
no loans at all to Latin America. Statements of United States 
officials to the effect that the other American republics must 
look primarily to private investment, supplemented by loans 
from these two institutions, were not very reassuring to them.”° 
For Washington the European crisis was the number one prob- 
lem. The Administration, in the winter of 1947-1948, was 
bending its efforts to assure passage through Congress of in- 
terim aid appropriations for western Europe and to prepare the 
way for the Marshall plan. China was next on the list. In the 
competition for aid Latin America suffered by not being geo- 
graphically in the front line of the conflict with Russia. 

At the Rio conference the widespread clamor of the other 
American republics for a discussion of economic questions was 
met by the promise of the United States to deal with such 
matters in detail at two conferences to be held in 1948. It was 
agreed that economic experts, working with the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, would prepare a draft agreement 
of basic economic cooperation for consideration by the Bogota 
conference to be held in spring, and that a technical inter- 
American economic conference, originally scheduled for 1945, 
would meet before the end of 1948. General Marshall made no 
public commitments on future aid. In the light of the European 
situation and the temper of the United States Congress, he was 
scarcely in a position to talk in terms of a Marshall plan for 
Latin America. What was of more immediate concern was 
Latin America’s part in the Marshall plan for western Europe. 
The report of the 16-nations Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation set at $3.2 billion, chiefly in food and fertilizers, 
the imports western Europen would require from Canada and 
Latin America in 1948, $14.8 billion over the period 1948- 


20See President Truman’s address to the Rio conference (New York Times, 
September 3, 1947) and Assistant Secretary of State Armour’s address to the 
Pan American Society of New York (Department of State Bulletin, XVII, De- 
cember 21, 1947, 1214-1218). 
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1951.7" The European Recovery Program submitted to the U.S. 
Congress by the President in December 1947 gave an even 
higher estimate, $17,466 million for the period April 1948- 
June 1952. Some of these exports would be paid for by imports 
from Europe, some would be financed by the United States, 
while a smaller portion, $1.7 billion, was expected to be fi- 
nanced by Canada and the Latin American countries them- 
selves.”? 

From the viewpoint of the Latin American countries the 
prospects were bleak. Eventual European recovery would help 
them, but the immediate situation involved obvious difficulties. 
For the food and raw materials they sent to Europe they 
wanted to be paid in goods which they urgently needed. In 
other words, they wanted dollars since the United States was 
the only source of most of the types of goods they wanted. 
Moreover, even though the United States intended to finance 
a large part of Latin American exports to Europe by advancing 
Marshall plan dollars, the Latin American states would still 
have to bid in the United States market, probably at rising 
prices, for the machinery, transportation equipment, and other 
goods they needed, against the demands of domestic consumers 
and of Europe. Their part in the Marshall plan, apparently, 
would be to supply food and raw materials. They feared that 
while Europe recovered industrially, the process would tend to 
hold Latin America in its semi-colonial status. Foreign Minister 
Garcia Sayan of Peru expressed a view widely held in Latin 
America when he told the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council that ‘‘an error has been committed in trying to solve 
the problem of European industrial reconstruction independ- 
ently and in ignorance of the needs of Latin American 
economy.” 8 
41 Committee of European Economic Cooperation, General Report (Vol.1), Sep- 
tember 21, 1947 (Washington, 1947), 44. 

22 Outline of European Recovery Program . . . submitted by the Department of 
State for the use of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 8oth Congress, 
1st Session, December 19, 1947 (Washington, 1948), 111-113. 

23 Enrique Garcia Sayan “The Marshall Plan and its Relation to Latin Amer- 


ica,” South American Journal, CXLIII, January 24, 1948, 42 (see also Revista 
del Banco de la Repiblica, Bogota, XX, December, 1947, 980-985). 
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It was not always easy for Latin American leaders to see, 
particularly after the promises they had made to their own peo- 
ples, that their crisis was fundamentally different from that of 
Europe. They were threatened not with collapse but rather with 
obstacles to going forward. Some were doing rather well, espe- 
cially Argentina which had prospered both during the war and 
after. Blessed with bumper crops and selling wheat to Europe 
at nearly $5 per bushel, Argentina was hardly a charity case. 
The Argentine Government was able to buy out the British- 
owned railways in 1947 at a price of £150 million and to ex- 
tend credits to a number of European and American countries. 
Not content with the prospect of a secondary role in a United 
States plan, Buenos Aires began to talk of a “Perén plan” as 
Argentina’s contribution to recovery and world peace, without, 
however, reducing its demands for armaments and scarce in- 
dustrial goods from the United States. Argentina’s position, of 
course, was exceptional. Other American republics were not 
nearly so prosperous. But some of them would benefit greatly 
by the operation of the Marshall plan. Brazil, Colombia and 
Guatemala, for example, would profit from the fact that the 
plan called for European imports of approximately $600 mil- 
lion worth of Latin American coffee from April 1948 to July 
1952. 

The United States, although well aware of and sympathetic 
to Latin America’s aspirations, was not likely to put them on 
the same plane with Europe’s emergency in weighing its for- 
eign aid program. There were no compelling reasons to do so. 
Even the danger that Russia might capitalize on Latin Amer- 
ican resentment was unimportant in comparison with the Rus- 
Sian menace in Europe, or for that matter with the German 
menace to Latin America before the war. On the other hand, 
if the United States should dismiss Latin American pleas 
cavalierly, it would invite the loss of real political assets slowly 
and painfully built up since the inauguration of the good 
neighbor policy. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
AMERICA’S RECORD IN JAPAN AND KOREA 


IN OCCUPIED Japan the United States had a unique opportunity 
to contribute toward a new peaceful and constructive order in 
the Far East. The defeat of Japanese militarism having been 
accomplished chiefly by American arms, the United States re- 
served to itself the control of conquered Japan. Despite the 
concessions made later to the forms of international control, 
the real authority remained with the United States Government 
and its representative in Japan, General MacArthur. Authority 
carried with it a heavy responsibility, for Japan’s former vic- 
tims in Asia and the Pacific had a stake as great as ours in 
Japan’s future. The success or failure of the American occupa- 
tion in achieving the Allied objectives set forth in the Potsdam 
declaration on Japan might determine the shape of things in 
the Far East, including America’s own position and influence 
there, for a long time to come. 

The first year and one-half of occupation was a period of 
impressive, and in some ways unexpected, accomplishment. 
Japan’s armed forces were demobilized and disarmed rapidly 
and efficiently. Sweeping changes aimed at creating a new 
democratic political and social order were instituted. The Japa- 
nese seemed to accept the consequences of their defeat and co- 
operated remarkably well with their conquerors. Original plans 
for an occupation of ten, twenty or even fifty years were dis- 
carded. The success of the occupation may have been more ap- 
parent than real. Nevertheless, the official view expressed by 
Supreme Commander, General Douglas MacArthur, was that 
his job was largely completed. At a press conference held on 
March 17, 1947, he announced that the time had come to con- 
clude a peace treaty with Japan and terminate the occupation. 
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Japan, he said, was impotent militarily, in no position to 
trouble the peace of the world. The political phase of the oc- 
cupation was “‘approaching such completion as is possible,” and 
the spiritual revolution was “probably the greatest the world 
has ever known.” Economic problems, the General admitted, 
were not yet solved. Japan would have to be put in a position 
where it could live without outside assistance. This, he said, 
was a matter of restoring production and trade, no proper job 
for an army of occupation. 

No peace treaty for Japan was concluded or even discussed 
in the year following MacArthur's announcement, since the 
Allied powers could not agree on how to begin. The General 
stayed on in Japan; the occupation continued. Economic prob- 
lems remained in the forefront largely because Japan, like the 
American zone in Germany, had become a burden on the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. In combination with the apparent success of the 
political phase of the occupation and with the breakdown of 
cooperation among the major Allies, the high cost of being the 
occupying power contributed to a change, of emphasis if not of 
basic policy, in the American attitude toward Japan. There de- 
veloped a tendency to regard the Japan of the future, and even 
of the present, as a partner and potential ally rather than a dis- 
trusted and closely guarded political enemy. 

The trend of American policy was in many respects the same 
in Japan as in Germany, though without the complexities of 
separate occupation zones and a four-power administration 
which did not work. The first approach was similar in each 
case: the defeated enemy nation was to be purged of its old 
leaders; the political structure was to be ‘“democratized,” the 
economic system reformed, and the people reeducated; industry 
was to be restricted to a fixed level as a means of providing 
both security and reparation to Allied nations. The change 
came gradually in Japan, as in Germany, and somewhat later. 
By the second anniversary of the surrender, however, the re- 
strictive and reforming measures were subordinated to the ob- 
jective of rapid economic recovery with American help. Three 
main factors underlay the change: the mounting cost of feed- 
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ing the former enemy people, the slowness of economic recov- 
ery in surrounding areas, and the undisguised struggle between 
the United States and Russia in which Japan like Germany held 
a position of great strategic and political importance. 

Our record in Korea, in contrast to Japan, was marked by an 
atmosphere of frustration and failure. Here all the circum- 
stances seemed to be adverse. Korea was not an ex-enemy but 
a friendly country which had expected not occupation but free- 
dom. The split into Soviet and American zones, adopted as a 
military expedient, hardened into a permanent partition when 
the two powers could not agree on how to get rid of it. This 
one big unsolved problem compounded all the difficulties 
which the American military authorities encountered in trying 
to organize and govern southern Korea. Ultimately, the United 
States tried the bold stroke of laying the matter before the 
United Nations. The Soviets fought the move, denied that the 
United Nations had any jurisdiction, and held tightly to north- 
ern Korea. While the underlying dilemma was not exorcised 
by the appearance of the United Nations on the scene, an at- 
tempt had been made to end the impasse by international ac- 
tion and to give the country back to the Koreans. With some 
relief the United States could look forward to the prospect of 
giving up primary responsibility for the government and wel- 
fare of twenty million people in southern Korea. 


1. The Political Revolution in Japan 


It was the firm intention of the United States to destroy not 
only the military power of Japan but also the militarists and 
the system which produced them. To do so required a political 
revolution, for to root out militarism it was necessary to break 
the power of the military men, politicians, industrialists and 
bureaucrats who had ruled imperial Japan. It was necessary 
also to change the status of the emperor, whose “divinity” had 
been an important factor in the nationalist-militarist ideology 
which had accompanied Japan’s career of aggression. 

The Potsdam declaration, drawn up by the United States, 
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Great Britain and China, and later subscribed to by the U.S.S.R., 
foreshadowed political changes by stating that the authority 
and influence of those responsible for Japan’s attempt at world 
conquest must be eliminated. Lest this be taken to mean that 
the removal of a few guilty individuals would suffice, the dec- 
laration said that obstacles to the strengthening of democratic 
tendencies must be removed and that the Allied occupation 
would continue until Japan had a responsible government insti- 
tuted in accordance with the freely expressed will of the Japa- 
nese people. The basic policy directive issued to MacArthur at 
the start of the occupation provided also for the elimination of 
the militarist influence and for the encouragement of funda- 
mental human rights, of democratic organizations, and of 
changes modifying feudal and authoritarian tendencies.’ 
These general declarations of policy provided the basis for 
the revolutionary measures instituted by General MacArthur as 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). The first 
steps were to round up the leaders who could be charged with 
war crimes, dissolve the extreme nationalist-militarist societies, 
and abolish the secret police and all agencies established to 
limit freedom of speech, religion or assembly. Even more dras- 
tic in its political implications was the “purge,” intended to 
eliminate from public life all who had been associated with 
Japan’s aggressions or had been active exponents of militarism. 
Based on a directive issued January 4, 1946, the purge removed 
or barred from office thousands of persons including the leader 
of the Liberal Party and all but about 40 of the members of 
the wartime Diet, which SCAP had kept in existence until it 
could be replaced by a freely elected assembly. In November 
1946 and January 1947 the purge was extended to local officials 
and to persons in private businesses and professions. In addi- 
tion, all candidates for office, local or national, were screened 
before the elections of 1947. The effect of this cleansing of the 
body politic was to wipe out much of the old leadership. 
Along with these drastic steps to get rid of the prominent 


1U.S. Department of State, Occupation of Japan, Policy and Progress (Washing- 
ton, 1946), 73-81. 
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representatives of the old Japan, more fundamental measures 
aimed at its political institutions were taken. The Potsdam dec- 
laration and the post-surrender directive did not lay down spe- 
cific changes to be made in the governmental structure. The 
occupation authorities were, indeed, making use of the Japa- 
nese governmental machinery, beginning with the emperor, to 
put their policies into effect. At the same time they proceeded 
methodically with a program of “democratization,” without 
waiting for the ‘‘freely expressed will of the Japanese people” 
to bring about such changes by itself. This program of “reform 
by directive,” as carried out during the first year and one-half 
of occupation, embraced the transformation of the emperor 
into a limited constitutional monarch, the abolition of state 
Shinto, the adoption of a new constitution based on popular 
sovereignty, the holding of free elections, and the reform of 
local government. Landmarks were the imperial rescript of 
New Year’s Day 1946 in which the emperor renounced the 
theory of his own divinity, the first postwar elections held on 
April 10, 1946, and the promulgation of the new constitution 
on November 3 of the same year. Japan was given what 
amounted to a western parliamentary system of government 
under a monarch who was to reign and not rule. The constitu- 
tion made the Diet supreme over the emperor, the cabinet and 
the bureaucracy, the three pillars of government under the 
Meiji constitution. It included a detailed bill of rights to pro- 
tect individual citizens against oppressive and arbitrary acts 
such as had characterized the old regime. Cooperative as the 
Japanese were with the occupation authorities, they would 
scarcely have put through such far-reaching reforms without 
the exertion of considerable pressure from Allied Headquar- 
ters. Premier Yoshida, in explaining the new constitution to the 
Diet, took the attitude that it was necessary to satisfy the Allied 
powers’ “mistaken conception” of the Japanese political struc- 
ture. He praised the old Meiji constitution, saying that Japan 
was and always had been democratic.” 

To critics who said that the Japanese were not ready for 


2 Christian Science Monitor, July 11, 1946. 
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democracy, MacArthur's answer was that they were already 
demonstrating their ability to make democratic institutions 
work. The elections of April 1946, in which women parttici- 
pated for the first time, ran off in smooth and orderly fashion. 
A coalition cabinet representing the two parties which obtained 
the largest number of seats in the Diet replaced the makeshift 
Shidehara cabinet which had served without any popular man- 
date since the previous autumn. The government was weak and 
often ineffective. Nevertheless, it was a democratically chosen 
government. As such it was for SCAP a more useful instrument 
for carrying out basic occupation policies. 

By the spring of 1947, with the coming into force of the new 
constitution on May 3, the major political reforms were over. 
Now it was up to the Japanese, with SCAP guidance, to make 
the new institutions work. The elections held in April, the sec- 
ond general elections within less than two years since the sur- 
render, were held at MacArthur's suggestion after a critical 
period in which a threatened general strike and economic diffi- 
culties almost brought down the Yoshida government, which 
had held office since the election of 1946. That was a govern- 
ment of the two conservative parties, the Liberals and Progres- 
sives, both descended from factions of the major prewar par- 
ties, the Minseito and the Seiyukai, and representing the same 
leading industrial and commercial, landowning and profes- 
sional groups. What kept these parties apart were the person- 
alities and records of their leaders rather than questions of 
principle. The third major party was the Social Democratic. Al- 
though new to Japanese politics, it also had its roots in prewar 
parties, the right wing tracing its origin back to the Social Mass 
Party and the left wing to the Labor-Farmer party and other 
leftist groups. Composed of diverse elements, the Social Demo- 
crats had no definite program other than a preference for some 
degree of nationalization, improved conditions for labor, aid to 
small business and tenant farmers, and opposition to the old 
economic oligarchy. At the extreme left of the political spec- 
trum were the Communists, functioning legally for the first 
time since 1928. Unable to win any substantial popular support 
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and regarded with an unfriendly eye by the American occupa- 
tion authorities, they remained relatively unimportant politically 
despite their gains in the labor movement and the volume and 
virulence of their propaganda. In the elections of 1947 they 
suffered resounding defeat, winning but four seats in each 
house. 

Those elections, especially the local elections, confirmed the 
conservative bent of the majority of the Japanese electorate. 
Again the Liberal and Democratic (formerly Progressive) par- 
ties won between them a majority of seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A surprising number of independent conservative 
candidates was elected, including nearly half the membership 
of the upper chamber, the House of Councillors, and many of 
the provincial governors and local officials as well, evidence 
that individuals meant more to the voters than party labels. 
One unexpected electoral result, however, was the strength 
shown by the Social Democrats, who won a plurality in both 
houses of the Diet. Their success was due at least partially to 
the political capital they made of the rising prices and of the 
Yoshida government’s unpopular methods of rice collection. It 
may have been due also to the increased political consciousness 
of groups which had had no power under the old regime: the 
lesser bourgeoisie, the trade unions, and the peasants. Such a 
combination, if it grew in importance, might be more likely 
than the conservative parties to cooperate wholeheartedly in 
the reforms through which the United States and other Allied 
nations hoped to create a more democratic Japan. 

As a result of the election Tetsu Katayama, the Social Demo- 
cratic leader, became the fourth premier of Japan since the sur- 
render. His position was, if anything, more difficult and unstable 
than that of his predecessors. Above him was the supreme au- 
thority of General MacArthur. By this time SCAP was issuing 
few direct orders to the Japanese cabinet but exercising its au- 
thority through informal suggestions which had the same force 
but gave the Japanese more public responsibility as well as 
more leeway in the manner of execution. The cabinet was given 
a considerable amount of independence so long as it would 
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carry out Allied policy forthrightly, but it was never completely 
free of direction or observation. On the other hand SCAP 
showed by forbidding the threatened general strike of Febru- 
ary 1947, which was not directed against the occupation, that it 
would not give full free play to internal political forces. 

Checking the cabinet from below, as SCAP checked it from 
above, was the Diet, to which under the new constitution the 
cabinet was responsible. To obtain a majority Katayama was 
forced to leave the left wing of his own party outside the cabi- 
net and to rely on an uneasy coalition with the Democrats and 
the People’s Cooperative party. He was thus a prisoner of one 
of the large conservative parties while the other, the Liberals 
of Yoshida, constituted a formidable opposition. A merger of 
the Democrats and Liberals could at any time overthrow the 
government. On the left also Katayama was under pressure 
from the more radical Socialists and the Communists, who de- 
manded sweeping measures of reform. In repudiating commu- 
nism he said his party was ‘democratic as well as socialistic 
and in this respect we wish to learn much from the British 
Labor Party.” * 

The Katayama cabinet was handicapped further by the inex- 
perience of its members. The Social Democratic ministers had 
no previous government experience, while the Democratic 
Party had been virtually decapitated by the purge. Another 
problem was presented by the bureaucracy. Under the Meiji 
system the permanent civil service had developed into a tight, 
caste-conscious group loyal to the throne and to the government 
and having close ties with the big industrial families; it proved 
a perfect instrument for the totalitarian and militaristic group 
which gained control of Japan in the 1930's. Affected by the 
purge only on its upper level, the bureaucracy after surrender 
remained much as it had been before. It had little sympathy 
with the reforms by which the Allied authorities were attempt- 
ing to change the face of Japan, and was in a strategic position 
to sabotage them. Many a measure, accepted by a reluctant 
cabinet, then forced through a reluctant Diet, might still come 


3 SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan, No. 25, October 1947, 21. 
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to grief in being administered by reluctant bureaucrats. A be- 
ginning had been made toward curbing the powers of the bu- 
reaucrats by the provision in the new constitution placing civil 
service under direct control of the various ministries. At the 
end of May 1947 the three leading Japanese newspapers began 
a new campaign for action against the entrenched bureaucracy. 
In July Katayama announced a reorganization of the civil serv- 
ice; the subsequent National Public Service Law, enacted in 
October, was one step in what promised to be a long process. 

Totalitarian control had been easily established in Japan 
through the closely knit hierarchy of officials stretching from 
the home ministry in Tokyo, with its centralized direction of 
the police, down to the “neighborhood associations” in the 
smallest hamlets. The occupation authorities attempted to break 
the power of this hierarchy by restricting the functions of the 
home ministry at the top and establishing autonomy in local 
affairs at the bottom. In one of his early directives MacArthur 
ordered the democratization of the police and stripped the 
home ministry of most of its powers. Then in June 1947 the 
Katayama government proposed finishing the job by dissolving 
that ministry altogether; the Diet passed a law to that effect the 
following December. Parallel to these measures, a sweeping re- 
vision of the system of local government was brought about by 
the new constitution and a series of reforms culminating in the 
comprehensive local government law of March 1947. The pre- 
fectures, cities and towns were given wide local autonomy. The 
old neighborhood associations were abolished, but ‘‘free, volun- 
tary organizations” were permitted. In April 1947 the new sys- 
tem was put into practice with the election of local officials 
and assemblies. The results of the elections and the manner in 
which the new system worked illustrated some of the obstacles 
in the path of zealous SCAP reformers. Many of those elected 
were the same old political bosses who had served the authori- 
tarian regime. Outside the large cities, with their active press 
and relatively alert public opinion, the Japanese did not seem 
to understand the reforms or to have any real interest in mak- 
ing the new machinery work. American military government 
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officers serving on observation teams assigned to various pre- 
fectures to check on the execution of SCAP directives remarked 
on the need for constant prodding of local officials to prevent 
a return to the old authoritarian methods. 

If the Social Democrats had any intention of undertaking 
energetic measures, these many obstacles would have deterred 
a bolder man than Katayama. His government staggered from 
one crisis to another, always threatened with the defection of 
one or another of the divergent elements of the coalition. He 
proved no more able than Yoshida to stabilize prices and wages 
and check the black market, or to set up an adequate system of 
rice collection. The government’s one audacious proposal, for 
the nationalization of the coal industry, ran into a storm of op- 
position in the Diet and was finally passed in such watered- 
down form as to be a real defeat for Katayama. He held on, 
however, chiefly because there was no obvious successor. Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Headquarters had no special interest in hav- 
ing any one cabinet or any one party in power, so long as there 
was sufficient stability in government to carry out Allied di- 
rectives. Successive Japanese governments thus had to take the 
brunt of popular discontent over the difficult economic situ- 
ation which was due in large part to factors over which they 
had no control. When Katayama finally felt compelled to re- 
sign in February 1948, several weeks passed during which the 
political leaders could not agree on a new cabinet. Finally, in 
accordance with the constitution, the Diet elected as premier 
Hitoshi Ashida, leader of the Democratic Party, from which 
the right wing under Shidehara had split off. He formed a gov- 
ernment based on the same three parties, making it somewhat 
broader but also more unstable by including members of the 
left wing of the Social Democratic Party. Meanwhile a formi- 
dable opposition on the right was forming with the merger of 
Yoshida’s Liberals and the right-wing Democrats in a new con- 
servative party. The ministerial crisis was marked by much con- 
fusion and recrimination. Yet MacArthur intervened only to 
inform the Japanese leaders that the selection of Ashida by the 
Diet had been quite proper and in accord with the constitution. 
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His policy was to allow the new system to function as freely as 
possible in hope that it would take permanent root. 

The idea behind the installation of democratic political insti- 
tutions in Japan was not to spread the American system or any 
other system but to force a reorganization of the Japanese po- 
litical and social institutions which had proved so well adapted 
to war and conquest. What the United States wanted was a 
peaceful Japan. The more democratic their institutions, so ran 
the theory of occupation, the greater were the chances that the 
Japanese would walk in the ways of peace. This was the basis 
for embarking on what a distinguished authority on Japan, Sir 
George Sansom, called “a great and unprecedented experiment 
in political evangelism.” * No one realized more clearly than 
the men responsible for the blueprint of democratic institutions 
for Japan that the political revolution depended on more than 
the forms of democracy. Its success required the acceptance of 
democracy by the people, their understanding of its implica- 
tions and their willingness to exercise the powers vested in 
them. It required a “spiritual revolution” such as MacArthur 
himself believed, according to his press statement of March 
1947, to have already come about. His statement on the second 
anniversary of the surrender referred to the unique “moral 
values” of the occupation, “bringing to a race long stunted by 
ancient concepts of mythological teaching the refreshing uplift 
of enlightenment and truth and reality with practical demon- 
strations of Christian ideals . . .” ° Critics of MacArthur ques- 
tioned how sincerely the new enlightenment was accepted, and 
whether the Japanese would continue to be guided by truth and 
Christian ideals, as expressed in SCAP directives, when SCAP 
and the army were no longer there. 

The occupation authorities embarked on a series of measures 
intended to break down the patterns of thought which had 
made the Japanese people willing instruments of their former 
totalitarian leaders. One side of the program was to encourage 
4 Manchester Guardian, August 25, 1947. 


5 SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan, No. 24, September 
1947, 19. 
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a free press and free trade unions, giving the people the chance 
to think and act for themselves. Shinto was disestablished as 
the state religion; other sects were granted full religious free- 
dom. By the emancipation of women an attempt was made to 
break the rigid discipline of the family structure. The most 
promising field for reform was education. By a series of SCAP 
directives in the early months of the occupation the fabric of 
the old centrally controlled school system was destroyed. The 
teaching profession was purged. The curriculum and the text 
books, designed to fashion superpatriots, were scrapped. In 
1947 the Diet passed a Fundamental Law of Education with 
provisions for equal opportunity, coeducation, and instruction 
in democratic principles. Locally elected boards, meanwhile, 
were gradually taking over administration of the schools. In 
April 1947 the Far Eastern Commission issued a policy direc- 
tive on education which combined many of the reforms already 
ordered by MacArthur with some of the recommendations of 
the mission of American educators who visited Japan in 1946.° 
It covered both the elimination of ultranationalistic teaching 
and the institution of positive reforms in administration, teacher 
train'ng, and curriculum.’ 

T! : Allied authorities realized, as had the rulers of totali- 
taria Japan, the importance of winning over the children. The 
ultir ite success or failure of the occupation might depend on 
the eighteen million children attending school. Permanence of 
the political reforms was dubious unless behind them was a 
deeper psychological and cultural change. Two and one-half 
years of conscientious effort had produced some encouraging 
results. The face of Japan had changed. Yet both political and 
cultural changes came not from below but were imposed by a 
victorious enemy on a defeated people who had a long and 
deeply roote social and intellectual tradition of their own. 
Whether they went deep enough to survive the ending of 
American surveillance was a question for events to answer. 


® United States Education Mission to Japan, Report (Department of State, Far 
Eastern Series 11, Washington, 1946). 

7 Far Eastern Commission, Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, Report by 
the Secretary General (Washington 1947), 94-97. 
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2. Economic Reform and Reparation 


Parallel to the program of political reform was the attempt 
to change the economic structure of Japanese society. The 
theory behind it was much the same: that the privileged land- 
holding and industrial groups had aided and had profited from 
Japan’s aggressions, and that a ‘“‘guided democratization” of the 
economic system would prevent future aggressions, provide a 
solid basis for the new political institutions, and “assure to the 
Japanese people their right to a peaceful, fruitful existence.” § 
That was the reason behind the encouragement of free trade 
unions and also the land reform, passed by the Diet in October 
1946 at the insistence of MacArthur’s headquarters. The reform 
was intended to free the tenant farmers from the grip of land- 
lords, especially absentee landlords, and to transform the culti- 
vators of 80 percent of the tenanted farmland into independent 
farmers. The poverty-stricken, ignorant peasantry had long pro- 
vided the ruling elements with cheap factory labor and willing 
soldiers. Improvement of their economic and social status was 
intended to give them greater independence of thought and of 
action. The agrarian reform was a long-run program which 
promised to alleviate the lot of a large number of peasants. 
The immediate results were not encouraging. Not all the local 
land commissions which were to put the law into effect were 
democratically elected, many of the elections being voided by 
SCAP as irregular. At the local level the old landlords re- 
mained influential and the peasants remained ignorant. How- 
ever, by February 1948, 3,489,000 of the estimated 5,000,000 
acres slated for redistribution had actually been purchased by 
the commissions, and 536,000 acres had been resold to tenants. 
Fundamentally, of course, no redistribution of property can 
solve the problem of poverty and overpopulation on Japan’s 
14,700,000 acres of arable land. 


The principal objects singled out by SCAP for attack were 


8SCAP, Public Information Office, Two Years of Occupation, Economic 
(Tokyo, August 1947), 10. 
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the Zaibatsu, the great family trusts which controlled industry, 
shipping, finance, in fact nearly every aspect of the economy. In 
collaboration with the government they had grown especially 
strong with the development of Japan’s war economy of heavy 
industry. Their power and influence checked the development 
of a strong and numerous middle class and of a free labor 
movement. It was the aim of American policy, endorsed by the 
other Allies, to ensure “a wide and just distribution of income 
and of ownership of the means of production and trade.” ® 
Specifically, this meant breaking up the Zaibatsu combines and 
transferring their wealth and ownership to other hands. 

Steps taken in 1945 and 1946 included the dissolution of 
Zaibatsu holding companies and the transfer of their stocks to 
a liquidation commission. With prodding, the government 
gradually extended its control until, by November 1947, 67 
holding companies were either dissolved or in the process of 
dissolution and the commission had voting control over some 
4,260 of their subsidiaries. Over 7,000 of the leading execu- 
tives had been dropped from these companies. Heavy taxation 
and refusal of their wartime claims against the government 
were additional body blows to the Zaibatsu. Meanwhile, the 
anti-trust experts of SCAP were busy devising ways and means 
of outlawing combinations in restraint of trade. 

The success of the anti-Zaibatsu program was far from as- 
sured. One reason for skepticism was the attitude of the Japa- 
nese Government, which had acted only under pressure from 
SCAP. Japanese leaders like Shidehara and Yoshida felt no 
crusading zeal for changing the structure of society. They and 
their parties were of the same social class as the Zaibatsu. They 
were more willing to accept the forms of political democracy 
than economic measures which really struck at the roots of their 
power. MacArthur and the senior officers in SCAP did not want 
to destroy these leaders. After all, they constituted the govern- 
ing group, democratically chosen, on which SCAP counted to 
administer Japan under the occupation. The Social Democrats 


® Far Eastern Commission, “Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan,’ June 19, 
1947, (Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, 49-58), 55. 
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were more in sympathy with the program, but the Katayama 
government, being dependent on the support of the Democrats, 
did little to show it. Another and perhaps more fundamental 
difficulty was an unanswered question: Who would take the 
place of the ousted Zaibatsu as the owners, entrepreneurs and 
managers of Japanese industry ? To whom would the impounded 
assets be sold? Should the occupation be short and a new lib- 
eral middle class element fail to develop—and, in an economy 
of scarcity, conditions would not encourage its development— 
there was every reason to expect that the Zaibatsu would be 
doing business again. 

During 1947 the program of “democratizing” the Japanese 
economy came under attack from another direction, from the 
United States. With the increased emphasis on restoring 
Japan’s production and trade, American businessmen with in- 
terests in Japan began to criticize the policy of redistributing 
Japanese wealth. Conceding the desirability of breaking up the 
excessive concentrations of Zaibatsu wealth, they questioned 
carrying the policy as far as it was carried by the directive sub- 
mitted to the Far Eastern Commission by the State Department 
in May 1947. This directive (FEC-230) and the Japanese anti- 
trust and industrial deconcentration laws based on it, defining 
“excessive concentrations of economic power” in broad terms, 
gave the liquidation commission wide authority to break up or 
to dissolve business concerns and banks and take over their 
assets. According to FEC-230, these assets were eventually to be 
transferred to ‘desirable purchasers,” preferably small and me- 
dium entrepreneurs, cooperatives and trade unions. The decon- 
centration law and the law for the termination of Zaibatsu 
control were forced through the Diet in December at the very 
end of its session. While this program was in line with the 
two-year-old policy of broadening the base of economic own- 
ership and power in Japan, Japanese businessmen complained 
that it would destroy the country’s economy and benefit only 
the Communists. It was not surprising either that it was pub- 
licly attacked by some Americans as “socialization” and as 
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harmful to Japan’s recovery.’® Senator Knowland took up the 
cudgels in Congress, denouncing on several occasions the policy 
on which the new legislation was based. Still the subject of 
considerable discussion in the State and Army Departments and 
not passed by the Far Eastern Commission, the directive was 
not communicated officially to SCAP. Action taken in Japan, 
however, under the general post-surrender directive, was fol- 
lowing the main lines laid down in FEC-230. In a letter to 
Senator McMahon dated February 1, 1948, MacArthur de- 
fended the policy as the first step in establishing a system of 
free, private, competitive enterprise and as indispensable to the 
growth of democratic government; as if to guard against fur- 
ther criticism, he noted, uncharacteristically, that his responsi- 
bility was limited to the execution of policies made in Washing- 
ton."' The attitude of the U.S. authorities in Tokyo was based 
on the idea that it was desirable to have broad powers written 
into the directives and the Japanese laws. In the case of the de- 
concentration law these powers might not be used but would be 
there for use if necessary. 

With the emphasis in American policy more and more on 
speedy revival of Japanese production, the program of “eco- 
nomic deconcentration,” which if thoroughly carried out would 
have brought about something like a social revolution, ap- 
peared to be slowing down. The reparation program, mean- 
while, was still waiting to get started. When the occupation 
began, the Allies had already announced in the Potsdam dec- 
laration that they intended to destroy Japan’s war-making 
power and to exact “just reparations in kind.” The armament 
and aircraft factories were shut down immediately. What was 
to be done about the overexpanded heavy industries, light 
metals and chemical industries, which had supplied Japan’s 
armies? Here the approach already adopted for Germany was 
followed. A level of industry was to be set. All existing plant 
10 These arguments were given wide circulation in an article by James Lee 
Kauffman in Newsweek, December 1, 1947, 37-38, reprinted in the pamphlet 
Japan Now, issued by Newsweek. 


11 Congressional Record, 80th Congress, 1st Session (Daily edition), February 
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above that level would be available for reparation deliveries to 
the Allies. Thus one operation would solve simultaneously the 
problems of industrial disarmament and of reparation claims. 
The plan was well conceived but difficult of realization. The 
amount of reparation was not something that the United States 
alone could determine. During 1945 and 1946 the United 
States, on the basis of recommendations made by Edwin W. 
Pauley after two missions to Japan, prepared a detailed pro- 
gram for consideration by the other Allied powers represented 
in the Far Eastern Commission. Meanwhile SCAP ‘“‘took into 
custody” several hundred plants for possible reparation de- 
livery. 

The Far Eastern Commission discussed the U.S. proposals at 
great length, issuing a series of policy decisions designating 
facilities in various industries to be made available for interim 
reparation removals. These included steel capacity of over 3.5 
million tons annually, all facilities in naval shipyards, and mer- 
chant shipbuilding capacity above that necessary to maintain a 
fleet of three million tons. The original American recommenda- 
tions had envisaged selecting the 1928-1932 level of Japanese 
industry as the criterion for determining what to leave in Japan 
and what to take away. As a consequence of developments in 
Japan and also in China, which had been expected to embark 
on an industrial expansion with Japanese equipment, this level 
came to be regarded as too low. The Far Eastern Commission, 
in January 1947, decided that the peaceful needs of the Japa- 
nese people should be defined as being substantially the stand- 
ard of living prevailing in the period 1930-1934; thus the 
levels for pig iron, steel, shipping and chemicals were set 
higher than in the Pauley proposals. This decision enabled the 
Commission to go ahead with the negotiation of a final repa- 
ration availability list, which was likely to be about the same as 
the interim removals list. Later in the year agreement was 
reached specifying some 16 wat-supporting industries and set- 
ting the levels above which plants would be taken for repa- 
ration. These were not considered as permanent ceilings beyond 
which these industries would not be allowed to expand in the 
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future. However, for seven key industries (including iron and 
steel, light metals, and shipbuilding) these levels could not be 
passed ‘‘until the end of the present phase of the occupation or 
until October, 1949, whichever is earlier, pending a decision as 
to the long-term disarmament controls.” ? 

Despite the progress toward a reparation settlement repre- 
sented by these decisions, still no equipment was removed from 
Japan. There was a major stumbling block to final agreement, 
the question of what share each claimant would get. The Far 
Eastern Commission adopted a British proposal to determine 
the respective shares ‘‘on a broad political basis,” taking into 
account the damage suffered by the various claimants and their 
respective contributions to victory. Each of the eleven countries 
then submitted percentage figures indicating how it thought the 
total should be distributed. These figures were far apart since 
each country, stressing different reasons, put its own claims 
high. The total was in the neighborhood of 200 percent. The 
United States put greatest weight on the relative contributions 
to victory over Japan. Great Britain and Holland emphasized 
the factor of war damage to their Far Eastern territories. China, 
which qualified on both counts, but especially that of loss and 
damage, asked for the biggest share for itself. The entire prob- 
lem was complicated further by the lack of agreement on evalu- 
ating Japanese external assets, particularly the equipment 
seized by the Russians in Manchuria as “war booty.” The diffi- 
culty of compromising all these claims lay in the fact that it 
was at bottom a political issue. None of the Allies wished to 
minimize its own war damage or its contribution to the war. 

In April 1947, in order to get reparation deliveries started, 
the United States had ordered the removal of up to 30 percent 
of what had already been declared available (15 percent to 
China and 5 each to Britain, the Netherlands and the Philip- 
pines). Despite the proclaimed desire of all concerned to com- 
pensate Japan’s victims with Japanese goods, nothing was 
moved until early in 1948. SCAP lacked the personnel to han- 
dle this complicated task, and considerable time was required 


12 Far Eastern Commission, Press Release No. 39, September 3, 1947. 
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to make the inventories and select the factories. Meanwhile, 
growing skepticism was evident in American circles as to the 
practicability of any substantial payment of reparation by 
Japan. Voices in the United States were raised in favor of a 
higher level of industry than the 1930-1934 average.’* Nor 
did the beneficiaries jump at the opportunity to get what was 
assigned to them under the interim directive. For political rea- 
sons the British took exception to the 5 percent figure as com- 
pared to 15 percent for China. On the economic side, experi- 
ence with Germany had shown that the value of transplanted 
factories was not up to the original expectations of the recipi- 
ents. To make use of Japanese plants, the receiving countries 
had to pay for their transportation from Japanese ports, then 
set them up at some chosen spot. For this a country like China 
had neither the money nor the technical personnel. 

Meanwhile the great bulk of the “earmarked” factories, 
numbering over 900, remained in Japan, deteriorating in value, 
some of them being put to partial use for production tempo- 
rarily needed in Japan. Japanese government and business 
leaders argued that to remove them would cause economic dis- 
ruption and unemployment, although in point of fact part of 
the plant was useless to Japan after the loss of overseas terri- 
tories with whose resources these industries had been inter- 
locked. The longer the delay in reaching a basic agreement on 
removals, the less likelihood there was that any substantial 
quantity of Japanese plant and equipment would ever leave 
Japan. Yet despite the disappointing results of the program, 


18 Indicative of a change in American thinking, which seems to have been cur- 
rent in the War Department if not in the State Department, were the con- 
clusions of Clifford Strike, who headed a mission sent by the War Department, 
to Japan, and of Overseas Consultants, Inc., a private firm also headed by Strike 
which performed certain technical missions for SCAP. Strike wrote an article 
for a national magazine (“Revenge is expensive,” American Magazine, CXLIV, 
September 1947, 5off.) recommending that there be no reparation at all. The 
report of Overseas Consultants, released by the Department of the Army on 
March 1, 1948, counseled against removal of any productive facilities (except 
primary war facilities) which could be effectively used in Japan. The so-called 
Johnston Committee, a group of businessmen invited by the Department of the 
Army to study Japan’s economic position, reached a similar conclusion (report 
dated April 26 released on May 19, 1948). 
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the Allied countries were not ready to abandon it or to try some 
other method such as reparation from current production. Some 
of them resented the failure of the United States to push the 
reparation program more vigorously. They felt that the United 
States, besides having obtained recognition of the principle 
that the costs of occupation should be a “first charge” on Japan 
ahead of reparation, was benefiting by its occupation of Japan 
through its enhanced strategic position, whereas other nations 
were getting nothing at all from the Allied victory. The halt- 
ing progress of the reparation program served to confirm fears, 
prevalent especially in China, of a trend of American policy 
toward rebuilding Japan as a major producer for the Far East. 


3. Japan’s Postwar Economy 


The policy of rebuilding Japan as the workshop of Asia was 
forced on the United States by circumstance rather than by 
design. The main circumstances were that it was costing the 
U.S. Treasury some $200 million a year, in addition to occupa- 
tion costs, to keep Japan afloat. Postwar Japan was in a parlous 
economic condition. It had lost its overseas territories and was 
cut off from foreign trade; its industries were partially de- 
stroyed, run down, and much in need of repair; its population 
was increased by the repatriation of millions from abroad; light 
industries, which Japan now needed, had been neglected under 
the war economy; the merchant fleet was gone. From the start 
of the occupation, although stockpiles of raw materials were 
still available, production was low, controls were ineffective, 
and the country experienced serious inflation. Productivity per 
worker was less than half of prewar. SCAP left to the Japanese 
Government the job of stabilizing the economy. Successive 
Japanese governments proved unable or unwilling to do much 
about it. Their recourse was always to appeal to General Mac- 
Arthur for food and raw materials from the United States. 

In March 1947, when the situation had reached a new crisis, 
the General wrote Premier Yoshida a scathing letter criticizing 
his inadequate anti-inflationary measures and warning him that 
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the Allies were not responsible for “maintaining any particular 
standard of living in Japan.” However, MacArthur knew, and 
the Japanese Government knew, that the Japanese would not 
be allowed to starve. To prevent “disease and unrest’’ the 
United States supplied Japan in 1946 with 830,000 tons of 
food. For the first nine months of 1947 the total was 1,652,296 
tons. By that time a firm decision had been taken in Washing- 
ton to speed Japan’s recovery. The principal reason was this 
immediate one. It cost too much to feed the Japanese when 
their production stood at 40 percent of the 1930-1934 level. 
The world situation provided additional explanation. Every- 
where the need was for production. Asia could not meet its 
own needs. Japan was one country where well directed efforts 
could bring results fairly soon. It was necessary, said Under- 
Secretary Acheson in his speech at Cleveland, Mississippi, in 
May 1947, ‘‘to push ahead with the reconstruction of those two 
great workshops of Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan.” 
Looking at the problem at longer range, U.S. officials were 
impelled toward the same conclusion. Japan would probably 
remain in the orbit of the United States even after the end of 
the occupation. If Japan was to be a continuing responsibility, 
then it should be self-supporting and not a drain on the United 
States. Japan could hardly be allowed to fall into chaos either 
during or after the occupation. That would jeopardize the suc- 
cess of all the American policies since the surrender and would 
benefit only the forces of disorder. American military men were 
not worried over any military threat from a restored Japanese 
industrial economy subject to control at key points. They were 
more concerned with keeping the strategic position in the Pa- 
cific gained in the war, a position which brought a large area of 
the Asian mainland, including eastern Siberia, within range of 
American air power. A stable and self-sustaining Japan, within 
the American sphere of power as a base and possible partner, 
was a part of that picture. American businessmen were think- 
ing in terms of substantial investment in Japanese industry. 
Raymond C. Kramer, former head of SCAP’s economic section, 
publicly advocated such investment and recommended that 
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American manufacturers make use of Japanese resources in 
order to share in new markets. “The Japanese must have finan- 
cial help. From whom will it come? The source of the aid will 
be the beneficiary.” ** 

To be self-sustaining the Japanese had to trade. About 20 
percent of the food supply had to be imported. Raw materials 
were needed also if Japan’s industries were to produce enough 
for export to pay for imported food. The situation was more 
difficult than before the war. Imports had to be greater, owing 
to the loss of overseas territories and foreign investments and 
to the increase in population. Exports therefore had to be cor- 
respondingly greater, but markets seemed less certain. Thanks 
to nylon, prospects of raw silk exports seemed poor; thanks to 
economic nationalism, Japanese textiles might run into trade 
barriers in all the prewar markets. To expect Japan to build up 
enough trade to support its population even at the level of 
1930 would have been optimistic, unless other nations should 
take account of these factors and be prepared to allow and even 
assist Japan to revive its foreign trade. 

During 1946 and the first half of 1947 Japan was allowed 
to import and export certain items through a system of govern- 
ment trading. The United States supplied some raw cotton for 
the Japanese textile industry and permitted Japan to export raw 
silk and textiles. Permission for private firms to engage in for- 
eign trade after August 15, 1947, was followed by the ad- 
mission of a group of 400 American and other foreign busi- 
nessmen to Japan in the summer of 1947 to shop for export 
items. They found very little. Japan had possibilities of finding 
markets for its textiles, toys, ceramics, canned fish, electric 
goods, and light machinery items. It might play a vital part in 
the industrialization of Asia by supplying machine tools. Under 
the conditions of 1947, however, expansion of Japan’s export 
trade was beset by every type of complication. Japan could not 
export without producing, and production was still low. De- 
spite greater imports of raw cotton, at the end of 1947 textile 


14R. C. Kramer, “Japan Must Compete,” Fortune, XXXV, June 1947, 112 ff. 
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production was no higher than at the end of 1946, about 20 
percent of the 1930-1934 level. Coal output was disappointing ; 
stockpiles of raw materials were running out. Domestic de- 
mand for all types of goods was great. Financing was difficult. 
In Japanese circles there was uncertainty over future Allied 
policy on reparation and on industrial organization, and a 
tendency to mark time while counting on American assistance.*® 

So long as the United States occupied Japan, American as- 
sistance would be forthcoming. The budget of the Department 
of the Army for the fiscal year 1949, placed before Congress in 
the spring of 1948, carried a figure of $1,200,000 for government 
and relief in occupied areas, of which some $410,000,000 was ex- 
pected to be spent on food and other supplies for Japan. The 
size of the sum was an incentive to Congressmen to urge that 
steps be taken in Japan to make it possible to see some end to 
this annual “dole.” All signs pointed to increased American 
efforts to help Japan build a flourishing industrial economy and 
a thriving foreign trade, the only way in which it could be self- 
sustaining by 1952 or 1953. This might mean permitting Japan 
more than 3,000,000 tons of merchant shipping and financing 
Japanese exports, steps which would create unwelcome com- 
mercial competition for Britain, Australia, and other Allied 
countries. Also, a decision would have to be taken whether to 
let Japan buy its raw materials in competitive markets or to 
keep it dependent on American supplies. 

General Frank McCoy, American member of the Far Eastern 
Commission, announced to the Commission on January 21, 
1948, that the United States, while willing to give temporary 
assistance, would not continue indefinitely to subsidize the 
economy of Japan. The Allies, he said, should take all possible 
steps to bring about an early revival of Japan on a peaceful, 
self-supporting basis. 
15T. A. Bisson, former Special Adviser in the Government Section, SCAP, as- 
serts that the Japanese political and industrial leaders deliberately held back 
economic recovery in order to convince the Americans of Japan's need for out- 


side aid and for lenient peace terms (‘“‘Reparations and Reform in Japan,” Far 
Eastern Survey, XVI, December 17, 1947, 241-247). 
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4. Preparing a Peace Settlement 


Because of the predominantly American character of the oc- 
cupation its international aspects were sometimes overlooked. 
General MacArthur was Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, not just for the United States. There were two inter- 
national bodies directly concerned with the control of Japan, 
the Far Eastern Commission in Washington and the Allied 
Council for Japan which sat in Tokyo. The former had the 
power to issue policy directives to MacArthur through the U.S. 
Government, the latter only to give him advice. In practice, 
American policy was not subjected to effective control by either 
of those bodies, a situation which the other Allies reluctantly 
accepted. The peace settlement, on the other hand, could not 
be kept in American hands to the same extent. It would have to 
be negotiated with other governments, some of which did not 
agree with all aspects of U.S. policy toward Japan. 

The Far Eastern Commission, on which eleven Allied nations 
were represented, had great authority on paper. It issued nu- 
merous directives laying down basic policies for Japan: on 
constitutional principles, the organization of labor, educational 
reform, the level of industry and reparation, foreign trade, and 
several others. On June 19, 1947, the Commission issued a gen- 
eral directive covering all aspects of occupation policy. Despite 
this impressive record the essential point was that the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference in effect left the first and the last word 
on disputed matters to the United States. Most of the FEC di- 
rectives were issued after General MacArthur had instituted 
the proposed reforms. The major education bills, for example, 
were passed by the Japanese Diet in March 1947; they em- 
bodied the policies laid down by the Commission a month later. 
The general policy directive of July 1947 was practically iden- 
tical with the U.S. Government's initial post-surrender directive 
sent to MacArthur nearly two years before. One crucial pro- 
vision was omitted, that in the event of differences of opinion 
among the Allied powers “the policies of the United States 
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will govern.” But the fact was that U.S. policies continued to 
“govern.” Under the Moscow agreement of December 1945 
which established the Commission, the United States had the 
authority to issue interim directives pending action by the Com- 
mission. On two occasions it did so. In April 1947 the State 
Department ordered SCAP to begin advance reparation trans- 
fers to certain Allied countries in Asia. In March 1948 it issued 
an interim directive on restitution of looted property. 

On two other issues open differences developed between the 
Commission and MacArthur: the 1946 elections and the new 
constitution. When MacArthur turned down the Commission’s 
suggestion to postpone the elections, a majority of members re- 
mained unconvinced but accepted his answer that postpone- 
ment ‘would have a profound adverse reaction upon the pur- 
poses and success of the occupation.” Later it questioned the 
General's handling of the constitutional question, issued a di- 
rective on basic principles, then decided to resurvey the matter 
within two years after the new constitution went into effect. On 
the whole, perhaps because of its limited effectiveness as a 
policy-making body, the Commission functioned with unex- 
pected harmony. The Soviet representatives were cooperative 
on many issues; possessed of the power of veto, they did not 
use it to paralyze the Commission’s work.’® Since MacArthur 
would go right ahead on the basis of his own judgment and of 
instructions from his own government if the Commission failed 
to agree on directives, the other Allied powers saw little pur- 
pose in blocking decisions except in the few matters which the 
United States could not decide unilaterally. 

The Allied Council in Tokyo, on which only the four major 
powers were represented, was an advisory body. From the start 
General MacArthur and his political deputy, George Atcheson, 
Jr., made it plain that the Council was expected to cooperate 
with the SCAP administration, not to attempt to guide it. At 
one stage SCAP followed the practice of submitting minor 
questions to the Allied Council for study in advance of final 


16 Decisions were taken by majority vote of the eleven members including the 
concurring votes of the United States, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R. and China. 
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official action, but this system did not work because the Council 
preferred to discuss the more important matters such as the or- 
ganization of labor and land reform. The latter was one of the 
few questions on which SCAP welcomed and made use of 
the Council’s advice. Generally the Soviet representative used 
the meetings as an opportunity for attacks on SCAP and on the 
“reactionary” Japanese Government. Much of this criticism was 
unwarranted and uninformed, but American attempts to quiet 
it and to call all Soviet criticism communist propaganda were 
resented by all three other members, who felt that the Council 
was being slighted. The British Commonwealth representative, 
W. McMahon Ball, remarked that it was ‘‘unfortunate if, when 
a Council member makes a proposal, he automatically will be 
stigmatized as spreading communist propaganda.” 

As the time for the peace treaty approached, the interna- 
tional aspects of the control and future status of Japan came to 
the fore. What points would the treaty cover? Presumably it 
would terminate the occupation; it would make the final terri- 
torial settlement, confirming Japan’s loss of territories already 
taken away; it would prohibit or limit Japan’s armed forces and 
armaments; it would fix the final reparation settlement if that 
had not already been done; it would deal with property, claims 
and other matters arising from the war; it would probably pro- 
vide for some continuing machinery of Allied control or super- 
vision in Japan after the termination of the occupation; it 
might also require Japan to accept as permanent some of the 
reforms introduced during the occupation. These were vital 
issues to China, Britain, the Soviet Union and the smaller Al- 
lies as well as to the United States. The procedure for negoti- 
ation of the peace treaty was therefore a crucial question. 

The rate of progress on the German peace treaty in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers was so slow that it might be years 
before it would be ready to take up the treaty with Japan. In 
addition, the difficulty of making agreements under the Council 
procedure, which gave each member a veto, prompted the 
United States to seek some other method of approach to the 
peace settlement in the Far East. Soviet behavior in the Allied 
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Council for Japan was a forewarning of disagreement on peace 
terms. In order that Soviet objections might not hold up the 
treaty indefinitely, the United States proposed a new procedure. 
On July 11, 1947, notes went to the eleven states members of 
the Far Eastern Commission suggesting that a preliminary con- 
ference be held in August to discuss peace terms. These states 
would be expected to work out a draft treaty which could be 
submitted later to a conference of all states at war with Japan. 

The American proposal provided that decisions should be 
taken by a two-thirds majority of the eleven states, no power 
having a veto, a departure from the system in force in the Far 
Eastern Commission. Apparently the State Department believed 
that the United States would have enough support for its views 
to win a two-thirds majority on vital points. Great Britain was 
willing to go along with the proposal, but the other two great 
powers, Russia and China, were not. The Soviet Government 
immediately rejected it, holding that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, created on American initiative for the express pur- 
pose of preparing the peace treaties, “could not be ignored.” 
There was no reference to the Japanese treaty in the Potsdam 
agreement creating the Council. On the other hand, its jurisdic- 
tion was not limited to the European settlements. The Soviet 
Government, interpreting the agreement as requiring the han- 
dling of the Japanese treaty through the Council, took excep- 
tion to the American initiative in proposing a different proce- 
dure without prior consultation among the great powers. This 
position was understandable. The Soviets were being asked to 
give up an arrangement which gave them the right to bargain 
and hold out indefinitely on every point and to accept in its 
place a system whereby they could be, and probably would be, 
voted down on one item after another. 

China also had objections to the American proposals. Anx- 
ious as the Chinese Government was to have American aid, it 
did not hide its distrust of those aspects of American policy to- 
ward Japan which seemed to favor the former enemy at the 
expense of China. This view was held by all groups in China— 
by the Kuomintang, liberals and Communists alike. China 
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wanted to have its full voice in the Japanese settlement as one 
of the four major powers concerned. It desired a voting ar- 
rangement which, at this time of national weakness, would pro- 
tect its own vital interests. The Chinese Government accordingly 
put forward a compromise proposal: that the eleven nations 
take part in the drafting, with decisions taken by a two-thirds 
majority, including the votes of three of the Big Four, U.S.A., 
U.K., U.S.S.R. and China). Later China backed further away 
from the American position by proposing the procedure then 
used by the Far Eastern Commission where each of the four 
had a veto. The Nanking Government had another reason for 
rejecting the American proposal. Chinese acceptance would 
leave Russia as the lone dissenter and might lead to the negoti- 
ation of the treaty without Russia. China, pledged by the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty of August 14, 1945, not to conclude a 
separate peace with Japan, did not wish to give the Russians a 
pretext for repudiating the treaty or giving open support to the 
Communists. The Chinese questioned whether a Far Eastern 
peace settlement in which the Soviet Union did not participate 
would settle anything. 

The Soviet and Chinese objections put an end to the Amer- 
ican plans for a preliminary eleven-nation conference at an 
early date. During the following autumn and winter more 
notes were exchanged without any alteration in the Soviet and 
Chinese views. Meanwhile each nation went ahead with prepa- 
ration of its own position on the various points to be covered 
by the treaty. A British Commonwealth conference on the sub- 
ject opened at Canberra in August 1947. Australia’s Minister 
of External Affairs, Herbert Evatt, was fresh from Tokyo 
where he had explained Australia’s views and also learned a 
good deal about United States policies from General Mac- 
Arthur. Evatt and MacArthur, both of whom wished to see 
American power maintained in the western Pacific, found 
themselves in substantial agreement on Japan’s future. Mc- 
Mahon Ball, who in the Allied Council had been critical of 
MacArthur’s policies and is reported to have referred to the 
Supreme Commander's record as “eighteen months of continu- 
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ous failure,” ‘7 was sacrificed to this change in the Australian 
approach; he resigned soon after Evatt’s visit. In Tokyo Evatt 
made known the broad lines which, in his view, the Japanese 
peace settlement should follow. The peace treaty, he said, 
should provide security from future Japanese aggression and at 
the same time be fitted into a larger plan for the economic de- 
velopment of all the peoples of east Asia and the Pacific.*® 

The Canberra conference endorsed the peace treaty pro- 
cedure suggested by the United States, an eleven-nation confer- 
ence with decisions by two-thirds vote. The British Common- 
wealth would have five votes (U.K., Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, India), six if Pakistan were also included, a very 
favorable position when these states had common policies. On 
substantive issues the conference reached the following con- 
clusions: Japan’s territory should be restricted to the four home 
islands; Japan should be permitted no armed forces and no war 
industries; the Allies should maintain in Japan a small force 
and a council to enforce the treaty terms until the Japanese 
Government could be trusted to give effect to them; Japan 
should restore looted property and pay “reasonable” repara- 
tion; certain key industries should be permanently limited and 
trade controlled; Japan might be granted loans to assist its re- 
covery. In general, these points were in line with the policies of 
the United States. Evatt, indeed, steered the conference, and 
consequently the entire British Commonwealth, toward the 
closest cooperation with the United States in Far Eastern 
questions. 

During 1947 official American thinking on the peace treaty 
was taking shape. The Far Eastern Commission, in hammering 
out agreed directives on occupation policy, had already written 
a large part of the peace treaty though not in treaty language. 
How many of the reforms of the occupation period would be 
made permanent treaty obligations was still to be decided. The 
chief outstanding issues remaining were the disposition of cer- 
tain islands (notably Okinawa), reparation, and post-treaty 


11 The Economist, CLIII, August 23, 1947, 312. 
18 Christian Science Monitor, August 1, 2, 1947. 
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controls. The United States apparently wished to retain its hold 
on the Bonin, Volcano and Ryukyu islands but not to annex 
them outright. The solution might be to request a U.N. trustee- 
ship, with the United States as trustee, designating all or part 
of the islands as a strategic area. This proposal might meet op- 
position from the Soviet Union and from China, which claimed 
the Ryukyus for itself, as well as from the Japanese, who 
wanted them back. On post-treaty controls a definite American 
position had still to be worked out. Presumably there would be 
some kind of Allied supervision for a fixed period. In view of 
the direction American economic policy toward Japan had 
taken, the Japanese had good reason to hope that the economic 
clauses proposed by the United States would be lenient. The 
idea of assuring security through restricting industrial produc- 
tion had lost a good deal of ground since 1945. MacArthur 
made the sweeping prophecy in June 1947 that Japan could not 
become militarily strong again for a century even if there were 
no Allied controls.!® To make sure, the United States could 
count on being in a position to exert overwhelming power 
from nearby bases (such as Okinawa) should Japan show signs 
of military revival. Beyond that it had proposed, in 1946, a 
four-power treaty to keep Japan disarmed for the next twenty- 
five years. Such controls probably would be easier to maintain, 
and less expensive, than a system of economic restrictions. 
Japan’s political leaders were relieved at the indications of 
the American attitude on the treaty and quite hopeful of a leni- 
ent peace.” They appeared to accept without reluctance the 
idea that Japan would continue to lie in the shadow of Amer- 
ican power. Some even welcomed the idea of continued Amer- 
ican occupation to protect disarmed Japan against Russia. The 
communist menace was a favorite theme, with Japan pictured 
as an ally of the United States, a bulwark against communism. 
Playing off the United States against Russia for their own bene- 
fit was a logical strategy for those who wished to see the re- 


19 New York Times, June 28, 1947. 

20 World Report, Il, December 9, 1947, 33-36, publishes the text of a docu- 
ment allegedly prepared by the Japanese Foreign Office giving its views on 
terms of peace. 
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vival of Japanese power. The Japanese Foreign Office, in 
January 1947, informally sounded out Allied representatives on 
the prospects of being allowed an army of 100,000 and a small 
ait force. 7 MacArthur’s outspoken opposition to communism 
and to Soviet policies must have encouraged such views. The 
change in economic policies and the praise for the cooperative 
attitude of the Japanese had the same effect. Moreover, China 
obviously was not going to have a role of leadership in the Far 
East in the foreseeable future. Japan was ready to demonstrate 
its greater “‘reliability.”” From Washington came no statement 
of a definite policy decision to build up Japan as an American 
satellite and ally against Russia, but there were signs of a 
change in attitude and of direction, enough to worry the Chi- 
nese and other Asian peoples who recalled that Japan’s claims 
to act as a stabilizing force in east Asia had been accompanied 
in the past by economic domination and military aggression. 


5. Deadlock Over Korea 


At Moscow, in December 1945, Molotov, Byrnes and Bevin 
came to an agreement, later adhered to by China, on how Korea 
was to achieve the independence “in due course” promised by 
the Cairo declaration of December 1943. Korea was then occu- 
pied by Soviet troops north of 38° latitude and by American 
troops south of that line, which had been drawn for military 
convenience. Independence was to come in a series of steps, be- 
ginning with Soviet-American consultations with Korean leaders 
to set up a provisional government. The two powers could not 
get past that first step. The joint Soviet-American commission 
set up for the purpose devoted its meetings, held in the spring 
of 1946, to fruitless argument over what Korean leaders and 
organizations should be consulted, then adjourned sine die.” 

If there were to be a Korean provisional government the 
Soviets wished to make sure that the Communists would con- 
21.W. McMahon Ball, “Reflections on Japan,” Pacific Affairs, XXI, March 


1948, 4. 
22 The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 275-278. 
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trol it, or would at least have the key positions by which they 
could gain control later. The United States had the negative 
purpose of preventing just such a development and the positive 
purpose of creating a provisional regime which would prepare 
the way for an independent Korea not subject to domination by 
any outside power. Each believed that the proposals of the 
other masked a desire to take over all Korea, and each was un- 
willing to give up control of its own zone in return for an ar- 
rangement which might put the whole country in the camp of 
the other. The growing tension in Soviet-American relations 
highlighted Korea’s strategic position. By staying in northern 
Korea, which bordered on their own maritime province, the 
Russians held Manchuria in a vise. They were not prepared to 
leave until they had entrenched in power a pro-Soviet regime 
which could be counted on to hold the north and to take over 
the south on the departure of the American troops. From the 
point of view of the United States there was no pressing mili- 
tary reason to keep American troops in so vulnerable a spot as 
southern Korea, but to withdraw them, without the simultane- 
ous departure of Soviet troops and a firm agreement with Mos- 
cow on non-intervention, would be to hand over Korea to the 
Soviet Union. It was most difficult, in view of the mounting dis- 
trust between the two powers, to make an agreement which 
would have to rest on mutual good faith. 

In northern Korea the Russians had confirmed in power a 
“people’s government” and were building up a Korean army. 
Some of the local ‘‘people’s committees” had arisen spontane- 
ously when Japanese control collapsed; some were created by 
the incoming Russians.”* Effective power was in the hands of 
the Soviet authorities, acting through the Korean Communists 
and allied organizations. In the south the United States had es- 
tablished military government, not recognizing the claims of 
any Korean leaders or parties to set themselves up as a govern- 
ment. Although the effect of American decisions and the atti- 
tude of the military authorities seemed to favor the right rather 


*3 John N. Washburn, “Russia Looks at Northern Korea,” Pacific Affairs, XX, 
June, 1947, 152. 
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than the left, it was a principle of United States policy that the 
ultimate choice of a Korean government was a matter for the 
Korean people. As that was to be a government of all Korea, 
the United States avoided measures in the south which would 
prejudice their free choice or would indicate acceptance of the 
partition as permanent. Thus, in southern Korea there existed 
a myriad of parties, from the extreme right to the Communists, 
all trying to influence or to sabotage the policies of the U.S. 
military authorities. In the north, by way of contrast, all the 
permitted political organizations were of the same persuasion. 

After the breakdown of the Soviet-American talks in May 
1946, the two commanders, Generals Hodge and Chistiakov, 
continued to exchange letters exploring the possibilities of a re- 
sumption of negotiations with some hope of agreement. The 
stumbling block was the Soviet demand to exclude from the 
proposed consultation all parties which had not accepted the 
Moscow decisions of December 1945. On that basis the great 
majority of rightist groups, which wanted immediate inde- 
pendence and therefore had opposed that part of the Moscow 
decisions providing for a four-power trusteeship, would have 
been excluded. The United States insisted that all shades of 
political opinion should have their say. In April 1947, during 
the Moscow conference on Germany, General Marshall ad- 
dressed a letter to Molotov proposing that the commission re- 
sume its meetings, consult with Korean democratic leaders, and 
make a progress report to the two governments in the course of 
the following summer. Marshall’s note concluded with the 
statement that, while awaiting an agreement on joint action, 
the United States ‘‘saw no alternative to taking without further 
delay such steps in its zone as would advance the purposes of 
the Moscow agreement.”” No hint was given as to what those 
steps might be. Molotov’s reply, denying responsibility for pre- 
vious failures and blaming the United States for fostering anti- 
democratic elements in Korea, nevertheless held out the possi- 
bility of agreement on the main point at issue, the groups to be 
consulted. In a subsequent exchange of letters both powers 
agreed on the inclusion of all groups pledging to refrain from 
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active opposition to the Moscow decisions and to cooperate 
with the commission. Only the renewed session of the joint 
commission would show whether there was a real meeting of 
minds. It opened on May 21, 1947. 

At the first meetings procedures were laid down for consult- 
ing Korean groups, for working out the structural organization 
of a provisional government, and for preparing the transition 
from the two zonal administrations to the provisional govern- 
ment. Committees were set up in the capitals of the two zones, 
Seoul in the south and Pyongyang in the north, to hear Korean 
proposals. This seemed an auspicious start, but the commission, 
true to its record, soon hit some snags. The peaceful atmos- 
phere was broken by a dispute over the admission of American 
press correspondents to the Soviet zone and by a physical attack 
on members of the Soviet delegation by rightist Koreans in 
Seoul. After the commission had held its preliminary talks with 
leaders in northern Korea at the end of June, a serious contro- 
versy broke out over consultation with groups in the U.S. zone. 
The Russians, who had wished to keep the number down to 
118 and now discovered that some 422 had applied, saw their 
own candidates being swamped by numbers. They attempted to 
have most of the rightist organizations excluded on the ground 
that they were too small (less than 10,000 members), or were 
not proper “‘social organizations,” or were opposed to trustee- 
ship. The American representatives considered these demands 
to be out of line with the Marshall-Molotov agreement. Gen- 
eral Albert E. Brown, American member of the joint commis- 
sion, refused to accept anything but full and free consultation 
with all groups not “actively” opposing the Moscow decision 
even though they might be against the idea of trusteeship for 
Korea. It seemed to him that the Soviets were trying to estab- 
lish the right of veto, which they would then use to bar a num- 
ber of rightist groups in southern Korea, and thus to make sure 
of a left majority in the provisional government.** Neither 
delegation would give way. 


24 Statements of General Brown released on August 9 and 14, 1947 (U.S. Army 
Military Government, South Korea Interim Government Activities, No. 1, Au- 
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At this juncture Secretary Marshall dispatched a new note to 
Molotov blaming the stalemate on Soviet failure to adhere to 
the agreement of the previous May. He asked that the joint 
commission be requested to report on the status of its work in 
order that the two governments might take further steps to 
carry out their obligations to the Korean people. In Korea the 
commission was making its last efforts to reach a compromise. 
The American delegation tried a number of new approaches 
aimed at finding a substitute for oral consultation with Korean 
leaders. It proposed that the commission set up the framework 
of a provisional government, then hold a general election, 
under international supervision, for a national legislature. The 
Soviet delegation countered with a proposal for the creation of 
an all-Korean provisional assembly, on the basis of equal repre- 
sentation from north and south, composed of members of 
parties which “support fully the Moscow agreement.” Each re- 
jected the other’s proposal. The Russians wanted no interna- 
tionally supervised election in their zone. The Americans, 
having two-thirds of the population in their zone, would not 
accept the idea of equal representation. Moreover, the Soviet 
proposal represented no retreat from their insistence on exclud- 
ing important parties. In the end the joint commission could 
not even agree on a report recording its disagreements. 

Failure to find some way out was all the more vexing to the 
United States because of the manifold difficulties encountered 
in governing southern Korea. Some were inherent in the nature 
of the task that had been undertaken. Others resulted from the 
inadequacies and mistakes of the military government. Still 
others arose from the temporary character given to the Amer- 
ican occupation. The United States had not sent troops into 
Korea to stay, but to disarm the Japanese and then withdraw as 





gust 1947, 171-181). According to a calculation made by the U.S. delegation, 
the Soviet proposals would have limited consultation to 71 South Korean rightist 
and moderate parties (claimed membership: 19,300,000) as against 75 leftist 
parties (including 28 from northern Korea) with a claimed membership of 
32,000,000; 24 rightist parties, with a claimed membership of over 15,000,000, 
would be barred. (Summation of U.S. Army Military Government Activities in 
Korea, No. 22, July 1947, 30). 
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soon as the appropriate international arrangements had been 
made. Hence, American policy in Korea was to take no definite 
decisions on major political and economic questions, but to 
leave such decisions for a united Korea to decide for itself. 
While the negotiations with the Soviet Union for a united 
Korea continued, the United States wished to avoid prejudicing 
their success by organizing a Korean government in its zone or 
by giving a permanent stamp to the measures taken. The con- 
trast with the Soviet zone was striking. There the occupation 
authorities methodically put into effect plans made in advance. 
Pro-Soviet Koreans, many of whom had accompanied Soviet 
troops to Korea after long residence in the U.S.S.R., were given 
positions and power. Dissident groups were either suppressed 
or infiltrated and their character changed. Programs of agrarian 
reform and industrial reorganization were initiated. Some of 
these changes had popular appeal. Many in northern Korea 
naturally welcomed the strong action taken against pro-Japanese 
elements and the redistribution of land. That others were not 
so pleased with the denial of civil liberties or with general eco- 
nomic conditions was evident from the steady influx of refu- 
gees into the American zone. 

The American military authorities in the south were having 
difficulty in maintaining either political or economic stability. 
It was impossible to govern the country without taking account 
of local political forces. Denied responsibility under Japanese 
rule, the Koreans may have been unready for self-government, 
but their liberation aroused hope for immediate independence 
and made it difficult to satisfy them with anything less. From 
the start of the occupation the American military authorities 
took a strong stand against the extreme leftist groups. By virtue 
of the fact that the leftist “People’s Republic” was the nearest 
thing to a government in being when the U.S. troops arrived, 
the left suffered most from the American decision to recognize 
no Korean government. These groups, of which the South 
Korea Labor (Communist) party was the best organized, there- 
upon opposed and attacked the military government at every 
turn, stirring up strikes and unrest which General Hodge felt 
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obliged to suppress by force. Use of force could preserve order 
but it could not prevent the parties of the left, which had some 
popular support, from being a persistent source of trouble to 
the American authorities; it seems also to have caused some 
moderate groups to join hands with the Communists. The early 
tendency of the Americans to rely on politicians of the right, 
such as Syngman Rhee, did not solve the political problem, for 
these men hindered rather than helped the American efforts to 
win widespread public backing and to reach an agreement with 
the Russians on a provisional government for all Korea. By 
force of circumstances the United States found itself the de- 
fender of the extreme reactionaries, some of whom were asso- 
ciated in the popular mind with the system of exploitation 
under Japanese rule. 

Without setting up a Korean government in the southern 
zone, the United States announced a policy of gradual “‘Kore- 
anization” of the administration and made provision for an as- 
sembly, half of whose members were to be elected, the other 
half appointed by General Hodge. In August 1946 the opera- 
tion of government departments was turned over to Koreans. 
Elections held in November, which were marked by some ir- 
regularities and by pressure on the part of the Korean police, 
produced an unexpected overwhelming conservative majority. 
To redress the balance Hodge appointed a number of mod- 
erates and non-communist leftists, thus alienating the conserva- 
tives. The new “interim legislature,” which could not legislate 
without the approval of the military government, proved to be 
generally ineffective in dealing with the pressing problems of 
taxation, grain collection and food distribution. The attempt of 
the American authorities to find middle-ground leaders on 
which to rely, such as Kimm Kiusic and Lyuh Woon Hyung, 
was in large measure frustrated by the absence of strong popu- 
lar support for such leaders. The former had no significant 
party following; the latter was assassinated in July 1947. Poli- 
tics were polarized around the two extremes, neither of which 
hesitated to resort to violence and terror. Of the two major 
labor unions, one was led by the extreme right, the other by the 
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extreme left. The conservatives maintained their strength 
through their economic power, their influence in the police, 
and their effective propaganda for independence. The leftists 
gained support from those who wanted land reform and better 
economic conditions. 

One reason for the difficulties on the political front lay in 
the economic troubles which beset the military authorities and 
the people of southern Korea. The cutting of the ties with 
Japan and with the northern part of the country created an 
entirely new situation. Agriculture and industry urgently re- 
quired rehabilitation. Some system for collection and distribu- 
tion of the food available within the country had to be devised. 
Decisions had to be taken on the disposition of former Japa- 
nese properties. Moreover, sufficient funds for fertilizers and 
essential raw materials were not available. A certain amount of 
the War Department funds for civilian relief to prevent disease 
and unrest in occupied areas was assigned to Korea for food 
and other supplies in 1946 and 1947, but only enough to hold 
the line. Cut off from chemical fertilizer supplies froga north 
Korea and grain imports from Manchuria, and subject to an 
influx of almost three million refugees and repatriates, south- 
ern Korea became a food deficit area. In the winter and spring 
of 1947 the State Department tentatively advanced a proposal 
for the appropriation of some half-billion dollars for a three- 
year program of rehabilitation and development in Korea, the 
money to be spent on fertilizer, raw materials, simple ma- 
chinery, railroad construction, and medical and social services. 
This proposal was abandoned when it appeared that the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, the post-UNRRA relief bill, and the regular 
War Department appropriation for civilian relief were all that 
an economy-minded Congress would swallow at that time. 
Food, at the rate of about forty thousand tons per month, and 
other “emergency” civilian supplies continued to be brought 
into Korea from the United States, and coal was imported 
from Japan, but not much headway could be made toward re- 
habilitation of the economy. 

The principal source of Korean dissatisfaction with the US. 
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occupation, aside from the question of independence, was the 
failure to distribute Japanese property taken over by the mili- 
tary government and to parcel out the large estates to the ten- 
ant farmers. Some former Japanese property was offered for 
sale on the open market where only the wealthy Koreans, 
mostly those who had worked with the Japanese, could buy it. 
The property of the Japanese-dominated Oriental Development 
Company, including one-sixth of the rice fields of southern 
Korea, was vested in the New Korea Company set up by the 
military government. No attempt was made, for some time, to 
redistribute the land held by the company or the vast holdings 
of individual Korean landlords, although measures were taken 
to relieve the onerous conditions of tenancy. The American au- 
thorities, taking the position that land reform should be carried 
out by Koreans, urged the interim legislative assembly in the 
spring of 1947 to give it priority in the legislative program. 
However, most of the elected and some of the appointed mem- 
bers of the assembly were themselves landlords, who wanted no 
redistribution. Nor were the left parties, despite their clamor 
for immediate action, too anxious for a reform carried out 
under the direction of anyone but themselves, for whoever put 
through the reform would thereby gain in political power. Fail- 
ure of the Koreans to act, however, put the American authori- 
ties in a difficult position, since they were blamed for it by the 
tenant farmers. Some showed their resentment by withholding 
rice and thereby aggravated the already bad economic condi- 
tions. Communist propaganda, by making much of the agrarian 
reforms in north Korea, added to the difficulties of the Amer- 
icans. Finally, in March 1948, the military government an- 
nounced the adoption of a plan to sell the lands held by the 
New Korea Company to tenant farmers, agricultural laborers, 
refugees and repatriates. Payment was to be made in kind over 
a period of fifteen years. This step, though belated, promised 
to raise American prestige among the peasants and also to es- 
tablish a firmer social base for the growth of democratic insti- 
tutions in Korea. 

Only with reluctance had the United States moved in the 
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direction of economic reforms and political institutions which 
would seem to give permanent status to southern Korea as an 
entity. Despite the firm American attitude in the negotiations 
with the Russians in the joint commissiog, the aim was to unite 
Korea, not to keep it divided or to make the southern zone an 
American satrapy, as communist propaganda charged. South- 
ern Korea was an expensive headache. The United States did 
not wish to see it fall into Soviet hands, but neither did it wish 
to retain responsibility for governing 20 million Koreans. 
When the Soviet-American talks reached a dead end, therefore, 
the United States sought a new approach. On August 26, 1947, 
it proposed that the four powers which were to be trustees 
under the Moscow decisions of 1945 (U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R. 
and China) meet to discuss what to do about Korea. At this 
time the United States put forward a proposal for free elections 
in both zones for provisional assemblies, which would in turn 
name representatives to a national assembly. The all-Korean 
government would then consult with the four powers on dates 
for the establishment of full independence and for the with- 
drawal of Allied troops. The United Nations would be invited 
to have observers present at all stages. Moscow rejected this 
proposal outright, stating that the Moscow decisions had laid 
down the course to be followed; that the United States could 
not evade its obligation to come to an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. on setting up a provisional Korean government; no 
other course was justified. Balked in this approach, the United 
States then decided to lay the question of Korea before the 
coming session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Assuming the intention of the Soviet Union to hold northern 
Korea indefinitely, the United States had to decide whether to 
stay on in the south or to withdraw. In the former case it would 
probably have to carry through an ambitious program of or- 
ganization and rehabilitation, involving the expenditure of 
large sums, to establish a viable, democratic state with a power 
of attraction on the Koreans living north of the 38th parallel. 
Continuation of the present “holding action” would scarcely 
provide a firm basis for a long stay. Indications were that the 
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United States did not have compelling military and political 
reasons to remain in occupation over a long period. But uncon- 
ditional withdrawal, leaving southern Korea to be overrun by 
the Soviet-trained militia in the north and brought under Com- 
munist control, would be a blow to American prestige in the 
Orient. This was likely to happen even if the Russian troops 
left Korea at the same time as the Americans. Bringing the 
United Nations into the picture offered the possibility of a 
solution approved by a great majority of the nations of the 
world; although the United Nations could not force a solution 
on the Russians, the latter would be faced at the 38th parallel 
with the authority of the world organization. 

In his speech to the Assembly on September 17, 1947, Secre- 
tary Marshall outlined the course of the Soviet-American nego- 
tiations. Korean independence being no further advanced than 
it was two years ago, he stated, the time had come to lay the 
problem before world opinion. Over Soviet protest the Assem- 
bly placed Korea on its agenda. The draft resolution submitted 
by the U.S. delegation provided that the two occupying powers 
should hold elections in their respective zones as the initial step 
leading to creation of a national assembly and a national gov- 
ernment of Korea; a United Nations commission would be pres- 
ent to observe the elections and to be available for consultation 
on the formation of the national government; this government 
would establish its own security forces and would arrange with 
the occupying powers for the early and complete withdrawal of 
their troops. The Soviet Union, trying every means of blocking 
the U.S. proposal, had put forward one of its own, that all oc- 
cupying troops be withdrawn by the end of the year in order to 
give the Korean people an opportunity to establish their own 
government. In the American view such a solution, which 
might seem reasonable on the surface, would lead to civil war 
in Korea, a civil war which the Communist-led People’s Front 
would have every chance of winning. Refusal to accept it, how- 
ever, put the United States in an uncomfortable position. The 
official American monthly report on developments in southern 
Korea conceded that the Soviet proposal for withdrawal of all 
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occupation forces met with general approval among Koreans.”* 
The Soviet delegation made still another bid for popularity in 
Korea by insisting that the General Assembly should take no 
decisions without inviting Korean representatives to state their 
views. This proposal would have reopened the old question of 
what Koreans should be consulted. 

In the ensuing debate the Soviet position was supported only 
by the six delegates of the Soviet bloc. As the final vote ap- 
proached they turned from arguments about methods of con- 
sulting the will of the Korean people to direct attacks on the 
United States. They charged that American reactionaries wanted 
Korea as a colony and a strategic base, that the U.S. resolution 
offered “masked slavery” to the Korean people, that the real 
cause for the disagreement over Korea was the attempt of the 
United States to impose its will on other countries. Among 
other delegates the objections to the U.S. proposal were only on 
matters of detail. The resolution as passed by the Assembly on 
November 14, by a vote of 43 to o with the Soviet bloc abstain- 
ing, provided for free elections throughout Korea, not sepa- 
rately in the two zones as originally proposed. The people 
would elect a National Assembly before March 31, 1948. A 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was estab- 
lished to observe the elections and act in a consultative capacity 
in the establishment of a Korean national government, in the 
transfer of authority to this government from the military com- 
mands and civilian authorities in north and south Korea, and 
in arrangements for the withdrawal of Allied troops ‘‘as early 
as practicable and if possible within 90 days.” Dmitri Manu- 
ilsky of the Ukraine, which was named as a member of the 
nine-power Temporary Commission,”* gave a clue to the amount 
of cooperation the commission might expect from the Soviet 
Union when he criticized the other states named to it and de- 
clared that the Assembly's decision would have grave conse- 
quences. 


25U.S. Army Military Government in Korea, South Korea Interim Government 
Activities, No. 25, October 1947, 132. 

26 Other members were Australia, Canada, China, El Salvador, France, India, the 
Philippine Republic and Syria. 
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The commission began its work in January 1948 at Seoul in 
the American zone, with eight instead of nine members, the 
Ukraine having declared its intention not to participate. It pro- 
ceeded to examine electoral laws, to interview local political 
leaders and military authorities in the U.S. zone, and to con- 
sider how to go about ensuring free elections. The Korean 
population, hoping that the day of independence was being 
brought nearer, showed great enthusiasm when the commission 
arrived. The Communists and allied organizations would have 
nothing to do with the commission and staged a strike to show 
their displeasure, but other parties of the left, Chairman K.P.S. 
Menon of India later reported, watched its activities “with in- 
terest not unmixed with hope for a united Korea.” ** The mem- 
bers repeatedly emphasized that their responsibilities under the 
Assembly’s resolution extended to Korea as a whole. Menon 
stated in a broadcast to the Korean people that the commission 
did not recognize the 38th parallel “except as a political 
anomaly which must be removed.” But the commission, denied 
access to the Soviet zone, could do nothing to remove the 
anomaly. The Soviet Union regarded this United Nations body 
as a mere instrument of American policy. Speakers on the north 
Korean radio vigorously denounced it as such. This develop- 
ment, not unforeseen, made it impossible for the commission to 
carry out its instructions. Thereupon it presented a direct ques- 
tion to the Interim Committee of the General Assembly: 
Should the commission implement the Assembly's resolution 
in southern Korea only? 

With the United States taking the initiative, the Interim 
Committee on February 26 gave an affirmative answer. The 
commission was told to go ahead with its program in such parts 
of Korea as were accessible to it. Thirty-one nations voted for 
the American proposal, on the theory that half a loaf was 
better than none. But there was no unanimity on this course, 
either among Koreans or in the United Nations. Canada and 
Australia, both members of the Temporary Commission, voted 


27 United Nations, Interim Committee of the General Assembly, Document 
A/AC. 18/28 February 19, 1948, 11. 
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against the U.S. proposal on the grounds that it went beyond 
the terms of the General Assembly’s original resolution. Eleven 
other nations abstained. Behind their hesitation was a feeling 
that it was a mistake for the United Nations to adopt a course 
which tended to give permanence to the division of Korea, and 
that only an agreement between the two occupying powers 
could provide a solution. 

The commission thereupon returned to the task of preparing 
to observe the elections in the American zone, finally set for 
May 10, 1948, by General Hodge after consulting with the 
commission. Presumably it would then carry on by advising on 
the establishment of a government and the withdrawal of 
American troops. The task would not be easy, as Soviet hostility 
to the commission became more active. Communist-inspired 
riots flared in the U.S. zone. Even some of the parties of the 
right were opposing the elections on the ground that only nation- 
wide elections would give Korea independence and unity. In 
late March the People’s Committee, the governing body in 
northern Korea, invited leaders of all parties in southern Korea 
opposed to separate elections, including the strongly anti- 
communist Kim Koo and the moderate Kimm Kiusic, to attend 
a meeting at Pyongyang with north Koreans on the establish- 
ment of a national government for the whole country. 

Many unanswered questions remained after the elections, 
boycotted by the Communists and by some moderate and con- 
servative factions, were duly held and returned a rightist ma- 
jority. Would the new government purport to speak for all 
Korea or only for the southern half? Would the United Na- 
tions guarantee its defense against attack or infiltration from 
the north? Would the Soviet Union, by playing the card of na- 
tional unity, be able to make the position of the United Nations 
untenable? The United Nations could also preach unity but 
could not dislodge the Russians from northern Korea. Whether 
it could prevent southern Korea from falling into Soviet hands 
probably would depend on American willingness to back up 
the authority of the United Nations even if legally blocked by 
a Soviet veto. Solution to the main problem, the division at the 
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38th parallel, depended on decisions made in Moscow and in 
Washington. For the Korean people, victims of the worldwide 
rivalry of the two great powers, the unwelcome prospect was a 
deepening of the cleavage between north and south and the in- 
definite postponement of hopes for national independence. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 


THROUGHOUT Asia the effects of the war and the changed po- 
sition of the great powers produced new tensions and new con- 
flicts. Dynamic movements, springing from Asia itself, gave 
promise of changes in the political and social order in many 
parts of the continent. The violence which flared in China, 
India and elsewhere was in large measure the eruption of pres- 
sures which had fermented beneath the surface for many years. 
Partly it was the inevitable consequence of the weakening and 
disappearance of European power and authority in many parts 
of Asia after a long period in which Asians had been subject to 
European influences and ideas. Some it, of course, was traceable 
directly to the destruction and dislocation of the war and to the 
recent occupation and exploitation of most of eastern Asia by 
the Japanese. 

Nowhere was the disorder and unrest so great as in China, 
the nation which it was hoped would be a stabilizing force in 
postwar Asia. China had been given a permanent seat on the 
U.N. Security Council as one of the five great powers, but civil 
war and economic breakdown made it impossible for China 
even to stand on its own feet, much less to act as a great power 
and a stabilizing force. China’s weakness made it virtually cer- 
tain that, as before the war, the country would be an arena for 
the clash of interests of foreign powers. Japan, after a career of 
expansion in Asia dating back to 1894, was no longer a great 
power. Britain, though holding Hong Kong and Singapore, had 
lost its prewar position in the Far East. In the north was a re- 
surgent Russia, heir to the ambitions which had impelled the 
Tsar’s empire forward into Manchuria and Korea until halted 
by Japan in 1905. The Soviet Union was the one great land 
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power of Asia. Possessed of the Kuriles, Sakhalin and a strong 
foothold in Manchuria as a result of the Yalta agreement and 
the Soviet-Chinese treaty of 1945, buttressed by control of 
northern Korea, the U.S.S.R. was in an excellent position to 
expand its influence either directly or by the exploitation of na- 
tive communist movements. The other principal great power in 
the picture was the United States. Having borne the main 
burden of the Allied war effort against Japan, the United 
States found itself directly involved in the affairs of Japan, 
Korea and China, and compelled to work out policies on Far 
Eastern questions going far beyond those of the prewar period. 

American policy on the mainland of Asia centered on China 
for reasons of history, circumstance and strategy. Historic as- 
sociation with China, exemplified by the open door policy, had 
made America the champion of China’s independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. By the end of the war it was also a declared 
American objective to work for a peaceful, united and demo- 
cratic China. Attempts to pursue this objective in the circum- 
stances under which the war ended brought the United States 
directly into Chinese affairs and into an effort to mediate in the 
developing civil war between the Chinese Government and the 
Communists. When mediation failed, the United States had to 
consider the implications of the expanding power of the Chi- 
nese Communists who, during 1947, seemed to be winning 
Manchuria and perhaps all China north of the Yellow River. 
Because of its involvement in China and its strategic interests 
in the Far East, the United States was faced with a series of 
crucial decisions. Did the Truman doctrine extend to China? 
Could we guarantee a victory for Chiang Kai-shek in the civil 
war? Would dollars check communism in Asia? Even a deci- 
sion to do nothing at all in China would involve great risks. 

In southern and southeast Asia the United States was much 
less involved although the war had emphasized the strategic 
and economic importance of the area. The chief issue was the 
nationalist struggle for political independence. American sym- 
pathies generally were with the Asian peoples rather than with 
the European colonial powers; Americans regarded the freeing 
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of the Philippines as a proper example for those powers to fol- 
low. Officially, however, the United States avoided taking sides, 
occasionally indulging in mild pressure and exhortation aimed 
at averting recourse to violence, at promoting agreements, and 
at getting production and trade started again. American non- 
involvement, of course, sometimes favored one party, some- 
times the other, and thus brought on criticism from both. If 
the official American attitude seemed to lean more to the side 
of the colonial powers, that was because they were so important 
to us in Europe that it was considered unwise to antagonize 
and perhaps weaken them over colonial matters. Southeast 
Asia was important to the success of the Marshall plan, as a 
source both of goods and of dollars earned by its exports. In 
general American influence was directed toward trying to keep 
within the mold of peaceful settlement the revolutionary 
changes which were taking place. In the near future, when the 
political struggle might be largely over and problems of trade 
and economic development would come to the fore, the United 
States was likely to develop more positive policies in working 
out its relations with the new states of Asia. 


1. Civil War in China 


One year and a half after V-J Day peace had not yet come 
to China. The Communists and the central government of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek were fighting each other as fiercely as they had 
fought the Japanese. American attempts to find a basis for co- 
operation between them ended in failure with the termination 
of General Marshall’s mission in January 1947 and the liquida- 
tion of the mediation headquarters at Peiping. The United 
States withdrew its troops from China, though leaving behind 
several thousand assigned to instruction and guard duty. We 
seemed to have come to a dead end in trying to induce the Chi- 
nese to stop fighting. Marshall’s final report blamed both the 
Communists and the “dominant group of reactionaries” in the 
Kuomintang for their refusal to compromise. 

At the Moscow conference of December 1945 the Foreign 
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Ministers of the Big Three had announced their agreement ‘‘as 
to the need for a unified and democratic China under the Na- 
tional Government, for broad participation by democratic ele- 
ments in all branches of the National Government and for a 
cessation of civil strife.”” At the same time Byrnes and Molotov 
had promised that American and Soviet troops would be with- 
drawn at the earliest possible date. The Russians brought up 
these “unfulfilled pledges” at another Moscow conference in 
March 1947. China, unrepresented at the conference, protested 
strongly against any such discussion in its absence. General 
Marshall succeeded in having the matter excluded from the 
agenda but agreed to an exchange of letters, which gave Molo- 
tov a chance to complain about American “intervention’’ in 
China and to point out that Soviet troops had been evacuated 
in the spring of 1946. Marshall’s reply stated that by June 1, 
1947, only 6,180 American soldiers and sailors would be left in 
China, and that these would remain at the request of the Chi- 
nese Government. Despite this acrimonious exchange and the 
incessant Soviet propaganda attacks on the Nanking govern- 
ment and on American “intervention,” Soviet policy in China 
was relatively cautious and correct. The issue between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. was not joined in China to the 
degree that it was in Europe. 

The rights and obligations of the U.S.S.R. in China had been 
defined by the Soviet-Chinese treaty of friendship and alliance, 
signed on August 14, 1945. Incorporating the various conces- 
sions at China’s expense to which Roosevelt and Churchill had 
agreed with Stalin at Yalta, it gave Russia a substantial foot- 
hold in Manchuria. In 1946 Moscow had withdrawn its troops 
from that key region except from the Port Arthur-Dairen area 
—and with them, as “war booty,” much of the industrial equip- 
ment which China badly needed for reconstruction—but re- 
tained extensive railroad and port rights under the treaty. The 
chaotic conditions in Manchuria and the failure of the Soviet 
and Chinese governments to find a basis for cooperation led to 
the withdrawal of Soviet personnel in 1946 from the Chinese 
Changchun Railway (formerly the Chinese Eastern and the 
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South Manchuria railways), which was to be owned and op- 
erated jointly by the Soviets and the Chinese for thirty years. 
Thereafter such parts of it as were still in operation were in the 
hands of the Chinese Communists north of Changchun and in 
those of the government south of that city. 

In regard to Dairen and Port Arthur, key ice-free ports on 
the Liaotung Peninsula, the United States Government joined 
the Chinese in protesting that Russia had taken more than its 
treaty rights. The Soviet Union had the right to a naval base at 
Port Arthur, to be shared jointly with the Chinese although its 
defense would be in Russian hands, and in Dairen there was to 
be a free port in which the interests of the Soviet Union, speci- 
fied in detail, would be safeguarded. Unlike the privileges 
which Tsarist Russia had won at the close of the nineteenth 
century, the agreements not only limited Russia’s stay in these 
ports to thirty years but also provided that the cities themselves 
would remain under Chinese civil administration. These pro- 
visions were not translated into practice. No Chinese adminis- 
tration was permitted to assume control in either city and 
Dairen, far from being open to the trade of all countries with- 
out barriers, was closed to all but the Russians. When the State 
Department followed up its protest of January 1947 against 
the situation in Dairen with another on August 14, the Soviet 
Government replied, as it had before, that Dairen had not been 
opened because a state of war still existed with Japan, a point 
specifically covered in the Soviet-Chinese treaty. That the Chi- 
nese Government had not yet taken over the administration, 
Moscow attributed to “reasons beyond Soviet control.” The port, 
of course, would take on real significance for international 
trade only when there was complete rail access to the hinter- 
land. 

In other Soviet-Chinese agreements concluded at the same 
time as the treaty of friendship China had pledged recognition 
of the independence of Outer Mongolia, long a virtual Soviet 
protectorate; for its part the Soviet Union, with reference to 
its involvement in recent difficulties in neighboring Sinkiang, 
legally Chinese territory, had confirmed its intention not to in- 
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terfere in the internal affairs of China. In June 1947 the Chi- 
nese press reported that incursions from Outer Mongolia into 
Sinkiang had taken place with Soviet support. The Nanking 
government sent notes of protest to Moscow and to Outer 
Mongolia. Closer investigation seemed to substantiate Mos- 
cow’s denials of direct involvement. Apparently the hostilities 
had followed the pattern of local incidents that had often dis- 
rupted the peace on that uncertain inner Asian frontier. The 
Chinese reaction may have been intended to arouse the United 
States, known to be sensitive on the subject of Soviet expansion, 
to the need for greater support of Chiang’s government. In any 
case it reflected the deterioration of China’s relations with Rus- 
sia since 1945. When Outer Mongolia’s application for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, supported by China in 1946, 
came before the Security Council in August 1947, the Chinese 
delegate voted against the U.S.S.R. and with the majority 
which again rejected the application. Outer Mongolia, he said, 
could not be accepted as a “peace-loving” state as required by 
the Charter. 

Developments in Sinkiang continued to trouble Soviet- 
Chinese relations. In October news came of a revolt near the 
Soviet border, where revolutionaries set up an “Eastern Turkes- 
tan Republic’ and were able to hold their own against Chinese 
troops. Behind this revolt was China’s record of ineptitude in 
dealing with the population of Sinkiang, 95 percent non-Chi- 
nese, especially since 1943 when the province had shifted from 
a position of balancing between Soviet and Chinese influence 
to one of outright dependence on China. Whether Soviet 
agents had a hand in the revolt is difficult to say. Certainly the 
influence of the nearby Soviet republics of Central Asia on the 
Turki peoples of Sinkiang was a factor in the equation, and 
the strategic position of Sinkiang within bombing distance of the 
new Soviet industrial areas east of the Urals would account for 
a lively Soviet interest in it. Nanking, at any rate, saw these 
events as symptoms of the reappearance of Soviet power in the 
Chinese border areas. 

The real threat to China’s integrity, however, was in the rich 
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and populous provinces of Manchuria, the main theatre of the 
civil war. Chiank Kai-shek’s government was faced with a criti- 
cal military situation. Government forces had taken Yenan, the 
Communist “capital,” in April 1947, to the accompaniment of 
predictions of an early and complete victory. The Communists, 
however, held their ground in the vital provinces of Shansi and 
Shantung and scored real gains in Manchuria, the greatest prize 
of all. If the Communists were to win control of Manchuria, 
they would have such a formidable base for their power that no 
end to the war would be in sight for years; and the blow to its 
prestige might be disastrous for the Kuomintang. 

Since the spring of 1946 the central government had held 
Changchun and Mukden, the two principal cities in Manchuria, 
while the Communists were consolidating their position in the 
northern and eastern districts. In 1947 the Communists took the 
offensive, closing in on Mukden and Changchun and destroy- 
ing the railway between the two cities. The Kuomintang 
armies, although better equipped, were forced into static de- 
fensive positions. Their morale deteriorated. Even Chiang’s 
American-trained First Army was unable to redress the bal- 
ance. These developments were regarded with increasing con- 
cern both in Washington and in Nanking. The Yalta agree- 
ment, as well as the Soviet-Chinese treaty of 1945, had pro- 
vided that Manchuria should remain an integral part of China. 
If it should fall to the Chinese Communists, the United States 
would have to decide whether this would mean Soviet control, 
a violation of the Yalta agreement, and a threat to the tradi- 
tional American doctrine of the territorial integrity of China. 
When Soviet troops withdrew from Manchuria in 1946, they 
allowed quantities of former Japanese arms to fall into the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. The latter may also have 
received subsequent material support, as Kuomintang spokes- 
men charged, although no convincing evidence was available.’ 


1 General Marshall stated on February 20, 1948, that “in China we have no evi- 
dence that it (the Communist effort) is supported by Communists from the out- 
side.” (Hearings on United States Foreign Policy for a Post-War Recovery Pro- 


gram, before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 8oth Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, Part II, 1555). 
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In their efforts to gain large-scale aid, Kuomintang spokes- 
men and sympathetic elements in the United States developed 
the habit of waving the red flag, identifying the Chinese Com- 
munists with the Soviet Union and asking American support 
against the extension of Soviet influence. Whatever its relations 
with the Chinese Communists, one thing the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not doing was giving ‘‘moral support” and material 
aid to the national government in accordance with the treaty 
of 1945. Both the Chinese Communists and Soviet spokesmen 
were vocal in their attacks on American policy toward China. 
In February 1947 the Communists announced that they re- 
garded as void all agreements entered into by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment which had not been endorsed by the Political Consul- 
tative Council, a body including both Communists and Kuo- 
mintang representatives which had not met since January 1946 
and was not likely to meet again. In this they were supported 
by the liberals and leftists who formed the Democratic League. 
Chief of the agreements under attack was the American-Chi- 
nese treaty of commerce and friendship signed in 1946. This 
was a standard-type treaty, somewhat more detailed than pre- 
war commercial treaties and intended by the United States as a 
model for others. Although the treaty assured equal advantages 
to both parties, China and the United States were so unequal in 
industrial development that not only the Communists but also 
the Ta Kung Pao, China’s most influential newspaper, criticized 
its “reciprocity” clauses as benefiting only the United States 
and as positively harmful to China. 

The Communists also pointed angrily to the substantial 
American aid granted to the Chinese Government since V-J 
Day. By the end of 1946 the total was well over one billion 
dollars, most of it in military lend-lease continued after Japan’s 
surrender in order to facilitate the disarmament and evacuation 
of Japanese troops. Yet the United States was by no means 
committed to further economic aid to Chiang Kai-shek, who 
could not show much for the assistance already received except 
military stalemate and financial chaos. Congress was not in a 
mood to throw good money after bad. Nor did the Export-Im- 
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port Bank make any grants from the loan of $500,000,000 con- 
ditionally earmarked for China in 1946. China received, how- 
ever, in the first half of 1947, $235,108,000 in the final ship- 
ments of UNRRA supplies, and was allotted $27,700,000 of 
American post-UNRRA relief, plus $16,500,000 in Maritime 
Commission credits for the purchase of ships.” 

American military aid in 1947 was quite small in comparison 
with the earlier period. In April the President instructed the 
Secretary of the Navy to transfer certain ships and floating dry- 
docks to the Chinese Government and, with them, to lend the 
services of a limited number of naval personnel and technical 
advisers, under the naval assistance law passed in 1946. A 
United States naval mission was already helping to build up the 
Chinese navy at Tsingtao. A military mission was at Nanking 
training combat forces of Chiang’s army. Formosa was being 
developed as a training center under the guidance of American 
officers. In May the United States took the additional step of 
lifting the prohibition which for ten months had prevented the 
Chinese from buying needed military supplies from commercial 
sources in this country, although they could buy no consider- 
able quantities of American goods unless they received Amer- 
ican loans to pay for them. In June it sold to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment 130 million rounds of rifle ammunition which had 
been manufactured in the United States during the recent war 
for the Chinese and according to their specifications. The mili- 
tary effect of these measures was slight. Politically they were 


2 The latest available figures give $1,437 million as the total U.S. aid to China 
in grants and credits from V-J Day to February 1948. Military lend-lease: $728 
million; lend-lease civilian pipeline credit: $49.6 million; naval aid (chiefly 
ordnance supplies and equipment): $17.7 million; surplus and excess property 
credits: $40.5 million; Export-Import Bank credits: $82.8 million; U.S. share 
(72%) of UNRRA: $470.5 million; post-UNRRA relief: $27.7 million; in- 
terim aid (December 1947): $18 million; U.N. International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund: $2.1 million. This total does not include the sale to China of 
surplus property (procurement cost $824 million) for $175 million, nor sales of 
military supplies (see below, note 10), transfers of naval vessels and craft (271 
authorized, 98 actually transferred), nor munitions transferred or abandoned in 
China. Source: Text of Proposed China Aid Bill and Background Information 
on Economic Assistance Program for China, submitted by the Department of 
State to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, 
February 20, 1948, Committee print (Washington, 1948), 18-30. 
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important since they were evidence to the Kuomintang of the 
continuing support of the United States, and to the Commu- 
nists of what they described as the implacable hostility of 
American imperialism. 

Once again the situation in China seemed to call for a defini- 
tion of American policy. The President’s statement of Decem- 
ber 1946, reviewing the course of General Marshall’s mission 
and reiterating our intention not to interfere in China’s internal 
affairs, set up no guideposts for a specific line of action in 1947. 
From V-J Day to the end of the Marshall mission, the United 
States had undertaken, on its own, to mediate between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists and to assist in bringing 
about Chinese unity through negotiation and agreement. That 
effort had failed. It was not considered worth while to take it 
up again, either alone or in concert with other Allied powers. 
The United States had, in broad terms, a choice of three alter- 
natives: (1) complete withdrawal, letting the Chinese go their 
own way and fight their own battles; (2) maintenance of 
limited aid to the central government, largely in the form of 
military advice and small loans for specific projects; (3) sub- 
stantial assistance to that government, with the purpose of 
giving it the military strength to crush the Communists, unite 
the country and build a stable economy. 

Adoption of either the first or the second of these alter- 
natives would mean that the United States was resigned to see- 
ing the continuance of war, disorder and internal weakness in 
China for an indefinite period. American economic interests un- 
doubtedly would suffer. Chaos in China, moreover, would be as 
in the past a standing invitation to outside powers, notably 
Russia, to intervene. Choice of the third alternative seemed to 
be foreshadowed by Senator Vandenberg’s Cleveland speech in 
January 1947, when he suggested ‘‘a shift in emphasis” to en- 
courage those who had set their feet on the road toward a 
“strong and competent China,” and by the President’s “Truman 
doctrine” message of March 12. The influential Luce publica- 
tions and the Scripps-Howard press came out in favor of a 
vigorous policy of support to Chiang Kai-shek. The increasing 
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anti-Soviet and anti-Communist sentiment in this country as- 
sured the popularity of such a policy on political grounds. But 
it was not without risks and pitfalls. Few ventured to estimate 
just how great a contribution, in dollars, would be required to 
ensure a military victory for Chiang. Nor was it possible to say 
categorically that a military victory would bring unity and order 
to China. To guarantee the proper and efficient use of Amer- 
ican aid for the purposes intended probably would require an 
even greater degree of intervention in Chinese affairs than dur- 
ing the war and the period of attempted mediation. These were 
some of the problems which the report of General Wedemeyer, 
whom the President named on July 11 to make an investiga- 
tion of conditions in China and Korea, was expected to clarify. 

Chiang Kai-shek, as if to prove his right to support under 
the Truman doctrine by intensifying the war on the Commu- 
nists, decreed a general mobilization of all the country’s re- 
sources in a struggle to the death. In a proclamation to the 
Chinese people he called the Communists the imperialist heirs 
of the Japanese and their Manchurian puppets. China’s ex- 
istence as a sovereign nation, her national spirit and her tradi- 
tional virtues, he declared, were all in jeopardy. The days of 
attempts at political compromise were over; the Communists 
in the official view were no longer a political party but an 
“armed rebellion.” 

What was the purpose of sending General Wedemeyer to 
China at this time? Conditions there were being regularly re- 
ported to Washington by a large staff of American observers 
both civilian and military. A wealth of information was avail- 
able on which to judge both Chiang’s view that the American 
failure to intensify aid to his armies was prolonging the civil 
war and the opposite view, held by some elements in Kuomin- 
tang China as well as by the Communists, that further foreign 
aid to Chiang, far from bringing the war to a halt, would only 
add more fuel to the flames. Wedemeyer, who succeeded Gen- 
eral Stilwell as U.S. Commander in China in 1944, had been on 
friendly terms with Chiang during his period of service there. 
American critics of the policy of supporting Chiang regarded 
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the mission as a device to present the public with “new facts” 
and conclusions already determined, as the basis for the intensi- 
fication of that policy. According to press reports, scarcely 
anyone anticipated that his report would be critical of Chiang’s 
regime. However, when he left China on August 24, after a 
trip which took him to many parts of China including Man- 
churia but not to communist areas, he issued a statement re- 
ferring to the “incompetent and/or corrupt officials that now 
occupy many positions of responsibility in the government, not 
only in the national organization but more so in the provincial 
and municipal structures.” From this he went on to assert: “To 
regain and maintain the confidence of the people, the Central 
Government will have to put into effect immediately, drastic 
and far-reaching political and economic reforms. Promises will 
no longer suffice. Performance is absolutely necessary.” 

At first glance the statement seemed to echo what Marshall 
had said in concluding his mission eight months before, but it 
was marked by some significant differences. Wedemeyer had 
nothing to say about the establishment of a democratic govern- 
ment representative of the major political groups. His state- 
ment looked toward the more limited objective of improving 
and modernizing the governmental structure managed by the 
Kuomintang. He did not suggest that the government com- 
promise with the Communists. If the latter were patriotic and 
sincerely interested in their country, he said, they would aban- 
don ‘‘the employment of force in their efforts to impose ideolo- 
gies.” The military measures taken by the Kuomintang were of 
a different order, since the legitimate government had the right 
to establish its authority. Wedemeyer had reached the conclu- 
sion, however, that “military force in itself will not eliminate 
Communism.” 

Whatever comfort Chiang Kai-shek may have got from the 
Wedemeyer statement, he did not take kindly to the criticism 
directed at his regime. ‘Promises will no longer suffice” was 
not the type of language customarily used concerning one 
friendly sovereign government by the representative of another. 
Premier Chang Chun announced that China would change 
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neither her foreign nor domestic policy as a result of the Wede- 
meyer mission. Chiang took the line, outwardly at least, that 
his government did not need to beg for American aid. 

That the Chinese Government was not as unconcerned with 
the American attitude as it claimed to be was evident from a 
statement by Vice President Sun Fo which attempted to play 
Russia off against the United States, warning that if China 
could not expect help from America it would have to turn to 
the Soviet Union. If such a shift seemed rather beyond the 
bounds of possibility, it was nonetheless true that the United 
States, already under attack from the Communists, was losing 
prestige in liberal circles as well. The leading role which the 
United States played in China tended to be offensive to Chinese 
national pride, even to those who benefited from it. For the 
general population neither the American financial aid nor the 
criticism of China by American representatives had brought 
about any notable improvement in conditions. Significant also 
as a contributing factor to anti-American feeling was distrust 
of American efforts to rebuild Japan’s economy. 

Chiang’s chances of success against the Communists de- 
pended on reform within Kuomintang China as well as on mili- 
tary campaigns. Reform was the issue which had been brought 
up in American statements on China from Stilwell to Wede- 
meyer. It was the issue on which the Communists, who preached 
agrarian reform and had redistributed land in their areas made 
their most insistent challenge. Unless Chiang could meet that 
challenge, he was likely to face increasing popular pressure for 
a new order in China and for peace with the Communists. His 
regime, as it was functioning in 1947, could hardly keep the 
morale of the population at the level necessary for successful 
prosecution of a civil war. As opposition sentiment grew, the 
government restricted civil liberties still further and multiplied 
its arrests of leaders suspected of subversive activities. In Oc- 
tober it outlawed the Democratic League, the largest of the 
“middle” parties, which had supported the Communists rather 
than the Kuomintang and was calling for an end to the civil 
war. Meanwhile the government continued preparations for the 
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general elections to be held in accordance with the new consti- 
tution adopted the previous January. 

China’s first national elections, to choose a National Assem- 
bly, were held in November 1947. Announced as a decisive step 
in ending the twenty-year period of one-party tutelage under 
the Kuomintang, they failed signally to evoke a wide popular 
response. With the Democratic League out of the running, 
only the minor Young China and Social Democratic parties and 
a few independent candidates opposed the Kuomintang at the 
polls, and their opposition was more apparent than real since 
pre-election arrangements had assigned to the two smaller 
parties a certain number of seats. Dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment seemed to be growing instead of diminishing. Leaders 
of the Democratic League and dissident Kuomintang politi- 
cians and generals were working together in Hong Kong 
to fan the flames of opposition, issuing propaganda for the 
overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek and for cooperation with the 
Communists. 

Officially the new democracy was to begin on December 25, 
when the constitution drawn up one year before was to go into 
effect and the Assembly was to meet to elect a president of the 
Chinese Republic. The new constitution was announced as in 
force, but complications had arisen to disrupt the rest of the 
schedule. Neighboring states raised difficulties by objecting to 
the representation given in the Assembly to overseas Chinese. 
The two minor parties were indignant when they discovered 
that they had not won as many seats as had been promised 
them, since a number of unauthorized Kuomintang candidates 
and non-party independents had decided to run and had been 
elected. The meeting of the Assembly was therefore postponed 
until March 29, 1948, by which time the Kuomintang party ma- 
chine hoped to have reimposed its authority over recalcitrants 
in the ranks and to have met its commitments to the Young 
China and Social Democratic parties. These groups had no 
significant popular following. Since joining the government 
early in 1947, moreover, they had had no independence of 
policy or action. Their presence in the government was Chi- 
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ang’s answer to foreign criticism that his regime was a one- 
party dictatorship. 

The new democratic forms and formulas did not have any 
immediate effect on the balance of political forces in China, 
nor did they appear to make a deep impression on the Chinese 
people. The pressing problems which threatened to overwhelm 
both government and people were economic and military, not 
constitutional. The immediate and overawing facts which the 
national government faced were financial ruin and serious mili- 
tary defeats. The Communists were closing in on Mukden. 
They were widening their area of control in north China and 
even appearing at scattered points in the Yangtse valley. Un- 
less the Communist menace is checkmated, Chiang said in his 
New Year's Eve address to the Chinese people, “it will cause 
the downfall of our nation, make unity an impossibility, and 
reduce our people to serfs.” * The menace, he asserted, came as 
much from without as from within, implying that the “check- 
mate’’ must also come from without, from the United States. 

The military successes of the Chinese Communists had 
greatly strengthened the body of opinion in the United States 
which favored open and massive aid to the Nanking govern- 
ment to stem the march of communism in China. Wedemeyer 
had been sent to survey conditions in China and to make rec- 
ommendations on possible courses of action for the United 
States. His report, submitted to the President on his return to 
Washington in September, was not made public. Whatever its 
recommendations may have been, the President and Secretary 
of State did not feel impelled to make a policy statement or to 
take any immediate action concerning China. Marshall, admit- 
ting that he disagreed with Wedemeyer on some points, said 
that publication of the latter’s report would be to the definite 
disadvantage of the interests of both the United States and Chi- 
nese governments.* 


Although the factual part of the Wedemeyer report, if made 
3 New York Times, January 1, 1948. 


4 Hearings on Emergency Foreign Aid, before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 80th Congress, rst Session (Washington, 1947), 31. 
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public, might not have pleased the Chinese Government, the 
recommendations may have been more palatable. Wedemeyer 
himself gave an inkling of it in a letter favoring “friendly as- 
sistance” to keep China out of the Soviet orbit, made public 
in October, and later when he told a Senate committee that it 
was urgently necessary to provide China with all possible aid, 
including military supplies, to contain communist expansion. 
This country, he declared, had not kept its promises to China 
though Chiang Kai-shek had “endeavored to meet our every re- 
quirement.” ° The Administration, having decided to direct its 
major effort toward the containment of the Soviets in Europe, 
both because the threat there seemed greater and the chances of 
success better, was hesitant to embark on an ambitious program 
of aid to China. If Congress were asked for large sums for China, 
it might cut down the funds for Europe. Furthermore, the State 
Department apparently did not feel confident that an aid pro- 
gram, even one calling for the expenditure of a billion dollars, 
would make much impression on nationalist China’s inflation- 
ridden economy or ensure victory for Chiang’s weakened 
armies. Some close students of the Chinese situation were urg- 
ing that nothing at all should be done, so hopelessly inefficient 
and corrupt was the Kuomintang regime.’ General Wede- 
meyer himself believed that “drastic reform” was necessary if 
American aid was to be really effective. 

There the matter rested until certain leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party discovered China during the public debate on aid to 
Europe. On the lookout for a vulnerable spot in the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy, they found an issue on which there was 
no bipartisan working agreement and on which they could take 
the initiative. In two November speeches Governor Dewey at- 
tacked the Administration for having ordered our wartime 
Chinese allies, ‘under pain of losing support, to accept into 
5 New York Herald Tribune, October 17, 1947; Hearings on Emergency Foreign 
Aid, before the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 80th Congress, 1st Session, 
December 17, 1947. 


SE.g., Nathaniel Peffer, “Time to Get Out of China,” Harper's Magazine, 
CXCV, July, 1947, 49-56. 
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their government the very Communists who seek to destroy it.” 
It was all very well and undoubtedly necessary to help Europe, 
but we must have a strong policy in both oceans. Our China 
policy, he asserted bluntly, was bankrupt. If China should go 
under, all Asia would fall into hostile hands." 

What could be done to make sure that Chiang would crush 
the Communists? No one suggested that it was necessary to 
send American troops. The question came down to money, sup- 
plies, and advice; in other words, the “Truman doctrine” as it 
was being applied in Greece. An annual program of $250 mil- 
lion for three or four years, Dewey said, would enable China 
to maintain its economic life while waging the struggle against 
Communists, while a smaller sum should meet China’s needs 
for military equipment. William C. Bullitt, in a widely circu- 
lated article, had named $1,350,000,000 as the approximate 
sum needed to do the job of saving China from communism.® 
To do it right we would have to see that our aid was effective. 
American advice and direction might be necessary in both mili- 
tary operations and governmental affairs. Bullitt suggested 
General MacArthur as the man to head America’s anti-commu4 
nist campaign in China. 

Our experience in Greece was a lesson in how many millions 
of dollars it cost to help an ineffective government try to sup- 
press a few thousand guerrillas. The difficulties encountered 
in Greece would be multiplied many times over in China. The 
amorphous mass that was China, moreover, was not compa- 
rable to the more brittle and highly organized society in western 
Europe. The State Department defended the Truman doctrine 
for Greece and the Marshall plan for western Europe as a policy 
of calculated risk, a clear choice of a constructive course that 
gave promise of results in return for the resources put into it. 
The Department apparently did not believe that the same 
methods could be transferred automatically to China. The 
policy of containment of the Soviet Union presumably was ap- 
plicable in Asia as in Europe, but the risks of attempting to 


§ “Report to the American People on China,” Life, XXIII, Oct. 13, 1947, 35ff. 
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underwrite the Chinese Government, militarily, economically 
and politically, were almost beyond calculation. 

The State Department preferred a policy of watchful wait- 
ing, which involved limited financial aid to ward off economic 
collapse in nationalist China but nothing more for the time 
being. Marshall told the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in November that the Department contemplated a $300 million 
aid program in 1948 to help China fight inflation. At best, he 
said, it might be 70 percent effective. The Republicans were 
not satisfied with this declaration of intention, especially since 
the Administration came forward with no specific proposal. 
They took the view that if the United States was going to base 
its foreign policy on the idea of containing communism, it did 
not make sense to block it on one continent and let it run wild 
on another. When the Congress was called into special session 
to deal with the critical situation in Europe, some Republican 
members, with Senator Bridges and Representative Judd taking 
the lead, attempted to add $60 million for China to the sum 
appropriated for Europe. In the appropriations bill approved on 
December 23, a token sum of $18 million was allotted for 
loans or grants to China, with the understanding that a larger 
program would be presented shortly.° 

As Congress debated the Marshall plan, the pleas for aid to 
China continued. Finally, on February 18, Truman asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $570 million for loans or grants to China 
for the fifteen-month period from April 1948 through June 
1949. The greater part, $510 million, would be used for essen- 
tial imports; the other $60 million would finance a few selected 
reconstruction projects. The purpose, said the President’s mes- 
sage, was to give the Chinese Government ‘‘a respite from 
rapid economic deterioration during which it can move to es- 
tablish more stable economic conditions.” 

Congressional opinion did not accept the idea of confining 
the China program to economic aid. The Administration was 
®On February 13, 1948, the State Department announced that the greater part 


of this sum would be spent for rice and wheat, with $1,000,000 allotted to 
medical supplies (Department of State, Bulletin, XVIII, February 22, 1948, 237). 
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asking Congress for $275 million in military aid to Greece and 
Turkey in addition to several billions for the European Recov- 
ery Program. The House of Representatives insisted on consid- 
ering all these requests as part of a single problem, dealing 
with them in one omnibus bill, a bill frankly based on the idea 
of stopping the march of communism in Europe, the Near East 
and the Far East. The prevailing view in Congress was that if 
we sent aid to enable western Europe to check communism and 
armed the Greek Government to fight Communists, we should 
likewise give to Chiang Kai-shek the kind of help he needed. 
His government was engaged in a large-scale civil war and was 
losing ground. Obviously it needed military supplies from the 
United States to carry on, more than was being delivered.’° 
This viewpoint was strongly endorsed by a series of military 
men respected for their knowledge of China and the Far East, 
Generals Wedemeyer, Chennault and MacArthur. 

The initiative was now clearly in the hands of Congress. The 
House accepted the Administration’s figure of $570 million in 
its omnibus bill but marked $125 million of it to be used for 
such purposes as the Chinese Government might decide. The 
Senate adopted a figure of $463 million (for 12 instead of 15 
months, in conformity with the decision on that point for the 
ERP appropriation) . Of this total $363 million was to be made 
available under the applicable provisions of the Economic Co- 
operation Act (setting up ERP) and the remaining $100 mil- 
lion under such terms as the President might determine. The 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations stated the view 
that this amount could and should be used for the procurement 
of military supplies and equipment. 

An incident connected with this report threw into sharp re- 


10 Between November 1947 and February 1948 the Administration had taken 
steps to make available to China, at a fraction of procurement cost, certain sur- 
plus military supplies, mostly from the Pacific area: (1) material for the Chi- 
nese air force (procurement cost $6 million); (2) 150 C-46 transport planes, 
sold for $5,000 each (procurement cost $276,000 each); (3) surplus ammu- 
nition located in the Marianas; (4) all available stocks, except certain aircraft, 
for the so-called 8-1/3 group program for China (Statement of Secretary Mar- 
shall, February 20, 1948, Hearings on U.S. Foreign Policy for a Post-War Re- 
covery Program, before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 80th Congress, 
2nd Session, 1551-1552). 
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lief the tendency to place our China policy on the simple and 
straightforward basis of supporting the Chinese Government 
against the Communists. The report originally drafted by the 
committee’s staff and submitted to the Senate without careful 
review by the committee itself referred to inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in the Nanking government, to ineptitude on the part 
of Chinese military leaders, and to lowered morale among the 
troops. It mentioned a lack of popular confidence in the govern- 
ment. Senator Vandenberg withdrew the report the day after it 
was filed in order to delete these sentences which, he said, did 
not reflect his viewpoint nor that of the committee. The revised 
report stated that the committee was impressed with the Chi- 
nese Government’s announced program of self-help and eco- 
nomic reform. Omitting the offending passages, it gave high 
praise to Chiang Kai-shek and described the Chinese Govern- 
ment as representing “our common contest against threats to 
international peace and security and against Communist aggres- 
sion.” ™ 

The communist issue was what assured the China aid bill of 
its handsome majority in the Senate and the omnibus bill of a 
similar margin in the House. The total finally passed by both 
houses and written into the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
signed by the President on April 3, was $463 million for one 
year, with the economic share cut to $338 million and the share 
available for military aid set at $125 million. By this legislation 
the United States took a fateful step in its China policy. It com- 
mitted itself to support the Chinese Government in a civil war 
the end of which was not in sight. The $463 million constituted 
the first annual instalment, believed sufficient, in the words of 
the amended Senate report, to arrest the rate of economic de- 
terioration and encourage the constructive, democratic elements 
in China to “carry on.” What would be required in the future 
could not be estimated. The test of the new American policy 
would be provided by events and conditions in China. 
11 Aid to China (Senate Report No. 1026, Amended Report of the Committee on 


Foreign Relations on $.2393, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, submitted March 25, 
1948), 13. 
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The American objective remained as before: to help the Chi- 
nese people to create a peaceful, stable and united China. The 
method of mediation, attempted in 1946, had not achieved that 
objective. The method of cautious non-involvement, which de- 
scribes in a general way our policy in 1947, was not given a 
very extended trial. But this period witnessed a great increase 
in the strength of the Chinese Communists. By March 1948 they 
controlled roughly 25 percent of the land area of China and 
one-third of its total population. Their army had grown to over 
one million regulars plus two million in local militia units. 
These facts prompted the shift in American policy toward more 
active intervention on the side of the central government. At 
the same time they were a measure of the difficulty in achiev- 
ing, through that policy, the ultimate objective of United States 
involvement in the internecine struggle between the govern- 
ments of Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung—a peaceful and 
united China. 


2. The End of British Rule in India 


The year 1947 marked the achievement of Parna Swaraj, 
complete independence for India. In February, for the first 
time in the long history of British rule in India, His Majesty's 
Government put an official time limit on Britain’s stay. The 
British would leave by June 1948, turning over power to what- 
ever government or governments the Indians might be able to 
establish by that date. No strings were attached to the declara- 
tion. Prime Minister Attlee expressed the hope that the Indians 
would choose to remain within the British Commonwealth, but 
the choice would be left entirely to them. Britain, he revealed, 
would no longer have the power to hold on after that date 
even if it wished to do so. 

The main point at issue now was to whom Great Britain 
would transfer authority. The British proposals of May 1946 
for a united federal India, allowing wide autonomy to Moslem 
areas and to the princely states, had at first won the provisional 
acceptance both of the Congress party and of the Moslem 
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League, only to encounter increasing opposition as Congress set 
conditions and as Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the Moslem leader, 
veered back toward insistence on an independent Moslem 
state, Pakistan. Unless an agreement could be reached by the 
Indian leaders themselves, Britain faced the prospect of leaving 
India in the throes of civil war, already foreshadowed by the 
existing bitter communal strife, and compelled to hand over 
authority in bits and pieces to those in actual control of this or 
that province. This would mean, in practice, British acceptance 
of partition if the Moslems could make good their claims by 
seizing power in the provinces they coveted. These provinces, 
separated by predominantly Hindu areas, were on opposite 
sides of the map: Baluchistan, Sind, the Punjab and the North- 
west Frontier Province in the west, Bengal and Assam in the 
east. 

Britain’s Conservatives warned of the grave consequences of 
what they called “operation scuttle.’”” The Labor Government 
frankly admitted these risks and dangers, and just as frankly 
pointed out that the power of decision did not lie in London. 
It lay with the Hindu and Moslem leaders in India, particularly 
with Jawaharlal Nehru, then acting as Prime Minister of the 
interim government which included Congress and Moslem 
League representatives, and with Jinnah. The United States 
Government, which had no responsibility in the matter but con- 
sidered that it had an interest in seeing a peaceful and orderly 
transfer of power to Indian hands, expressed the hope that 
Indian leadership would “accept this clear-cut challenge and 
proceed to break the impasse between the Congress and the 
Moslem League.” 

The Congress had consistently urged nation-wide unity. 
Gandhi, in particular, regarded partition as a tragedy for the 
people of India. Yet Jinnah remained adamant, and he ap- 
peared to have the majority of India’s Moslems behind him. 
The first evidence that Congress would compromise came when 
demands were heard that if India were to be partitioned, the 


12 Statement by Secretary of State Marshall, February 25, 1947 (Department of 
State, Bulletin, XVI, March 9, 1948, 450). 
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important provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, both with 
large Hindu as well as Moslem populations, must also be di- 
vided. Thus in the spring of 1947 Pakistan, long regarded by 
responsible observers as a geographic and economic monstros- 
ity, discarded by the 1946 Cabinet Mission on the ground that 
partition would not eliminate minorities and would create in- 
soluble problems of communications and defense, became an 
imminent reality by virtue of the profound emotional hold it 
had won throughout Moslem India. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, who succeeded Lord Wavell as 
Viceroy in February, spent the succeeding months in discussions 
with Indian leaders. On June 3, Mountbatten in New Delhi 
and Attlee in London were able to announce new British pro- 
posals based on an agreement in principle reached with Nehru 
and Jinnah. Without in any way hiding their preference for a 
united India, the British recognized that the possibility of 
achieving it was remote. As an alternative they outlined a pro- 
cedure for determining the wishes of the people in the disputed 
areas as to whether they wanted their constitutions to be 
framed by the existing constituent assembly, which the Moslem 
League had boycotted, or by a new and separate one, in short 
whether they wished to belong to Pakistan or to India. 

In Bengal and the Punjab, where the Moslems had only a 
slight majority, the plan provided that representatives of Mos- 
lem and Hindu majority areas in the provincial legislatures 
could vote on partition; if either chose it, boundary commis- 
sions would be appointed in both provinces to fix the lines of 
division. Other contested areas such as Sind, British Baluchi- 
stan, the Northwest Frontier Province, and Sylhet (a district of 
Assam) were also to have the right of self-determination. The 
two new states, Pakistan and India, would become dominions 
within the British Commonwealth. That point was Mountbat- 
ten’s great achievement. In the difficult negotiations for a set- 
tlement between apparently irreconcilable adversaries he suc- 
ceeded in convincing both that their security and economic 
interests could best be served, for a time at least, by remaining 
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in association with the self-governing dominions as equal part- 
ners in the Commonwealth.”* 

Underlining the necessity for speed, the British plan went on 
to state the London government's willingness to anticipate the 
June 1948 date for the surrender of power. Hindu, Moslem 
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and Sikh leaders all accepted Mountbatten’s proposals. In 
England and throughout the world there was relief that a solu- 
tion had been found. Even Winston Churchill, who had fought 


13 The draft constitution published in Delhi in February 1948 referred to the 
Indian state as a ‘sovereign democratic republic,” with a footnote to the effect 
that the “question of the relationship between this democratic republic and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations remains to be decided subsequently.”’ 
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to the end his own party’s Government of India Bill in 1935 
and subsequent steps which loosened the ties between Britain 
and India, hailed the Attlee government's statesmanship. The 
Department of State, looking forward “to the continuance of 
the friendliest relations with Indians of all communities,” de- 
scribed the agreement as a source of encouragement to India’s 
friends and expressed the hope that it would end civil disorders 
and avoid further bloodshed. The British Government chose 
July 4 as the date for the introduction in Parliament of the In- 
dian Independence Bill. Providing for the establishment on 
August 15, 1947, of the dominions of India and Pakistan, it 
received both Labor and Conservative support, passed both 
Houses with remarkable rapidity, and was approved by the 
King on July 18. 

The outlines of the new states were soon evident when Ben- 
gal and the Punjab voted for partition, while Sylhet, Baluchi- 
stan, Sind and the Northwest Frontier Province all threw in 
their lot with Pakistan. A major problem still remained to be 
settled, the future of the princely states. Covering a large part 
of the land area of India and including one-quarter of its popu- 
lation, they remained separate from British India under the 
jurisdiction of their Indian rulers who, however, had accepted 
the supreme authority of the British Crown exercised under its 
right of paramountcy secured by treaties. London’s position was 
that when Britain ended its rule over British India, paramountcy 
would lapse and all rights surrendered to the Crown by the 
states would return to the latter. They could then enter into a 
federal relationship with the new Indian government or gov- 
ernments. Any hopes on the part of the princes that they might 
gain British recognition of a separate status were dashed by 
Mountbatten. Britain was going to get out of India. The states 
would have to make their own terms with India or Pakistan. 
In a test of strength the native princes, most of them autocrats, 
were no match for the Congress, which had many supporters 
among their subjects. Congress tended to view India as the 
natural heir of Britain’s rights of paramountcy and took the 
position that, in any case, sovereign rights lay in the peoples, 
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not in their rulers. The Moslem League, contrarily, defending 
the right of the states to declare their independence, offered to 
negotiate alliances between individual rulers and Pakistan. 

Technically the rulers had the right to join either of the 
emerging dominions but they could not deny the dictates of 
geography. The vast majority of the more than 560 states, many 
of them quite small, was irretrievably linked geographically to 
India. Unlike the few which would negotiate separately with 
Jinnah or with Congress, the minor states could not expect to 
negotiate as sovereign powers the terms of their relationship to 
the Dominion of India. Mountbatten and the Indian Govern- 
ment said that the princes needed only to accept the authority 
of the new dominion on defense, external affairs and communi- 
cations, matters that in any case had to be handled by a larger 
political unit, and would be assured autonomy in domestic af- 
fairs. The princely governments, urged to sign instruments of 
accession embodying these principles, were given to understand 
that later they might not receive such favorable terms. Many of 
them accepted. 

The division of India into two nations was no simple process. 
For a time the interim government was split into Pakistan and 
Indian groups meeting separately to consider matters concern- 
ing their respective territories and jointly with Mountbatten on 
questions of common concern. A constituent assembly for Paki- 
stan was also established. On August 15, independence day, 
nearly 320 million people became citizens of the Dominion of 
India, about 70 million of Pakistan. Mountbatten ceased to be 
Viceroy and accepted formally the post of Governor-General of 
the Dominion of India. Nehru headed the new Indian Cabinet. 
On the same day, in Karachi, Jinnah came into his own. The 
British had hoped that Mountbatten would be Governor- 
General of both dominions, but the Moslem League, to empha- 
size the permanence of the,partition, insisted on Jinnah. Not 
only Governor-General of Pakistan but also president of both 
the Moslem League and the constituent assembly, he was in 
reality Quaid-i-Azam, the Leader. In London King George VI 
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ceased to be Emperor, the India Office was abolished, and two 
new dominions were welcomed into the Commonwealth. 

So far as the United Nations was concerned, the Dominion 
of India was the successor to the rights and obligations of Brit- 
ish India, already a full member, and on August 15 the tricolor 
of the new dominion was hoisted at Lake Success. Pakistan, re- 
garded as a new state, had to apply formally for admission. 
On September 30, 1947, the world’s most populous Moslem 
state became a member of the United Nations. 

India and Pakistan exchanged high commissioners. They 
agreed on a common policy on customs, Currency, posts, and 
exports and imports, to remain in effect through February 1948. 
They also established a Joint Defense Council with Mountbat- 
ten as chairman. The armed forces of British India were di- 
vided between them. The Indian Army, a disciplined force 
which had been of key importance in the maintenance of in- 
ternal order, was thus broken up and rendered incapable of 
performing that essential task in either dominion. Independence 
brought rejoicing but it also unleashed a wave of communal 
warfare. Riots and massacres swept the Punjab where the situ- 
ation was complicated by the presence of six million Sikhs. 
Neither Hindu nor Moslem though closer to the former, their 
territory was split by the line of division between Pakistan and 
India. Sikhs were forced to migrate en masse from Pakistan 
into the Indian part of the Punjab, while persecuted Moslems 
were fleeing in the opposite direction. There were violent out- 
breaks also in Delhi and in the Northwest Frontier Province. 
By the second week in October it was estimated that some 
7,250,000 had been “displaced”; only a fraction of the total 
population had been affected, but all the same the effect upon 
the two dominions was staggering. In a few short weeks they 
had been saddled with a displaced persons problem as great as 
that of Europe at the end of the war. The situation was further 
worsened by the fact that the Punjab was a leading wheat area 
upon which large numbers in India and Pakistan were depend- 
ent; the chaos and destruction magnified India’s chronic prob- 
lem of starvation. 
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Acting Secretary of State Lovett extended American sym- 
pathy to both peoples and welcomed the announcement of an 
agreement between their prime ministers for joint efforts to re- 
store peace and order. A few days later in an atmosphere of in- 
creasing acrimony, India rejected Pakistan’s request that they 
jointly appeal to the United Nations to send observers to study 
conditions in the two dominions. Pakistan then appealed to 
Britain and the other dominions for help in solving the com- 
munal problem, without concrete results. 

To these tremendous difficulties were added others deriving 
from the disputed status of individual princely states. Hydera- 
bad, the largest of the states, signed a standstill agreement with 
India in November under which it would keep its sovereignty 
for a year. The status of some of the others proved more difh- 
cult to settle. India protested against the accession to Pakistan 
of the Moslem ruler of the predominantly Hindu state of Ju- 
nagadh, pointing out that the state was located in the midst of 
others which had acceded to India. On November 10 Nehru 
announced that at the request of the premier of Junagadh, who 
had asked Indian intervention to save the administration from 
collapse, India had taken over the state on a temporary basis 
and would allow the population to determine its own future. A 
comparable situation arose in the beautiful and strategically 
located state of Kashmir at whose indefinite frontier on the 
“roof of the world” the territories of India, Afghanistan, the 
U.S.S.R. and China came together. After the signing of a stand- 
still agreement between Pakistan and the Hindu ruler of this 
largely Moslem state, fighting broke out in Kashmir, with Mos- 
lem tribesmen conducting organized raids. Looting and mas- 
sacre were the order of the day. The Maharajah appealed to 
Jinnah and to the British Government for help in restoring 
order. When they did nothing, he made a deal with India. 

The Government of India announced that it had accepted the 
accession of Kashmir under the same terms that it proposed for 
Junagadh: as soon as the invaders were driven out and peace 
restored, the people would be asked to decide whether they 
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wanted to join Pakistan or India. Indian troops, moving into 
Kashmir to restore order, became engaged in a lengthy cam- 
paign against the Moslem tribesmen. 

On January 1 India brought the Kashmir situation to the at- 
tention of the Security Council, definitely choosing recourse to 
the United Nations without trying first to settle the dispute 
within the family of the British Commonwealth, a suggestion 
which Pakistan had made. The London Economist expressed a 
view widely held in Britain and the older dominions in deplor- 
ing the loosening of Commonwealth ties which must result 
from public displays of mutual abuse in the larger international 
arena by the two members of the Commonwealth.* India 
wished, however, to win world support for its cause, not to 
bring Britain back on the Indian scene as arbiter of Hindu- 
Moslem differences. Its complaint to the Security Council ac- 
cused Pakistan of allowing the invaders to use its territory as 
a base of operations. The raiders, India asserted, included na- 
tionals of Pakistan, drew much of their military equipment and 
supplies from Pakistan, and were actively helped by Pakistan 
officers. The attitude of the Moslem dominion was‘‘not only un- 
neutral, but constitutes active aggression against India, of which 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir forms a part.” India claimed 
the right, in self-defense, to send armed forces across Pakistan 
territory to deal with the invaders but, rather than risk armed 
conflict, appealed to the United Nations to call on Pakistan to 
stop aiding them. 

Pakistan replied to the Indian charges with its own bill of 
complaints, broadening the issue to include all the disputes be- 
tween the two dominions.® India was accused of trying to undo 
the partition settlement and of planning a policy of genocide. 
These general charges could hardly be supported, although it 
was probable that Hindu leaders did not view partition as a 


14 The Economist, CLIV, January 3, 1948, 9. 

15 Pakistan's position was set forth in three memoranda submitted on January 
15, 1948 (U.N. Security Council, Document S/646) and in a 51/-hour speech 
by the Pakistan Foreign Minister, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, on January 
16 and 17, 1948. 
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final long-term solution. More concrete were the accusations of 
Indian attacks on Pakistan territory and in regard to the states 
in dispute between the two dominions. Pakistan held that India 
had forcibly and illegally occupied Junagadh and other states 
which had acceded to Pakistan. As to Kashmir, if Pakistan had 
not fulfilled the standstill agreement, that had been uninten- 
tional and due chiefly to the widespread disturbances in the 
Punjab and the disruption of communications. India had 
achieved the accession of Kashmir, in the Pakistan view, by 
fraud and violence. To the Indian charges of unwarranted raid- 
ing from outside the state, Pakistan countered with the asser- 
tion that the Moslem population had risen against the tyranny 
of the Maharajah and that Moslem tribesmen and volunteers 
had streamed in to help them. Actually, with the departure of 
the British armed forces, the Pakistan Government lacked the 
physical power to control these unruly frontier tribes and the 
money to continue British subsidies to them. Since they were 
Moslems, it lacked also the desire to attempt to control them. 

Pakistan requested the Security Council to call on the gov- 
ernment of India to end its alleged acts of aggression and to 
implement without delay all agreements with Pakistan includ- 
ing the important financial agreement of December 9. It also 
proposed that the Security Council establish commissions to 
look into the charges of mass destruction of Moslems in Indian 
territories, also to work out plans for relief and compensation 
to Moslem refugees and for protecting Moslems in India. Paki- 
stan proposed that a U.N. commission arrange for the with- 
drawal of Indian troops from Junagadh and for the cessation 
of fighting in Kashmir. All outside forces would be withdrawn 
from Kashmir and an impartial representative administration 
established under which a plebiscite would be held to deter- 
mine to which dominion the state should accede. Finally, the 
proposed Security Council commissions would assist and super- 
vise the implementation of all agreements between India and 
Pakistan connected with the partition settlement. 

The Security Council discussions did not develop into the 
usual east-west debate, as both the United States and the Soviet 
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Union remained in the background. With Philip Noel-Baker, 
British Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations who 
had come to Lake Success especially for the occasion, doing all 
he could to encourage direct conversations between the two 
complaining delegations, the latter were induced to hold a 
series of informal talks presided over by Ferdinand van Lan- 
genhove of Belgium, then chairman of the Security Council. 
Neither these talks nor the formal Council discussions pro- 
duced a solution to the disputes which seemed to be drawing 
the two dominions toward a terrible conflict. They agreed that 
a plebiscite should be held in Kashmir but then became bogged 
down in disagreement over the conditions under which it would 
be held. Pakistan placed primary emphasis on United Nations 
supervision to ensure a fair vote; it would not accept a plebiscite 
conducted by the pro-Indian regime then in power or while 
Indian troops occupied the country. India gave priority to the 
restoration of peace and was not prepared to withdraw its 
troops. The attempt of the Security Council to find a compro- 
mise was futile. Its first resolution was a request to the two 
parties not to aggravate the situation. Then on January 20 it 
decided that a three-member commission should be named to 
investigate the facts and to mediate both the Kashmir dispute 
and, should the Security Council so direct, other outstanding 
disputes. But this commission was not constituted.’* The Indian 
delegate, who felt that he had not been given a sympathetic 
hearing, accused the Council of “fiddling while Kashmir 
burns.” 

Taking time off from the Kashmir question, the Security 
Council also discussed Junagadh. Here geographical continuity 
and the existence of a Hindu majority seemed to dictate acces- 
sion to India. In February 1948, with Indian troops in occupa- 
tion, a plebiscite was held which resulted in an overwhelming 
vote to join India. The result probably reflected the will of the 
population, but the methods did not help India’s cause in the 


16 Each party was to name one member of the commission, and those two were 
to mame the third. On February 10 India notified the Council that it had 
chosen Czechoslovakia. 
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Security Council. Kashmir had a Moslem majority. Would 
India insist on having the plebiscite there conducted under its 
own auspices or those of a pro-Indian local regime? In the Se- 
curity Council the patient efforts to bring the two parties 
together continued. 

Finally, after the question had been on the agenda four 
months, the Council passed a resolution on April 21 providing 
for a plebiscite in Kashmir under U.N. auspices. The resolu- 
tion, worked out by the United States, Britain, China, Canada, 
Belgium and Colombia, later won the support of France and 
Argentina. When it was put to the vote, a separate vote on each 
of 31 paragraphs, the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine abstained each 
time, and Faris el-Khouri of Syria abstained on the items which 
drew the strongest objections from Pakistan. The resolution 
provided for a five-member commission, three members to be 
chosen according to the procedure laid down in the resolution 
of January 20, the other two to be appointed by the Council.’7 
This commission was to help bring about the restoration of 
order and then oversee the plebiscite, which would actually be 
conducted by an administrator named by Secretary-General Lie. 
Meanwhile, India was to withdraw its troops except for a mini- 
mum force needed to maintain order, Pakistan was to urge the 
invading Moslem tribesmen to withdraw, and India was to see 
to it that the pro-Indian government in Kashmir was broadened 
to include representatives of all major parties. The notable fact 
about this decision was that neither India nor Pakistan liked it. 
The Council boldly asserted its own authority, putting to the 
test both its own prestige and the good faith of the parties 
which had brought their grievances before the Council and 
asked for a solution. 

The disputes at Lake Success were matched by continued 
strife in India and Pakistan themselves and in disputed Kash- 
mir. Economic relations between the two dominions deteri- 


17 The Council named Belgium and Colombia to the Commission, Czechoslovakia 
remained as India’s choice. Pakistan chose Argentina. Since those two could not 


agree on the fifth member, the chairman of the Council (Lépez of Colombia) 
named the United States. 
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orated. On March 1, with the expiration of a provisional 
agreement, tariff barriers were raised between them, to the 
disadvantage of both. But all these developments paled in sig- 
nificance before the assassination of Gandhi. Shot by a member 
of the extremist Hindu Mahasabha which opposed the religious 
tolerance he preached, he died on January 30, 1948. The father 
and the saint of modern India, the symbol of India’s struggle 
for freedom, he had also been an incalculably great force for 
moderation and unity. He was mourned by Hindt and Moslem 
alike. It was the good fortune of both India and Pakistan that 
the assassin had been a Hindu and not a Moslem. His death, 
like his recent fast, had the immediate effect of encouraging 
communal tolerance. But the future was uncertain and not 
hopeful. Before Nehru, Gandhi's recognized heir, and Jinnah, 
his onetime adversary, were vast and difficult problems, not the 
least of which was that of achieving the close cooperation be- 
tween their two states dictated by every vital interest of both. 

The bloodshed and confusion which accompanied the achieve- 
ment of independence could not obscure the great significance of 
this event for India, for the British Empire, and for the future 
of Asia and the colonial world. Since the time of Clive and 
Hastings the presence of British power in India had been a con- 
stant and often decisive factor in the strategic and political re- 
lationship of the great powers and in the history of the peoples 
of southern Asia. The ultimate end of the British Raj was fore- 
seen ever since the rise of the Congress party and the British ac- 
ceptance, in 1909, of the principle of preparing the Indian 
people for full self-government. But India was too important 
to Britain to be given up easily. Only the shocks of the second 
World War, the decline of British power, the advent of the 
Labor Government, and the rush of events within India itself 
determined that self-government should be achieved as soon as 
1947. Deserved praise was given to the British Government for 
effecting a peaceful transfer of power under difficult circum- 
stances. The all-important fact in the long run was the transfer 
itself, not how it was done. British statesmanship had met a 
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challenge. Now Indian statesmanship, which for many years 
had devoted its principal attention to the national struggle, 
faced even greater challenges presented by pressing economic, 
social and religious problems and by the emergence of new 
forces throughout Asia. 


3. Colonial Conflicts in Southeast Asia 


In southeast Asia the main political issue was like that of 
India: How to arrive at a peaceful modus vivendi between the 
European colonial powers and the native nationalist movements 
during the difficult period in which the former had to learn 
how to give up power and the latter how to exercise it. Events 
since the war had shown that Britain, Holland and France 
could not by themselves determine the measure of self-govern- 
ment the peoples of Burma, Indonesia and Indochina would 
enjoy, nor set the timetable for its attainment. The nationalist 
leaders, on the other hand, did not always have the full support 
of their own peoples, or of minority groups within the terri- 
tories they claimed. Disorder and violence accompanied their 
attempt to establish governmental authority. Nevertheless, the 
nationalist movements were popular mass movements with 
armed force at their disposal. The colonial powers had to make 
terms with them, either by negotiation or by a trial of force. 

Neither the Dutch in Indonesia nor the French in Indochina 
discovered a formula which would protect their own interests 
as they saw them and at the same time appease their rebellious 
subjects. The British, traditionally the target of attack in the 
United States as unbending imperialists, met with greater suc- 
cess. Burma and Ceylon, like India, provided impressive evi- 
dence of the Labor Government’s determination to settle its 
empire problems peaceably and realistically, bringing to its 
logical conclusion with unexpected rapidity a process begun 
long before. London did not always hit upon workable solu- 
tions immediately but, in contrast with the French and Dutch, 
maintained sufficient flexibility of policy to permit changes as 
the situation developed. As with the white dominions a century 
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ago, Great Britain demonstrated that colonial territories of 
non-white population could attain full self-government without 
colonial war. 

Burma was liberated from the Japanese while the war was 
still in progress. The British did not have the disagreeable task 
of reconquering their former colonies from their own inhabi- 
tants after the Japanese surrender. But they had to deal with a 
nationalist movement which had prewar roots and had received 
tremendous additional stimulus from the Japanese. It was 
strongly organized in the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League 
headed by U Aung San, who had led the Burma Independence 
Army on the side of the Japanese, then switched his allegiance 
to the Allies, openly taking their side in the spring of 1945. 
The League, like similar wartime groupings in other countries, 
included the Communists, but it was not under their control. 
U Aung San and the AFPFL had helped in the final campaign 
against the Japanese. They did not offer armed opposition to 
the restoration of British authority. But they soon demonstrated 
to the British Governor that the task of governing Burma with- 
out their cooperation would not be possible, and they set as their 
goal independence. 

A White Paper of May 1945 set forth the postwar intentions 
of the Churchill government toward Burma.’* It promised ulti- 
mate self-government within the British Commonwealth, but 
not until 1949 could Burma begin the evolution which would 
lead to this goal. Meanwhile, because of the disruption caused 
by the Japanese occupation, the country was not to have even the 
limited form of self-government granted to it at the time of its 
separation from India in 1937. The White Paper was received 
with general resentment in Burma, especially since India seemed 
to be moving more rapidly toward independence. The Burmese 
did not like the idea of having to go backward before they 
went forward. Self-government was postponed until some un- 
specified future date when the British should be satisfied that 
the Burmese could make it work and that British interests and 


18 Burma, Statement of Policy by His Majesty's Government, Cmd. 6635 (Lon- 
don 1945). 
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obligations would be safeguarded. Another serious problem 
was the future of the non-Burmese minorities.’ According to 
the White Paper the minority areas would continue under the 
Governor's rule until they chose some “suitable form of 
amalgamation” with Burma proper. To Burmese nationalists 
this provision appeared to have a remarkable, but hardly coinci- 
dental, resemblance to the time-honored colonial strategy of 
divide and rule. 

Burma’s economy had been thoroughly disrupted by the war 
and the Japanese occupation. Transportation was paralyzed, in- 
dustry at a standstill, consumers’ goods scarce. The rice crop 
was far below the level of prewar years when Burma had been 
the world’s greatest exporter of rice. Britain took the position 
that economic conditions must be improved and law and order 
restored before political reforms could be instituted, but soon 
discovered that the Burmese, unless political concessions were 
forthcoming, were prepared to force the indefinite postpone- 
ment of economic recovery and internal peace. When the Gov- 
ernor refused to meet its demand for a majority of seats on his 
executive council, the AFPFL stirred up strikes and disorders 
throughout the country, virtually paralyzing the administration. 
Finally, seven out of eleven seats on the council were given to 
the AFPFL; U Aung San was appointed to a position very like 
that held by Nehru in the interim government of India. The 
events of 1946 in Burma as in India decided the British Gov- 
ernment to hasten both along the road to complete self-gov- 
ernment, with a free choice to leave or to remain within the 
Commonwealth. In December Attlee invited a Burmese dele- 
gation to London and told the House of Commons that the 
Government did not regard the White Paper as unchangeable. 
Churchill denounced the “appalling haste,” the “policy of 
scuttle,” remarking that the British Empire seemed to be run- 
ning off almost as fast as the British loan. Attlee replied that 
19 The Shans, Chins, Kachins and Karens inhabited definable frontier areas. The 


Karens also had intermingled with the Burmese. These minorities differed in 
language and social customs from the Burmese and were less advanced politically. 
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they could not put the clock back, that “this country has not 
been too fast, but too slow.” *° 

The agreement with the Burmese leaders signed in London 
on January 27, 1947, provided for the election of a constituent 
assembly in Burma. Until the new constitution went into effect 
the Governor’s executive council would function as an interim 
government. As for the minorities, both parties agreed on the 
objective of the early unification of the frontier areas with 
Burma proper “with the free consent of the inhabitants.” Two 
members of the Burmese delegation who opposed the AFPFL, 
Thakin Ba Sein and U Saw, refused to accept this agreement, 
alleging that it did not go far enough; the Communists also 
attacked it. U Aung San, however, who was rapidly gaining in- 
ternational as well as national prestige, relied on British good 
faith and stood by the agreement. He was able to reach a settle- 
ment with the frontier minorities assuring them of internal 
autonomy and granting them representation on the council in 
the interim period and in the constituent assembly. Once the 
British had shown their determination to leave Burma and to 
leave behind them a united Burma, the minorities had no real 
alternative to throwing in their lot with the Burmese. In April 
1947 the elections for the constituent assembly resulted in a 
sweeping victory for Aung San and the AFPFL. Boycotted by 
the minor parties of U Saw, Ba Maw and Thakin Ba Sein, they 
may not have been a complete reflection of the popular will, 
but unbiased observers regarded the opposition as negligible 
and the British Government believed the results to be “broadly 
representative” of the sentiments of the people of Burma. 

The prospect of early independence by no means brought 
internal peace. Dacoits, Burma’s traditional bandits, were ac- 
tive in many areas. Some localities were under Communist con- 
trol. Political parties had private armies at their disposal, plac- 
ing an intolerable burden on the authorities responsible for law 
and order. On July 29, 1947, armed men burst into a meeting 


20 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), December 
20, 1946, 2354. 
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of the executive council in Rangoon, sprayed the assembled 
ministers with machine gun bullets, and fled in a jeep before 
they could be apprehended or identified. Aung San and six of 
his colleagues were killed. The British hastened to make clear 
that not they but the Burmese had responsibility for maintain- 
ing public order. Perhaps the multiple political murder augured 
ill for the tranquillity of the future independent Burma, but 
both Britain and the surviving AFPFL leaders were determined 
to go through with the agreed plan. The interim government 
was reconstituted with Thakin Nu in Aung San’s place. U Saw 
was held as instigator of the assassination and was later sen- 
tenced to death. In September the assembly adopted a constitu- 
tion declaring the Union of Burma a republic and giving the 
minority areas varying degrees of autonomy according to their 
size and development. 

The British Government hoped, with the creation of two 
new dominions in India, that Burma also would remain within 
the Commonwealth, but the Burmese leaders had their minds 
set on an independent republic. However, they did not wish to 
cut all ties with London. A series of agreements concluded in 
October gave Great Britain the exclusive right to maintain a 
military mission in Burma and special facilities for military air- 
craft; although there was no provision for permanent British 
bases on Burmese territory, in time of war Burma would give 
facilities to British forces bringing help to Burma or to any part 
of the Commonwealth. Britain made a generous settlement of 
Burma’s debt, while Burma pledged equitable compensation in 
the event that its contemplated socialization program should 
affect British properties, which were considerable. Although 
outside the Commonwealth, Burma was to remain within the 
imperial preference system. 

In the debate on the Burma Independence Bill the British 
Conservative leaders attacked the whole settlement. Deploring 
the failure to keep Burma in the Commonwealth, they held 
that the safeguards for the non-Burmese minorities were in- 
adequate and that the Burmese were not ready to govern them- 
selves. According to Churchill, “another scene of misery and 
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ruin” was in prospect, “illustrating the fearful retrogression of 
civilisation which the abandonment by Great Britain of her 
responsibilities in the East have brought and are bringing upon 
Asia and the world.” ** The Government replied that dominion 
status was a privilege, not a position to be maintained by force. 
One thing was certain: the majority of Burma's inhabitants 
wanted independence, and the majority of Britons was not pre- 
pared to attempt to deny it by force of arms. On January 4, 
1948, the Union of Burma formally became an independent 
state, with the departure of the Governor, Sir Hubert Rance, 
and the raising of the national flag at Rangoon. On April 19, 
by the unanimous vote of the General Assembly, Burma be- 
came a member of the United Nations. 

Ceylon followed the same general pattern as India and 
Burma but was for the British a more manageable problem. In 
1945 the British Government proposed a new constitution with 
substantial powers reserved to the governor. Two years later, 
in June 1947, Colonial Secretary Creech Jones told the House 
of Commons that the Government intended to confer dominion 
status on Ceylon, a change required by the fact that “a great 
deal had happened” in southeast Asia since 1945. The right- 
wing nationalists who won the election of September 1947 
were satisfied to remain inside the Commonwealth and were 
willing, as a condition of receiving dominion status, to allow 
Britain to maintain military forces and bases in Ceylon, which 
had been headquarters of the Southeast Asia Command during 
the war and was counted upon as a key point in the future sys- 
tem of imperial defense. The Ceylonese Independence Act, in- 
troduced in November, received a cordial reception from both 
sides of the House of Commons, and was passed without seri- 
ous opposition. February 4, 1948, was independence day for 
Ceylon. 

Within the space of a few months three new dominions, In- 
dia, Pakistan and Ceylon, inhabited by people not of European 
stock, had joined the British Commonwealth as independent 


21 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), November 5, 
1947, 1854. 
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and equal members. Burma, though choosing to leave the Com- 
monwealth, had kept strong links with it. The contrast with the 
colonial policies of France and the Netherlands was striking. 
In Indonesia and Indochina the former colonial powers had not 
been on hand at the end of the war with sufficient force to 
reestablish their control. When they did arrive on the scene, 
they found strong nationalist movements exercising govern- 
mental authority in key areas. On each side the strategy was one 
of fighting and negotiating at the same time. The resulting 
agreements which were concluded in 1946, between France and 
Vietnam and between Holland and the Indonesian Republic, 
were greeted optimistically as providing the framework for 
peaceful evolution from colonial dependence to self-govern- 
ment within a larger federal structure. Actually, those agree- 
ments were too general to be much more than truces. When 
they did not lead to more genuine and detailed understand- 
ings, they proved short-lived even as truces. 

The Linggadjati (Cheribon) agreement between the Neth- 
erlands and the Indonesian Republic, initialled in November 
1946, did not come into force until formally signed on March 
25, 1947. Under its terms the Netherlands recognized the Re- 
public as exercising de facto authority over Java, Madura and 
Sumatra. The two governments were to cooperate in forming 
by January 1, 1949, an independent, federal United States of 
Indonesia made up of the Republic, Borneo and East Indonesia, 
with the proviso that the population of any territory could by 
democratic choice decide on some other arrangement for its 
future. The new U.S.I. would agree, also by January 1, 1949, 
with the former mother country on the terms of their associa- 
tion in a Netherlands-Indonesian Union under the Queen, in 
which they would cooperate in defense and foreign relations 
and possibly other matters. Each would retain its sovereignty, 
and the Netherlands would support the application of the 
U.S.I. for admission to the United Nations. 

This was a complex job of constitution-making, requiring a 
maximum of cooperation from both sides. That mistrust out- 
weighed good will was apparent from the hesitation displayed 
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in signing the Linggadjati agreement, each interpreting it dif- 
ferently. The principal disagreement centered on sovereignty. 
Was the Netherlands Government or the Republic the sov- 
ereign authority in Java, Madura and Sumatra, and what part 
was the Republic to have in organizing the U.S.I.? The Dutch 
proceeded to organize native governments in Borneo and East 
Indonesia. They then planned to divide Borneo into two states. 
Encouraged by the trend of affairs, anti-Republican elements 
among the Sundanese in western Java began a separatist move- 
ment. The nationalists of the Republic were alarmed. They did 
not envisage a federated Indonesia in which the Republic 
would be outnumbered by a group of Dutch puppet states. In- 
deed, despite their signing of the Linggadjati agreement, they 
seemed to regard all Indonesia as destined eventually to join 
the Republic. 

Economic issues were also important. In the Dutch view the 
disorder within the Republic’s territory, besides threatening the 
population of Dutch-held cities with starvation and disease, 
was delaying beyond reason the restoration of property to its 
owners and the resumption of trade. Holland’s prosperity de- 
pended on trade with the German hinterland and with the 
Indies. With no immediate prospect of the resumption of Ger- 
man trade, the Indies took on added significance. While the 
Dutch continued in control of the coastal areas, which British 
troops had helped them to gain before the truce of October 
1946, the Republic continued in control of the plantations of 
the interior. The Dutch, and the world, continued to do with- 
out the trade in rubber, palm oil, tin and petroleum. 

When the negotiations over implementation of the Ling- 
gadjati agreement had bogged down, the Dutch brought mat- 
ters to a head by putting forward on May 27, 1947, their mini- 
mum conditions on which cooperation was possible. These 
included the reconstruction of the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment as the interim central body of the future U.S.I., the resti- 
tution of property to non-Indonesian owners, and the creation 
of a Dutch-Indonesian gendarmerie to restore order. This last 
point was unacceptable to the Indonesian leaders, who felt 
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that the entry of Dutch troops into Republican-held territory 
might well mean the return of Dutch authority against which 
they had been fighting for two years. No agreement was forth- 
coming on the basis of the Dutch proposals. Although a clause 
of the Linggadjati agreement provided for arbitration in case 
of dispute, it was not invoked. Instead the Netherlands, on 
July 20, launched military measures against the Republic. 

The Netherlands Government hastened to explain its action 
to the United Kingdom and the United States, both of which 
had shown a continuing interest in Indonesia. The former had 
helped the Dutch to return after the Japanese surrender and 
had contributed, through mediation, to the conclusion to the 
Linggadjati agreement. The United States, on the occasion of 
that agreement, had expressed the hope that it would open the 
way to the political stabilization and economic rehabilitation of 
the Indies. Several times, as the crisis grew, the State Depart- 
ment urged that the Indonesians cooperate in the establishment 
of an interim government and that the Dutch follow a policy 
of peace, and offered to discuss economic aid for the rehabilita- 
tion of the islands. 

Only with the restoration of peace could the islands be pro- 
ductive again. But what was the way to peace? The Dutch said 
that the nationalists must be forced into being reasonable. The 
latter called the ‘‘police action” an old-fashioned colonial war. 
The European colonial powers (Britain, France and Belgium) 
tended to support the Dutch view, although the British made 
several attempts to mediate. The United States wanted, above 
all, a settlement and the avoidance of military action. In Asia 
and the Pacific area sympathy lay with the Indonesian Republic. 
Indian leaders, both Hindu and Moslem, were outspokenly 
anti-Dutch. Nehru, assuming the role of champion of the new 
Asia, stated that the attack on the freedom of the people of 
Indonesia was of concern to the entire continent; the presence 
of foreign colonial troops in any Asian country was ‘“‘an insult 
and a challenge to Asia.” Without hesitation India appealed 
to the United Nations to do something about it. President 
Roxas of the Philippines announced the sympathy of his nation 
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with all colonial peoples fighting for independence. Australia 
also, whose dock workers were refusing to load Dutch ships, 
regarded the Dutch action as anything but a contribution to 
future stability in the islands, with which it expected to have 
close commercial ties in the future. By bringing before the 
United Nations as a breach of peace a dispute which the 
Netherlands regarded as within its own jurisdiction, Australia 
tended to align itself on the side of the Republic. 

The Security Council acted quickly. On August 1, two days 
after the Indian and Australian appeals, it adopted a resolution 
calling on the Netherlands and Indonesian governments ‘‘to 
cease hostilities forthwith, and to settle their disputes by arbitra- 
tion or by other peaceful means.” ** Both governments then 
issued cease-fire orders to their armies. To be effective, the 
Security Council’s resolution would have to be followed by en- 
forcement measures and by a settlement of the outstanding 
differences between the two parties. Without observers on the 
spot the Council could not be sure that the cease-fire resolution 
was effective. Soon each side was accusing the other of violat- 
ing it. There was, in fact, no clear line of division between the 
two armies. The Indonesian forces, unable to face the better 
armed Dutch in open battle, had adopted a “‘system of people’s 
defense” which involved guerrilla action whenever opportu- 
nities presented themselves. Moreover, the Indonesians felt that 
merely to stop the fighting without requiring the Dutch to 
withdraw from the Republic’s territory or at least to the posi- 
tion they held before the “police action” was begun would rep- 
resent a reward for aggression and would weaken the Repub- 
lic’s bargaining position. The Dutch, firmly believing that their 
use of force had been justified and denying the Security Coun- 
cil’s jurisdiction, were not in a mood to stand by while “anarchy 
and lawlessness” continued. They felt obliged to go ahead with 
“mopping up operations” within the entire area behind their 
spearheads, which had overrun large parts of eastern and 
western Java and penetrated almost to Jogjakarta, the Repub- 
lic’s capital. Meanwhile the matters in dispute were not being 


33 United Nations, Security Council, Document S/459. 
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settled by peaceful means in accordance with the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution. 

Throughout August and September scattered fighting con- 
tinued in Java and Sumatra while discussions continued at Lake 
Success. Former Premier Sjahrir, admitted to the Council table 
to speak on behalf of the Republic despite its uncertain legal 
status, pleaded for the withdrawal of Dutch forces and for the 
naming of U.N. commissions to enforce the cease-fire resolu- 
tion and to arbitrate the dispute over the Linggadjati agree- 
ment. The Republican leaders, feeling that they had a strong 
moral case, saw every advantage in seeking a settlement 
through the United Nations as compared to further direct talks 
with the Dutch, with the good offices of Great Britain or the 
United States, outside the United Nations. To an American 
offer of good offices made in July and twice renewed they re- 
plied that they would accept only if it were tied to the proposed 
U.N. arbitration commission, a condition which the United 
States rejected. The alacrity with which the Netherlands ac- 
cepted the American offer naturally made it suspect in the eyes 
of the Indonesian leaders. A year earlier they would have been 
receptive to such a proposal from the United States; now they 
were dubious about it. Moreover, in a dispute in which their 
own cause was being warmly defended by the Soviet Union 
they were not sure that they could count on the impartiality, or 
partiality, of the United States. 

The division of opinion in the Council was such that no very 
bold action was forthcoming. A proposal to send a commission 
to supervise fulfillment of the cease-fire resolution had the re- 
quired number of votes, including those of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., but was defeated by a French veto. The situa- 
tion in Indochina was too similar for the French to permit es- 
tablishment of a precedent which might one day be used 
against them. The resolution finally adopted, with Russia ab- 
staining, provided that the consuls of member states at Batavia 
would report to the Council on observance of the cease-fire 
resolution and on conditions in areas under military occupa- 
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tion.” ** As for the settlement of the dispute, the proposal for a 
Security Council commission “‘to act in the capacity of mediator 
and arbitrator’ gained only the votes of the U.S.S.R., Poland 
and Syria. Instead, an American proposal that the Council ten- 
der its good offices to assist the parties to reach a settlement 
was adopted. The assistance would be tendered by a committee 
of three members, each party to name one and the third to be 
designated by those two. This Committee of Good Offices, com- 
posed of an Australian, a Belgian and an American, began con- 
sultations in Java at the end of October. 

The report of the Batavia consuls, submitted in October, did 
not advance matters very far. It presentéd the definite conclu- 
sion that firing had not ceased, largely because the two parties 
had made no attempt to agree on how to enforce their cease- 
fire orders. The Dutch had undertaken to restore order and dis- 
arm the population within what they conceived to be their area 
of occupation, and they had met armed resistance. The report 
went on to note that banditry, arson and looting by irregular 
bands persisted, and that the population feared reprisals in case 
the Dutch troops should withdraw. In considering the consuls’ 
report the Security Council split along the expected lines. Russia, 
Poland and Australia, with the verbal support of India and the 
Philippines, laid the blame squarely on the Dutch. However, 
their proposals for withdrawal of Dutch troops from Java and 
Sumatra, or to an agreed line back of the positions of August 1, 
failed to muster the necessary majority. On November 1 the 
Council passed a resolution proposed by the United States call- 
ing upon the two parties to consult together, either directly or 
through the Committee of Good Offices, on means to give 
effect to the cease-fire resolution. 

If there was to be any settlement at all, probably it would 
have to be found by the Committee of Good Offices, now 


23 The United Kingdom, the United States of America, France, Belgium, China 
and Australia had consuls in Batavia. 
24 The Netherlands chose Belgium, the Indonesian Republic chose Australia, and 
the United States was named as the third. The delegates were Paul van Zeeland 
(Belgium), Richard Kirby (Australia) and Frank P. Graham, President of the 
University of North Carolina (U.S.). 
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brought into the dispute over observance of the truce as well as 
the political controversy. It spent weeks in trying to bring 
the two parties together. Talks between them were finally be- 
gun in December in “‘neutral’’ territory aboard the U.S. Navy 
transport Renville anchored off Batavia. While the negotiations 
dragged on, the Dutch went ahead with their own policy of 
extending and consolidating their position throughout the 
archipelago. Having established friendly native regimes in 
West Borneo, East Borneo and East Indonesia, all of which 
were outside the Republic’s territory as defined by the Ling- 
gadjati agreement, they proceeded to organize in the same way 
areas of Sumatra and Java which their troops had captured 
from the Republic. In January 1948 the establishment of an 
interim federal government with representatives from seven 
territories was announced at Batavia, including East Sumatra 
and East and West Java. Sitting as a preliminary federal coun- 
cil, this group was to prepare a constitution for the United 
States of Indonesia in consultation with Governor-General van 
Mook. The Republic could not do much about this situation, 
since its own area of control was limited to less than half of 
Java and part of Sumatra. 

The Committee, despite the appearance of inaction, was at- 
tempting to work out solutions for the most pressing problems. 
On January 17, 1948, the two parties finally reached a military 
and political agreement under its auspices. Much of the credit 
for bringing them together went to Frank Graham, the Amer- 
ican member, since his Belgian colleague generally supported 
the Dutch view and his Australian colleague the Indonesian. A 
military truce was signed which left the Dutch in control of the 
rich and extensive areas they had gained since the previous 
July. The truce was accompanied by mutual acceptance of 18 
principles as the basis of a political settlement. Together, the 
truce and the 18 principles constituted the Renville agreement. 

The political part of the agreement included the main points 
accepted at Linggadjati: ultimate independence for a United 
States of Indonesia and its union with the Netherlands under 
the crown. The principal difference concerned the position of 
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the Indonesian Republic during the provisional period and in 
the U.S.I. If either party requested it, there were to be plebi- 
scites under the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices 
within six months to a year, to determine whether the people 
of Java, Madura and Sumatra wished to be in the Republic. 
After this choice had been made, by plebiscite or by some other 
mutually agreed method of ascertaining the popular will, a 
democratically elected convention would meet to draw up a 
constitution for the United States of Indonesia. At the conven- 
tion the various states would be represented according to their 
population, and each state would have the right to reject the 
constitution, negotiating instead a special relationship with the 
U.S.I. and with the Netherlands. During the interim period 
there was to be free discussion of vital issues throughout Indo- 
nesia, with either party empowered to call upon the Committee 
of Good Offices to observe conditions and help to adjust differ- 
ences. Trade and communications were to be restored as soon 
as practicable. 

In accepting the Renville agreement the Republic surren- 
dered its earlier claim to sovereignty. It agreed that sovereignty 
throughout the Indies should remain with the Netherlands 
until transferred to the U.S.I., although the Republic would 
continue to govern the territory left under its control by the 
truce. Pending that transfer the Netherlands Government was 
entitled to “confer appropriate rights, duties and responsibili- 
ties on a provisional government of the territories of the future 
U.S.L.,” in which all component states would be offered fair 
representation. What the role of the Republic would be within 
the provisional government and within the later independent 
U.S.I. was still to be determined. Presumably this would de- 
pend upon the degree of support the Republic could muster 
among the Indonesian people. The provision for fair plebiscites 
and elections under U.N. auspices, in the view of the Repub- 
lic’s leaders, was what saved the agreement from being a com- 
plete defeat for their cause. These provisions offered them the 
chance of winning back the territory the Dutch had taken and 
perhaps more. Otherwise the Renville agreement was a notable 
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victory for the Dutch, who were confirmed in possession of 
the territory they had occupied. 

On February 10 the Committee of Good Offices submitted to 
the Security Council its report on the Renville agreement. 
When it came up for discussion, Austin of the United States 
gave the agreement high praise as a happy augury for a peace- 
ful solution. He expressed his faith that neither party would 
try to delay or undermine the truce or the “great principles of 
human freedom, national independence and mutual coopera- 
tion which are now joined in an historic agreement as the latest 
chapter in history of the self-determination of peoples.” *° 
Tsiang of China noted that real concessions had been made by 
the Republic because it had confidence in the Security Council 
to ensure that the agreement would be carried out. Representa- 
tives of Australia,”® India and the Philippines, non-members in- 
vited to participate in the discussion, all stressed the importance 
of continued supervision by the United Nations. 

Gromyko’s attitude was one of disgust with the whole affair. 
He called the committee’s report “one of the most shameful 
documents ever published under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions.” The Dutch, he said, had won legal sanction for their 
aggression. Indonesia had been betrayed by American diplo- 
macy and American business. Despite his tirade he did not vote 
against the Council’s decision to note the Renville agreement 
“with satisfaction” and to continue the Committee of Good Of- 
fices in its present form. In a separate resolution, deriving from 
Indonesian protests against Dutch plans to establish separate 
states in the disputed territory, the Council instructed the com- 
mittee to pay particular attention to political developments in 
western Java and Madura and to report to the Council thereon 
at frequent intervals. 

One year after the signing of the Linggadjati agreement the 
Indonesian question had again reached a stage of a temporary 
25 U.S. Department of State, Work of the U.N. Good Offices Committee in Indo- 
nesta (Washington, 1948), 11. 


*6 Australia, while still serving on the Committee of Good Offices, was not rep- 
resented on the Security Council after December 31, 1947. 
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settlement after months of discord and bloodshed. Queen Wil- 
helmina made a declaration that “colonialism” was dead. Both 
sides were committed to respect the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in a free vote. But even with good faith and good for- 
tune, many difficulties and unresolved issues remained and it 
was possible that the Renville agreement would go the way of 
Linggadjati. In any case the United Nations, which had gained 
much of the credit for bringing about the agreement, now 
shared responsibility for its implementation and for guiding 
the parties toward a final settlement. 

The issues and the course of events were somewhat similar 
in Indochina, which was less important internationally than In- 
donesia because of its more limited resources, its smaller popu- 
lation and the fact that western foreign investments were almost 
entirely those of the colonial power. The Vietnamese national- 
ist government of President Ho Chi Minh continued its oppo- 
sition to the resumption of French control. Laos and Cambodia, 
the two non-Annamese (or non-Vietnamese) states of Indo- 
china, were officially brought into the French Union in Decem- 
ber 1947 and, though “free movements” operating from Siam 
continued to oppose the French, comparative peace was re- 
stored in both areas. In the three other divisions of Indochina, 
in which four-fifths of the population lived (Tonkin, Annam 
and Cochinchina), there was no peace. Before December 1946 
open warfare had been limited to the rich southern province of 
Cochinchina in which the French had set up a government 
friendly to them. By January 1947 fighting had spread north- 
ward to the de facto territory of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. At issue between the French and Vietnamese was the 
demand of the latter for independence, without ruling out asso- 
ciation with France in the French Union, and for the inclusion 
of Cochinchina as an integral part of the republic. 

Holding that successful military operations must precede po- 
litical negotiation, the French moved swiftly to take over parts 
of Tonkin and Annam, setting up local pro-French administra- 
tive committees. Vietnamese guerrillas harried them at every 
point, threatening their lines of communication and demon- 
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strating the tenuousness of France’s hold on the country outside 
the cities, but the French Government showned no inclination 
to negotiate. The situation was complicated by the fact that the 
strongest defender of the Vietnamese cause in France was the 
Communist party.7 Premier Ramadier finally disavowed the 
agreement of March 6, 1946, in which France had recognized 
Vietnam as a “free state having its own government, parlia- 
ment, army and finances forming part of the Indochinese Fed- 
eration and the French Union.” He called Ho Chi Minh, whose 
background included a period of training in Moscow, unrepre- 
sentative of the Vietnamese people. 

While continuing their military action the French explored 
other means of strengthening their position. They sponsored a 
conference which laid down the outlines of an economic fed- 
eration for Indochina. At the same time they encouraged those 
Vietnamese elements which were willing to oppose Ho's re- 
gime to come to an understanding with Paris. Gradually the ex- 
emperor Bao Dai, who had abdicated in 1945 in favor of the 
Republic and was now nominally an official in it but actually 
in self-imposed sybaritic exile in Hong Kong, emerged as the 
candidate of these elements. However, when in September 1947 
High Commissioner Bollaert offered peace terms which called 
for French control of Vietnam’s armed forces and foreign policy 
and left the future status of Cochinchina uncertain, they were 
rejected not only by Ho Chi Minh but also by Bao Dai and his 
supporters. Bollaert continued negotiations with the former em- 
peror during the rest of 1947 and the first months of 1948. Re- 
gardless of the success or failure of these efforts, France still 
faced formidable obstacles to the consolidation of its position 
in Indochina. The government of the Vietnam Republic con- 
tinued to control a part of the country, and the French had not 
demonstrated that they had either the support of the majority 


of the population or the force to impose a settlement of their 
own making. 


*7 Ramadier’s own Socialist Party went on record at its congress held in August 
1947 in favor of immediate peace with the Vietnam Republic (Le Populaire, 
August 19, 1947). 
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4. Inter-Asian Relations 


“It is obvious that the center of events is shifting from 
Europe, that on one side it has shifted to the Americas, on the 
other side to Asia,” Pandit Nehru told the delegates to the 
Asian Relations Conference meeting in the spring of 1947 at 
New Delhi. The conference itself, he said, was “significant 
as an expression of that deeper urge of mind and spirit which 
has persisted in spite of . . . the years of European domination. 
As that domination goes, the walls that surrounded us fall 
down and we... . meet as old friends long separated.” ** Con- 
vened by the unofficial Indian Council of World Affairs to re- 
view the position of Asia in the postwar world and to exchange 
ideas on common Asian problems, the conference was at once a 
reflection of and a contribution to the rising sense of Asian 
unity. Although in many respects the unity was more theoretical 
than real, the fact that such a meeting was held at all was a 
symbol of the ending of the colonial era and of the rise of na- 
tional states. 

Nominally limited to economic and cultural questions, the 
conference unavoidably dealt also with political issues. They 
were implicit in the agenda which called for discussion of such 
subjects as national freedom movements and the transition 
from colonial to national economy, implicit also in the fact that 
the meeting was held in India and obviously was linked to 
Nehru’s policy of bidding for Indian leadership in Asia. Dele- 
gates from the Asian republics of the U.S.S.R. attracted consid- 
erable interest, but they came only to tell of their own achieve- 
ments in the stereotyped terminology of Soviet propaganda. 
Representatives of Outer Mongolia arrived in a plane from 
Ulan Bator via Moscow. Japan was not represented, SCAP hav- 
ing refused to permit a delegation to attend. A small group 
from the U.S. zone of Korea expressed “surprise” at the Allied 
decision to partition their country but showed little interest in 
general Asian affairs. Although Jinnah’s Moslem League boy- 
28 India Today, April, 1947. 
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cotted the conference as a Congress show, Moslem delegates 
did come from Near Eastern countries. To avoid offending 
either Nehru or Jinnah they were generally unobtrusive but 
took the opportunity to bring up the Sudan question and en- 
gaed in a verbal brush with a Jewish delegation from Palestine. 

Despite the wide geographic scope of the conference, the 
focus of interest was southeast Asia, where lay a common back- 
ground of experience and the most genuine community of in- 
terest. Spokesmen from that area, some of them officials, most 
frequently sounded the keynote of the meeting, the end of colo- 
nialism. The arrival of Soetan Sjahrir in a plane supplied by 
Nehru, to join a large Indonesian delegation, underlined the 
close ties between India and Indonesia, which had been high- 
lighted in 1946, when the former was suffering from famine, 
by an exchange of Indonesian rice for Indian textiles and agri- 
cultural machinery. Together Indonesians and Vietnamese, the 
latter's position somewhat weakened by the presence of pro- 
French representatives from Cochinchina, Cambodia, and Laos, 
asked the support of the conference in establishing their in- 
dependence. Nationalist delegates from Ceylon and Malaya 
warned that their countries too might become danger spots 
since Britain was plainly trying to strengthen its position in 
both in order to keep control of the Indian Ocean. Nehru, who 
took the position that no Asian bloc should be formed to 
threaten the west, and that India could not risk enlarging the 
area of the conflict, won his point that the conference should 
pass no resolutions. 

It was generally recognized that political independence should 
not and could not mean isolation from the west. The national- 
ists held up western political democracy as a common goal, al- 
though the peoples of southeast Asia, and some of the leaders 
as well, did not have the experience, the education or the inter- 
est to make a democratic system work. Soekarno once said: “I 
am not a president in the French way, nor a president in the 
American way; I am president of the Indonesian revolution.” *° 
Yet it was the American Declaration of Independence and the 


29 Voice of Free Indonesia, April 18, 1947, 275. 
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Atlantic Charter which served as inspiration to the new genera- 
tion of leaders. Very few of them were communists. Many were 
socialists, convinced that socialism and western-type democracy 
were mutually complementary. In the economic sphere they 
wished to do away with the plantation and raw materials 
economy under which the colonial powers and their nationals 
had enjoyed a privileged and profitable position; they hoped to 
develop processing industries, diversify agriculture, and encour- 
age cooperatives. To achieve their economic and cultured objec- 
tives, the delegates at New Delhi admitted, they would have to 
have help from Europe and America in the form of capital, tech- 
nical assistance and education. Many of them warned against ac- 
cepting terms for such aid that would build up a new economic 
imperialism. On this point the Philippine representatives made a 
spirited defense of the United States, denying charges that their 
country had not obtained economic as well as political inde- 
pendence. 

The issue of Asia versus the west was not the only one which 
troubled the New Delhi conference. Nearer home was the 
problem of inequalities and possible friction between certain of 
the Asian nations themselves. China and India were rivals for 
leadership in Asia, and the relations of those two with the 
smaller nations were not always harmonious. Here the main 
immediate question was that of the Chinese and Indians who 
lived abroad as alien elements among other peoples, raising 
problems of dual citizenship and dual loyalty. The Burmese 
and Ceylonese were insistent on the right of each country to de- 
termine its own immigration policy. The experience of Malaya, 
where the Malays had become a minority in their own country 
owing to the heavy influx of Chinese and Indians, was an object 
lesson. The overseas Chinese represented a special problem in 
southeast Asia, where they numbered seven or eight million, 
because of their role in economic life and because the Chinese 
Government regarded them as its own citizens owing primary 
allegiance to China. There was animosity between Chinese and 
Indonesians in Java, some of the violent measures of the na- 
tionalists being visited upon the Chinese. When the United 
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Nations consular commission queried Premier Sjarifoeddin on 
this point some months later, he replied: “Of course looting 
did not occur only against the Chinese . . . but most Chinese are 
rich. . . . The Chinese are saying that they are defending their 
properties but we are saying that they are on the Dutch side.” *° 
Delegates at the New Delhi conference did not attack the issue 
directly, but a good many of them urged that non-indigenous 
residents had a duty to support the nationalist movements of 
the countries in which they lived. 

The institutional results of the conference were meager. It 
was agreed to establish a permanent Asian Relations Organiza- 
tion, with a provisional council of which Nehru would be 
president. A second conference was to be held in China within 
two years. Some members of the Indian delegation had pro- 
posed setting up a regional organization on the lines of the 
inter-American system, but the conference made no move in 
that direction. No permanent secretariat was established; no 
central seat of the organization was even agreed upon. This 
failure to take positive decisions reflected uncertainty over lead- 
ership in Asia. With the collapse of the “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere,” Japan had lost its bid. The smaller nations 
did not hide their distrust of China and India. At the confer- 
ence the Chinese blocked all moves directed toward making 
India the political center of Asia. Actually, neither India, torn 
by communal disorders and uncertain of its future, nor war- 
wracked China was in a position to assert leadership. 

India’s position, particularly because of Nehru’s influence 
and prestige, seemed more favorable. India did not have to live 
down an expansionist tradition like China’s. Nor did the mi- 
nority problem so greatly complicate India’s relations with 
other Asian countries, there being large Indian minorities only 
in Burma and Malaya. The political and social programs of the 
national movements in southeast Asia were closer to that of 
India’s leaders than that of the Kuomintang. In the United 
Nations it was India, not China, which habitually sprung to the 


30 United Nations, Security Council, Report by the Consular Commission at Ba- 
tavia to the Security Council, Document S/586, October 22, 1947, 73. 
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defense of the dependent peoples. India’s anti-imperialist policy 
often led it to vote with the Russians against the west, a coinci- 
dence which seems to have caused even so eminent an observer as 
John Foster Dulles to say of the India of Gandhi and Nehru 
that “Soviet Communism exercises a strong influence through 
the interim Hindu government.” ** Nehru explained India’s 
foreign policy as opposed to joining any western or Soviet bloc, 
with the result that “neither bloc looks with favor on us.” * 
On the way home from the Asian Relations Conference a 
number of southeast Asian representatives stopped off at Ran- 
goon at the invitation of U Aung San to talk over plans for a 
regional association of states. Not a new idea, its roots were to 
be found in the writings of Nehru and proposals of the leaders 
of several national movements. During the war General Ro- 
mulo had proposed an “‘all-Malayan” federation including the 
Philippines and “‘all other countries between India and China.” 
Aung San himself had proposed a conference of Asian peoples 
in 1945, and Burma was chosen as the site of the first confer- 
ence of an Asian peasant organization, to be held in 1948. The 
Rangoon talks of 1947 produced no agreed program but added 
more evidence that the idea of regional association was in the 
air. An unofficial group in Bangkok took it up a few months 
later with the announcement of the formation of a Southeast 
Asia League. A manifesto signed by representatives of Siam, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Indonesia, Burma and Malaya in- 
voked the principles of the Atlantic Charter and the U.N. 
Charter. The primary aim was the achievement of regional 
unity “which will eventually be of such tangible and substan- 
tial nature that official recognition will be accorded it by organ- 
ization of a Federation of Southeast Asia, representing a for- 
mal body of the various governments and peoples of this area.” 
There was more theory than actuality in most of these 
plans. These peoples, cut off from one another during the 
colonial era, were still more concerned with individual than 


81 Address to the National Publishers Association, January 17, 1947 (New York 
Herald Tribune, January 18, 1947). 

82 Address to the Indian Constituent Assembly, December 4, 1947 (Indian In- 
formation, XXII, January 1, 1948, 19). 
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with common problems. Communications between them were 
tenuous, and their economies were similar rather than comple- 
mentary. Solidarity against the colonial system was the main 
bond drawing them together. When that system was gone, they 
might go their separate ways for a long time. 


5. British Commonwealth and Postwar Asia 


Whatever might come of the Asian Relations Organization 
and the Southeast Asia League, they reflected a growing aware- 
ness of the ferment in that part of the world, and of the com- 
mon problems of its peoples, an awareness that was not limited 
to Asia. The European colonial powers, at the close of the war, 
discussed possibilities for regional coordination of rehabilita- 
tion efforts in the British, French and Dutch territories. Al- 
though the plans did not materialize, the work of the Special 
Commissioner in Southeast Asia, a British official (Lord Kil- 
learn), tended in practice to draw the region together in regard 
to the food supply and related matters. The Commissioner’s 
sphere of activities on food covered Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Siam, Indochina and Indonesia; on more gen- 
eral problems India, Australia and New Zealand were brought 
in. As his office developed as a working organization, addi- 
tional governments, fifteen by 1947, took part in it. 

Economic dislocations were not the only matters which called 
for a re-examination of the situation in southeast Asia and the 
southwest Pacific. For the British Commonwealth the over- 
riding consideration was security and defense. The loss or 
threatened loss of large portions of Britain’s Asian empire, 
combined with the postwar cuts in Britain’s armed forces, had 
changed the entire British position in the Indian Ocean. By 
1948 India and Burma were no longer in the dependent empire. 
The two successor states of India were still within the Com- 
monwealth as dominions, but how long they would choose to 
remain was an open question, as was the nature of the defense 
arrangements that might be worked out with them. Burma had 
a military agreement with Britain looking to limited Burmese 
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cooperation in the defense of the Commonwealth, but the Brit- 
ish could not feel sure how long it would last. 

The new system of imperial defense was now being based on 
the territories remaining to Britain in southeast Asia and on the 
new dominion of Ceylon. London took steps to consolidate its 
position by creating the office of Special Commissioner for 
Southeast Asia; by establishing a governors’ conference, a de- 
fense council and a political committee for southeast Asia; by 
centralizing the government of Malaya under one governor 
general (this office to be fused with that of Special Commis- 
sioner) and separating Singapore from the Malayan Union; by 
transforming Sarawak and British North Borneo into directly 
governed crown colonies. The key points in the defense system 
were Singapore, as before the war, and the Ceylonese port of 
Trincomalee, which had done yeoman service in the Allied 
cause during the war and seemed to be emerging as the greatest 
naval base on the sea route to Australia and the Far East. Hong 
Kong the British seemed determined to hold, probably for rea- 
sons of trade and prestige, for after its quick collapse in the face 
of the Japanese invading forces in December 1941 it could 
hardly be considered a strong point in the system of imperial 
defense. 

No consideration of Asian and Pacific problems, from the 
political and economic as well as the security angle, could fail 
to take account of Australia. Once a people who did less inter- 
national thinking than any other in the British Commonwealth 
(according to a statement made by former Prime Minister Men- 
zies during the war), the Australians emerged from the war 
with a new concept of their country as a Pacific power. The ex- 
perience of the war, in which American sea and air power had 
played a vital part in saving Australia from Japanese invasion, 
had shown them how necessary to their security was coopera- 
tion with the United States. This did not prevent them from 
being extremely sensitive about the plans of the U.S. Navy to 
take over Manus in the Admiralty Islands, held by Australia 
under trusteeship, as a major operating and repair base. The 
difficulty was finally resolved by a change in American views on 
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Pacific strategy and by cuts in naval appropriations, which 
brought a decision not to keep major bases south of the Equa- 
tor. In June 1947 Admiral Denfeld, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, announced that the Navy planned to leave to 
Australia operational control of the southwest Pacific. 

Australia keenly felt the need of improving methods of co- 
operation for security among members of the British Common- 
wealth. A substantial community of interests with New Zea- 
land was recognized in the Canberra pact signed by the two 
dominions in 1944. At the conference of Commonwealth prime 
ministers in London in 1946 Chifley of Australia urged more 
effective cooperation for defense, later making concrete sugges- 
tions for United Kingdom and New Zealand representation on 
Australian defense organs, and asking reciprocal rights for 
Australia. Planning a £250 million defense program and an 
industrial expansion, Australia intended to make a greater con- 
tribution to Commonwealth security than it had in the past. 

At the heart of the Canberra pact was the formal agreement 
“that within the framework of a general system of world secu- 
rity a regional zone of defense comprising the South West and 
South Pacific areas shall be established and that this zone be 
based on Australia and New Zealand.’”’ No such regional se- 
curity system was established after the war, the only regional 
organization being the South Pacific Commission, also fore- 
shadowed by the Canberra pact, which was set up in February 
1947 to work out a program of economic and social improve- 
ment in the dependent island areas of the South Pacific. The 
powers administering such areas (Australia, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, France and the United States) 
were members of the new organization, which was modeled on 
the Caribbean Commission. 

A regional defense system, Australia recognized, could not 
be based solely on the Pacific islands. The Australians had a 
vivid memory of the recent threat from Japan and were acutely 
conscious of their proximity to the mainland of Asia. Minister 
of External Affairs Evatt told the House of Representatives in 
Canberra in March 1946 that ‘Australia cannot afford to be 
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insular in the Pacific.’ ** In playing the part of an Asian power 
Australia confined itself to two primary lines of endeavor: (1) 
making its influence felt in the occupation and peace settlement 
of Japan; (2) working out new relationships with the govern- 
ments and peoples of nearby southeast Asia in the light of 
changed conditions. 

In Japanese affairs Australia was given a special position by 
consent of other members of the British Commonwealth. An 
Australian general commanded the small Commonwealth occu- 
pation force. An Australian represented the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand and India as well as his own country on the Al- 
lied Council for Japan. Sir William Webb, an Australian judge, 
presided over the Allied tribunal trying Japanese war criminals. 
A Commonwealth conference on Japanese peace treaty ques- 
tions met, significantly, at Canberra in the summer of 1947; its 
decisions largely reflected Australian interests and policies. 
These facts seemed to prove Evatt’s contention that a joint 
Commonwealth policy could be carried out “through a chosen 
Dominion instrumentality in an area, or in relation to a subject 
matter, which is of primary concern to that Dominion.” In 
accepting this theory for Japan and the Far East, where its own 
interests were large and of long standing, Great Britain was 
making a real concession in recognizing Australia’s new role. 
Evatt did what he could to have the rest of the world recognize 
it also. His self-assertion at international gatherings, his stand 
for the rights of the middle and smaller powers at San Francisco 
and at the Paris Peace Conference of 1946, and Australia’s con- 
tinued prominence in United Nations activities all were di- 
rected toward laying the foundations for Australia’s claim to 
a strong voice in Asian affairs. 

Australians could not forget, in assessing their aims and re- 
sponsibilities, that they numbered some seven millions, and that 
not far away were hundreds of millions in India and southeast 
Asia. No longer were British power and authority present as a 
cushion between Australia and the Indians and Burmese. No 
longer would the Dutch be firmly ensconced in Indonesia. Aus- 


83H. V. Evatt, Australia in World Affairs (Sydney and London, 1946), 171. 
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tralia had to look to its own future relations with the former 
subject peoples. Such considerations went far toward explain- 
ing the hopes voiced in the Australian Parliament for increased 
trade and close ties with the two new states of India, and Aus- 
tralia’s support of the Indonesian Republic in its dispute with 
the Netherlands. The crucial question, eventually, might well 
be that of immigration. For the immediate future there was no 
sign that the “white Australia” policy would be abandoned, but 
the Australian Government saw clearly the importance of India 
and of Indonesia to Australia’s future security and economic 
welfare. Speaking in Parliament in February 1947, Evatt fore- 
saw “a spectacular growth in the exchange of Australian proc- 
essed products for the raw materials of the intensely rich areas 
of Southeast Asia.” ** He went on to suggest for ‘Southeast 
Asia and the Western Pacific, an appropriate regional instru- 
mentality, concerning itself with the interests of all the peoples 
of this area.” * 

This particular Australian initiative was not followed up. 
But Australia was not the only country interested in a regional 
approach to the economic problems of Asia. Various special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, notably the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, held conferences in the Far East to discuss the particular 
problems of that area. The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, in 1946, set up a temporary subcommittee to 
study the reconstruction of devastated areas; after receipt of its 
report and recommendations for Asia, and in accordance with 
a General Assembly resolution, the Council created the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) on 
34 The statistics show that such growth was already taking place. Australian ex- 
ports to Asia totalled $47.6 million in 1938-39, $192.2 million in 1946-47. 
Imports from Asia stood at $66.7 million in 1938-39, $108.5 million in 
1946-47. The economically advanced countries in the Pacific areas were tending 
to replace Europe as suppliers of manufactured goods to the less developed 
countries of Asia (United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic 
Report; Salient Features of the World Economic Situation, 1945-1947, January 
Pies hae of Australia, M/énisterial Statement, together with related 


documents tabled by Minister for External Affairs on the 26th February, 1947 
(Canberra, 1947), 8. 
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March 28, 1947. This body was “'to initiate and participate in 
measures for facilitating concerted action for the economic re- 
construction of Asia and the Far East, for raising the level of 
economic activity . . . and for maintaining and strengthening 
the economic relations of these areas both among themselves 
and with other countries of the world.” ** It was also to make 
technical studies and to collect and distribute economic infor- 
mation. Like its parent body, the Economic and Social Council, 
ECAFE could not take action in any country without the con- 
sent of the government concerned. Yet it had real importance 
nonetheless as the first such organization devoted to the inter- 
ests of the millions of Asia, half the population of the globe. 

‘Asia and the Far East,”’ according to the terms of reference 
defining the scope of the new commission's operations, included 
China, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indochina, Hong Kong, 
Malaya and Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia and the Brit- 
ish territories in Borneo. What governments would be mem- 
bers? This was the major topic before the first two sessions 
held at Shanghai in June and Baguio in the Philippines the fol- 
lowing November. China, Siam,** the Philippine Republic, 
India (and later Pakistan), as independent states within the 
area of the commission's activities, were admitted. Japan and 
Korea would be logical candidates for membership when no 
longer under Allied occupation; for the time being, a decision 
was taken to “‘consult’’ with the Allied control authorities. The 
other territories were represented by the sovereign colonial 
powers: Britain, France and the Netherlands. A Soviet pro- 
posal to extend membership to the Middle Eastern states was 
voted down. Australia and later New Zealand were admitted 
as directly interested states, also the Soviet Union and the 
United States. “There is a great deal to learn,” commented 
the Indian delegate, R. K. Nehru, at the Shanghai meeting, 
“from such countries as the U.S.A., with its highly developed 


86 United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Document E/405, April 5, 1947. 
37 The Siamese delegates did not take their seats at the Baguio session, leaving 
in anger after the Commission took three days to make up its mind to accept 
them, as they represented the new regime established by Luang Pibul Song- 
gtam’s coup d@’état at Bangkok on November 9. 
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techniques, and the U.S.S.R., which has in the short space of 25 
years transformed the backward peoples of Central Asia into 
progressive modern communities.” ** The potentialities of this 
concept of the Soviet Union as a progressive force in Asia were 
little noticed in the United States. 

To give more direct representation to dependent territories 
the Commission approved a British plan to grant them associ- 
ate membership, representation without the right to vote in 
plenary meetings. If the sovereign power chose to present an 
application, such territories could be admitted as associated 
members. Under this scheme associate memberships went to 
Burma, Ceylon, and Hong Kong, and a combined one to Ma- 
laya, Singapore and British Borneo. France sponsored Laos and 
Cambodia but not Vietnam, where, according to the French 
delegate, the political situation did not permit the establish- 
ment of a responsible popular government. The Dutch them- 
selves proposed the Indonesian Republic, but the latter pre- 
ferred to make its own application directly. The Commission 
avoided a decision on the point by postponing it. These organ- 
izational matters, raising the whole question of the rights of 
colonial peoples in varying stages of emancipation, opened the 
way for lengthy and already familiar debates in which the 
Soviet Union joined India and the Philippines in championing 
the cause of the dependent peoples, while the colonial powers, 
in this case principally France and Holland, defended their 
sovereignty. 

The real work of ECAFE lay ahead. Its members agreed that 
it was not enough merely to rehabilitate and reconstruct, restor- 
ing prewar conditions, for those had been conditions of pov- 
erty, disease and ignorance over wide areas. A long-term pro- 
gram of development was deemed essential to the welfare of 
Asia's own people and to the world. Asia’s resources (rubber, 
tin, tungsten, quinine, hemp, tea and soya beans, to name the 
most important) had been vital to the rest of the world in the 
past; as a world market, however, Asia had not realized its 


38 United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Document E/CN.11/9, June 
17, 1947. 
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potentialities owing to the low purchasing power of the people. 
They had to do more than get back to “normal.’’ Probably 
they would have to combine a technological revolution with 
new patterns of social and economic development if they were 
to achieve the “higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress” envisaged by 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


STEPS TOWARD A TRADE CHARTER 


THE SUMMER of 1947 was one of the hottest in European 
history. The heat was matched by the disturbances of economic 
squalls and political high pressure areas. It was scarcely an 
ideal atmosphere for probably the longest and most compli- 
cated international economic conference ever held. Yet the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment achieved some solid and encouraging 
results. It opened its second session in the old League of Na- 
tions _buildings in Geneva on April 10. The last meeting was 
not adjourned until October 31, long after the delegates had 
hoped to be home and only three weeks before the final world 
conference, for which the Committee was preparing, opened its 
doors in Havana. 

Behind the meetings at Geneva and Havana lay a history of 
study and negotiation. Broad principles of international eco- 
nomic relations were laid down in the Atlantic Charter and the 
lend-lease agreements. While the machinery of postwar eco- 
nomic cooperation was being built at Hot Springs, Bretton 
Woods and San Francisco, it was widely recognized that the 
structure would not be complete without general agreement on 
rules for the conduct of world trade and a permanent interna- 
tional organization to help make the rules work. The project, 
in which the United States took the initiative, was slow in get- 
ting started, and the war was over before formal international 
discussions began. 

As recovery tarried, and nations were compelled to take dras- 
tic measures to control and direct their foreign trade, the world 
of “normal” trading seemed far off. As a result, drafting a 
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charter for the proposed International Trade Organization be- 
came a more complicated job than had been anticipated. Pro- 
visions originally conceived primarily as temporary exceptions, 
to be applied during a brief recovery period before world trade 
was fully revived, became elaborate articles with extremely de- 
tailed rules and fine nuances. These would govern the trade of 
member nations in the years immediately ahead. In effect, the 
Charter had to be made applicable to two very different sets of 
circumstances: the disturbed present and the hoped-for future 
when international trading relations would become more or- 
derly. Nevertheless, the principles of joint action and of com- 
mon interest in stimulating world trade, which underlay the 
original concept of the International Trade Organization, were 
maintained. At the final plenary session of the Havana con- 
ference William L. Clayton, Chairman of the United States 
Delegation, accurately described the outcome of the long nego- 
tiations: “The Charter is complicated and difficult. It is long 
and detailed and technical. But behind its many chapters and its 
scores of articles there lies a simple truth. The world will be a 
better place to live in if nations, intead of taking unilateral 
action without regard to the interests of others, will adopt and 
follow common principles, and enter into consultation through 
an international organization when interests come into coflict.” 


1. Tariff Reduction at Geneva 


The Geneva conference had two principal tasks. First, it was 
to prepare for the forthcoming Havana conference a draft 
Charter for an International Trade Organization on the basis 
of the articles agreed on at the previous session in London and 
somewhat altered in the meantime by a drafting committee that 
met at Lake Success. This part of the work was done by the end 
of August. The Committee’s second task was to sponsor a series 
of reciprocal tariff negotiations. The complexity and difficulty 
of these negotiations accounted for the length of the session 
and for the very large delegations that were sent to Geneva by 
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the eighteen participating governments.’ Out of these negoti- 
ations emerged a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade em- 
bodying thousands of tariff reductions exchanged among the 
twenty-three countries which signed it.? 

In addition to its tariff schedules, the Agreement contains a 
number of general provisions intended to safeguard the duty 
reductions. Most-favored-nation treatment, national treatment 
in matters of taxation, customs administration, quotas and ex- 
change controls, state trading, and the inevitable escape clauses 
are all covered. The language of these provisions followed that 
of the draft Charter prepared at Geneva and was made subject 
to change in accordance with alterations introduced at Havana. 
Although closely related to the Charter, the Agreement stands 
on its own feet and could continue to exist even if the Charter 
were not adopted. At the beginning of 1948 it was brought 
into effect by the United States, Australia, Benelux, Canada, 
Cuba, France, and the United Kingdom.* The President put 
into effect those reductions in American duties which were of 
primary interest to the other countries that had taken equiva- 
lent action. When Czechoslovakia brought the Geneva Agree- 
ment into force in March, opinion was divided in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as to the proper course to take, in view of the recent 


1The remaining member of the Committee, the U.S.S.R., which had not at- 
tended the first session, was not represented at Geneva because “it had not 
found it possible to devote sufficient preliminary study to the important ques- 
tions which were the subject of the Committee’s discussion” (Report of the 
Second Session of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, Document E/PC/T/186, 10 September 1947, 6). 
Professor E. Varga, leading Soviet economist, gave a different explanation: 
“The Soviet Union is not taking part in the Geneva trade talks solely because 
the problems discussed there do not directly concern it, in view of its govern- 
ment monopoly of foreign trade, which is one of the immutable elements of its 
economic system” (New Times, May 16, 1947, 8). Observers from 19 other 
countries and representatives of the FAO, ILO, International Bank, Monetary 
Fund, and four non-governmental organizations were also present. 

2 In addition to the states members of the Committee, the Agreement was signed 
by Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, and Syria. 

3 Because legislation was required on some items, and for various other reasons, 
not all these countries were able to put all their reductions into effect right 
away. The situation was reviewed in Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, 
January 25, 1948, 120-1, as of mid-January. 
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political overturn there; however, on April 22 this country 
reciprocated. 

At Geneva, western European countries reduced import 
duties on a number of important U.S. exports including grains, 
fresh fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, dried and condensed 
milk, cigarettes, automobiles, machine tools, radios, refrigera- 
tors, office machines, tractors and many other manufactures in 
which American firms have established a reputation for high 
quality and low cost. The United Kingdom and the dominions 
reduced or eliminated some of the preferences accorded to each 
other’s good. Various canned fruits and vegetables, dried fruits, 
electrical goods, automobiles, tobacco, and some timber prod- 
ucts were among the American exports benefited by these 
changes in the system of imperial preference. But these conces- 
sions would be of little value to the United States if foreign 
countries continued to restrict entrance to their markets by 
means of import licenses, quotas and other types of quantita- 
tive restrictions and exchange controls. These devices were 
bound to be used extensively while everyone was short of 
dollars. With improved conditions, the ITO would ultimately 
end such restrictions. To get foreign acceptance of the Charter, 
the United States had to offer in return the reduction of Ameri- 
can import duties. 

The U.S. negotiators, although legally free to cut in half any 
and all rates in the American tariff, in return for what they 
deemed corresponding concessions from other countries, had to 
keep in mind the effects of what they were doing on protected 
industries back home, particularly agriculture, and on public 
opinion. During the 1945 debate on renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, President Truman had pledged that no 
segment of American industry, agriculture, or labor would be 
“traded out” by tariff concessions. It so happened that condi- 
tions in the United States in the summer of 1947 were unusu- 
ally favorable for tariff reduction. A long campaign of education 
of public opinion on the advantages accruing from freer trade 
had begun to bear fruit. Also, as people increased their under- 
standing of economic affairs, they lost faith in the mythological 
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connection between protection and prosperity. They had begun 
to comprehend the meaning of the serious disequilibrium in the 
American balance of payments and were aware of the need of 
correcting that condition through increased imports. With na- 
tional income at a record figure and steadily rising, industries 
were working at full capacity and labor was fully employed. 
Farmers’ incomes, owing to the world-wide shortages of food, 
exceeded even the high wartime figures. In a situation where 
domestic production was unable to supply the demands of 
home consumers, additional imports seemed to present no im- 
mediate danger. To this should be added the fact that foreign 
production in many lines had not recovered from wartime dis- 
turbances and that stocks of finished goods abroad were low. 

Profiting by these favorable conditions, the American negoti- 
ators brought home from Geneva what amounted to a new 
American tariff with reduced duties on about 3500 separate 
items scattered through all the 15 schedules of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff of 1930. No sweeping downward revision of this 
sort had taken place since the Underwood Act of 1913. Ac- 
cording to official estimates, duties were lowered on over 50 
percent of all dutiable imports, and in addition the rates on 20 
percent wer bound at the 1947 level.* Furthermore, the United 
States agreed not to impose duties on about 85 percent of the 
goods already admitted free of duty under the Hawley-Smoot 
Act. 

The “depth” of the tariff cuts may be gauged from the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Percent of reduction from 
old rates 


Lessthan 25%to 36%to 


2570 35 Jo 50% 
Percent of 1939 dutiable 


imports affected 6.65 19.2 30.0 


4In computing these and the following percentages the new 1948 rates were ap- 
plied to the imports of 1939, selected as the nearest recent approach to a normal 
year. Most of these data come from the Department of State’s Analysis of Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Preliminary), Commercial Policy Series 
109, November 1947 (lithographed). 
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In dealing with data as varied as tariff rates, general averages 
must be used with caution. It may be of some value, however, 
in estimating the over-all significance of the new Geneva rates, 
to compare them with those in effect in 1946. In 1946, a total 
of $482,278,000 in customs duties was collected on dutiable 
imports valued at $1,894,500,000. Thus the average rate col- 
lected was 25.5 percent of the value of the goods imported in 
that year. If the new Geneva rates had been collected on the 
1946 imports, the average rate would have been roughly 20 
percent. On this basis we may conclude that the over-all reduc- 
tion was in the order of one-fifth of the rates previously effec- 
tive, with the caveat that 1946 was not a very representative 
year. 

Agricultural products figure largely in the list on which tariff 
reductions were made, but in many cases the change in duty 
will have, for the present, little real significance. Many farm 
products enjoying nominal protection are actually on an export 
basis, imports being negligible in relation to domestic produc- 
tion. This is true, for instance, of a number of dairy products 
on which duties were cut. The increasing use of quotas on cer- 
tain agricultural products limits the effects of the reduction in 
duties on wheat, cattle, potatoes, milk, cream and butter. On 
wheat, for example, the duty was cut from 42 to 21 cents per 
bushel. This good news for the farmers in the Canadian prairie 
provinces is tempered by the provision that imports which may 
enter at the lowered duty, or at any duty, are limited to 800,000 
bushels annually from all countries. This amount is 8/100 of r 
percent of the American wheat crop and somewhat less than 
3/10 of x percent of the annual crop of hard spring wheat, 
the variety with which the Canadian wheat is directly competi- 
tive. The effect of reduction in the duty on Cuban sugar, from 
.75 cent to .50 cent per pound, is also limited by quota restric- 
tions which in 1948 will fix imports from Cuba at about 35 per- 
cent of domestic consumption.° 


5 This calculation assumes a domestic consumption of 7,000,000 short tons and 
also assumes that the Republic of the Philippines will fail to take up its entire 
quota. 
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In contrast to the more or less symbolic or nominal tariff 
reductions on other agricultural products the cut in the import 
duty on raw wool from 34 to 2514 cents per pound takes on 
added significance; there are no “strings’’ on this reduction. 
The wool schedule has been called the “bloody angle” of the 
USS. tariff; at Geneva wool maintained its reputation as a cru- 
cial commodity. Almost before it got well started the Geneva 
conference came close to collapsing. Not some underdeveloped 
or state-trading country, but the Congress of the United States 
put in jeopardy the great project of which the Department of 
State had been the original sponsor. No matter of high policy 
or broad general principle was at stake; the issue was wool. 

Wool was one of the few agricultural staples which was in 
oversupply at the end of the war. World stocks at the end of 
June 1947 stood at 4.5 billion pounds, about a year and a half’s 
normal consumption.® In the United States, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation held over 400 million pounds of wool. Al- 
though consumption of wool by American manufacturers had 
increased greatly during the war, most of the increase was sup- 
plied by imports which, despite the duty of 34 cents per clean 
pound in the apparel grades, undersold the domestic product. 
Forbidden to sell below parity prices of 42 cents a pound, the 
CCC was unable to dispose of much of its wool; it had lost $49 
million on what it did sell. Meanwhile, sheep in the United 
States declined by about one-third, partly as a result of in- 
creased costs of labor and feed and partly because in general 
farming areas growers shifted to other lines of production 
where prices were higher.’ 

For several years Congressional committees and officials of 
the executive branch had discussed a postwar wool policy, but 


6 Estimates of the International Wool Study Group, made at its first meeting, 
March 31-April 3, 1947, in London. The outgrowth of international conversa- 
tions held in London in the fall of 1946, the Study Group had representatives 
of fourteen countries, and observers from eleven others and several international 
organizations. In addition to studying problems and collecting statistics, the 
Study Group may make recommendations to governments on wool policy. 

7 For an excellent account of the postwar position of the wool-growing industry 
see Charles D. Hyson, “Maladjustments in the Wool Industry and Need for 
New Policy,” Journal of Farm Economics, XX1X, May 1947, 425-56. 
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no action was taken. Then the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced that on April 15, 1947, the expiration date of the ex- 
isting program, the CCC would not buy any more wool unless 
specifically directed to do so by Congress. On April 1 the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture reported a bill by Senator Rob- 
ertson of Wyoming providing for continued CCC purchase of 
wool until the end of 1948; it gave the CCC the right to sell its 
holdings below parity. Acting on a suggestion made during the 
hearings by Under-Secretary of Agriculture Norris Dodd, the 
committee suggested that import fees or quotas might be used 
“to guarantee the orderly operation of the price support pro- 
gram for wool.” Because of the revenue aspects the committee 
judged that such measures would have to originate in the 
House. 

The House Committee, not averse to the suggestion, reported 
a bill giving the Secretary of Agriculture permission to impose 
fees on wool imports up to 50 percent of their value.® The State 
Department, which had not had a chance to present its views 
on these provisions, objected. Under-Secretary Clayton, who 
had flown back from Geneva, wrote to Representative Cooley, 
ranking Democratic member of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture: “If at this time, when we are actually negotiating with 
other countries at Geneva for the lowering of the trade bar- 
riers, we raise new barriers as this bill proposes, we stand con- 
victed of insincerity.”” ° He expressed the hope that the Robertson 
bill which had already passed the Senate would become law. 
But after a two-day debate the House passed its bill, 151 to 65, 
without removing the objectionable features. 

While the bill was in conference, the State Department tried 


8 This was done by including wool in Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which permits the imposition of fees and quotas when imports interfere 
with certain governmental price-support programs. However, the House bill ex- 
cluded the use of quotas in the case of wool, on the ground that they were too 
difficult to administer. There were other differences between the House and 
Senate bills, including provision for a floor tax on existing stocks, and a differ- 
ent support price, but they were of secondary importance from the point of 
view of foreign policy. 

® Congressional Record, 80th Congress, 1st Session (Daily Edition), May 22, 
1947, 5836. 
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hard to secure adoption of the Senate version. An appeal by 
Secretary Marshall was backed up by letters from former Secre- 
taries of State Stimson and Hull. The Secretary of Agriculture 
was silent, but Under-Secretary Dodd explained in a letter to 
Senator Aiken that his advocacy of protective devices in his tes- 
timony before the committee had not been unqualified. He ad- 
hered to the position taken by the Administration several months 
before in a draft bill which provided that quotas or fees on ag- 
ricultural products should not be imposed “in contravention of 
any treaty or other international agreement to which the United 
States is or hereafter becomes a party.” When Representative 
Cooley introduced a similar amendment to the wool bill, it was 
voted down on the ground that the amendment would give the 
State Department the power to nullify the agricultural policy 
determined by Congress. 

The conference committee reported a bill substantially simi- 
lar to that of the House except on two points. Quotas were to 
be permitted as well as fees. No barriers were to be imposed 
that contravened existing international agreements. This was 
still unacceptable to the Administration; it gave assurance that 
no existing trade agreement would be violated, but that was of 
no help at Geneva. Senator Aiken, reporting the conference bill 
to the Senate, said that he had found the House conferees ada- 
mant; the compromise bill seemed the only way to get aid for 
the wool growers. He thought it unlikely that the President 
would have to use his powers to impose fees or duties during 
the next eighteen months.’® On June 16 the House passed the 
bill by a voice vote after defeating a motion to recommit, 191 
to 166. Three days later the Senate passed it, 48 to 38. 

The President faced a difficult decision. Recent vetoes had 
somewhat strained his relations with Congress. Should he add 
another to the list? The wool vote had not been altogether 
along party lines. The bill had strong support throughout the 
mountain states and in some other agricultural areas. A number 


10 There was a difference of opinion over how much discretion the President 
would have under Section 22. Whatever the legal position might have turned 
out to be, it would have been politically most difficult to avoid using the power 
when that was quite clearly the intention of Congress. 
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of southern Democratic representatives from peanut and cotton- 
growing states had decided to support it.’ A congressional 
delegation that included Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming, one 
of the President's strongest supporters, called at the White 
House to urge that he sign the bill. Senator Hatch of New 
Mexico, a close associate of the President, had voted for it. Sena- 
tor Aiken was probably right when he predicted that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would not ask for a veto. The forces be- 
hind the bill made a strong combination, especially with an 
election in the offing. 

On the other side was the State Department. Behind the ar- 
guments of Clayton’s letter stood a real danger of the collapse 
of the Geneva conference. Wool was the American duty of 
greatest interest to Australia and South Africa. The Australians 
had said they would ask for an adjournment of the Geneva 
meeting if the bill became law. Even if they did not go that far, it 
was hard to see how a very comprehensive tariff agreement could 
be made without a reduction in the United States wool duty. That 
was only a starting point for a complex tracery of difficulties, 
running backward through the whole system of imperial pref- 
erences—if Australia got no wool concession from the United 
States, it would not agree to reduced preferences on its goods 
in the United Kingdom, and so on—and through some of the 
triangular trade patterns with other countries as well. Hence 
many of the most important negotiations were at a standstill 
for more than two months while the bill’s fate was in doubt. 

Even more fundamental was the symbolic importance of the 
wool issue, its significance as an indicator of the way the 
United States might act. No one questioned the good faith of 
the American negotiators at Geneva; they had the sympathy of 
other delegates who knew their difficult position. But here was 
11 Usually the wool growers and the manufacturers of woolens have supported 
each other in securing protection against imports. A certain ratio between the 
duties on wool and on woolens is recognized as providing equal treatment of 
both groups, and, in line with this tradition, the bill would have permitted the 
President to impose import fees and quotas on woolens to match any imposed 


on wool. However, this time the manufacturers were opposed to the growers, 


probably because they feared that the resulting increase in prices would damage 
their business. 
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the first concrete test whether the United States would follow 
through on is professions of willingness to reduce duties. The 
action of Congress and the obvious conflict between American 
agricultural and foreign trade policies over a politically impor- 
tant commodity were features of the wool situation that justi- 
fied foreign doubts. It required no stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that if the wool bill became law there would soon be 
proposals for legislation giving added protection to other im- 
portant commodities to offset whatever tariff cuts might be 
made at Geneva. 

The President vetoed the bill. Echoing Clayton’s letter, his 
message said that enactment of such a law “would be a blow to 
our leadership in world affairs. It would be interpreted around 
the world as a first step on that same road to economic isola 
tionism down which we and other countries traveled after the 
First World War with such disastrous consequences.” He did 
not quarrel with the idea of supporting the wool growers with- 
out raising import barriers and said he would be willing to sign 
the Robertson bill originally passed by the Senate. 

The Senate received the veto message on June 26. Within a 
few hours it passed a new measure supporting wool prices but 
not taxing imports. The House delayed for a month and then 
passed the bill by a voice vote. Word went out to Geneva and 
the negotiating machinery began to work once more. In the 
final Geneva agreement the duty on apparel wool was cut 25 
percent, half the maximum permitted by law. There were pro- 
tests at home, from wool growers and from the mountain 
states’ representatives in Congress, but they were not very agi- 
tated or prolonged, for the government was still buying do- 
mestic wool at 42 cents a pound. With the lower duty the sub- 
sidy to the wool industry would come from the taxpayers who 
financed the CCC’s losses instead of from consumers in the 
form of higher prices. 

One of the arguments for protecting domestic sheep raisers 
was that wool is a strategic commodity. Sometimes the national 
defense argument ran the other way. Import duties were re- 
duced at Geneva on a number of minerals important in modern 
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warfare which the defense departments have designated as 
“strategic” since domestic reserves are either negligible or in- 
adequate. To imagine that we could ever attain self-sufficiency 
in these minerals is now recognized as a dangerous delusion. 
Instead a policy of stockpiling is being followed which would 
be facilitated by lower import duties. In line with this policy 
import duties were reduced on zinc ore, manganese , mica, 
tungsten and copper.” 

Tin presented a somewhat different problem. Its duty-free 
status was bound in the Geneva agreement as it had been in the 
1938 British-American trade agreement. The Geneva most- 
favored-nation clause, which applied to export as well as im- 
port duties, would end the Malayan practice of giving preferred 
treatment to tin ore exports to the United Kingdom. But by 
charging a higher export duty on tin ore and concentrates than 
on smelted tin, the Malayan authorities could still protect their 
own smelting industry. The United States obtained British 
agreement that these two duties would be kept equal (on the 
basis of tin content) provided the United States did not itself 
subsidize tin smelting. In short, the Texas City smelter which 
had been built during the war would either have to stand up in 
competition with the rest of the world or it would have to pay a 
penalty duty on any tin it imported from Malaya. 

Among the non-metallic strategic materials, rubber is out- 
standing. Before the second World War the United States, the 
world’s largest consumer of crude rubber, imported its entire 
supply, at the rate of about 650,000 tons annually, principally 
from Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. Crude rubber had al- 
ways been on the free list of the U.S. tariff; in 1938, in a trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, this country agreed not to 
impose any import duties on rubber. But during the war, the 
United States acquired a new synthetic rubber industry, with a 
capacity of one million long tons. To protect this industry 
against postwar competition from imported natural rubber, 


12 Although free of duty in the Act of 1930, copper ore was accorded protection 
by an excise duty of 4 cents per pound. Suspended in April 1947, the excise 
will again become effective March 31, 1949. In the Geneva agreement the excise 
was reduced to 2 cents. 
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government regulations required that in the manufacture of 
automobile tires and a few other products synthetic rubber 
should be mixed with the natural product. In 1946, an inter- 
agency committee of the U.S. Government with William Batt 
as chairman, while rejecting tariffs and quotas, suggested direct 
subsidies and the continuation of mixing requirements as means 
of securing an annual domestic output of synthetic rubber 
equal to one-third of American rubber consumption. 

Mixing requirements, however, are among the kinds of quan- 
titative restrictions on trade which the United States has wished 
to eliminate, when applied to its own exports. The draft ITO 
Charter, as presented to the Geneva conference, prohibited this 
protective device except under strictly limited conditions. In 
their ITO hearings, members of the Senate Finance Committee 
questioned whether the proposed American rubber program 
was consistent with the Charter. At Geneva, the American ne- 
gotiators obtained agreement that the prohibition should not 
apply to mixing requirements already in effect. However, under 
the agreement the proportions of the American mixing for- 
mulas were subject to negotiation. Since Malaya was the chief 
source of natural rubber and an important dollar earner, the 
United Kingdom was keenly interested in holding down the 
amount of synthetic rubber used in the United States. A last 
minute trade was made in which some tariff preferences in 
the British colonies were to be reduced in return for a prom- 
ise on the part of the U.S. Government to limit its mixing re- 
quirement for synthetic rubber. When the terms of the formulas 
were criticized by the rubber growers, the British Government 
said there had been a misunderstanding and asked the United 
States to renegotiate the agreement.’* The State Department 


18 The Batt formula called for the use of general purpose synthetic rubber equal 
to one-third the total American consumption of this type plus natural rubber. 
The Geneva formula reduced the proportion to 25 percent but included re- 
claimed and special purpose synthetic in the base. Furthermore, the agreement 
only limited governmental requirements whereas voluntary use of some syn- 
thetic products might further reduce consumption of natural rubber. According 
to the British interests, this was no concession at all and might even lead to an 
increase in the use of synthetic rubber at the expense of the natural product. See 
The Economist, CLIII, December 13 and 27, 1947, 969-71, 1052-3. 
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agreed, but discussions were postponed until after the end of 
March 1948 when Congress passed new rubber legislation, con- 
tinuing mixing regulations to ensure that at least 200,000 tons 
of general purpose synthetic rubber is produced in the United 
States each year. 

Imports of manufactures into the United States are princi- 
pally high-priced luxury goods, specialties and novelties. In 
articles where mass production methods are applicable, the 
American manufacturer has had to meet foreign competition 
principally from three countries, Japan, Germany, and to a 
lesser extent Italy. None of these countries was represented at 
Geneva. Consequently, the concessions granted by the American 
negotiators were principally on the so-called non-competitive 
items. These included English woolens, worsteds, leather goods 
and chinaware, Belgian and French laces, French wines, per- 
fumery and lingerie, Dutch bulbs, Irish linens, etc. On some of 
these items, woolens and laces for example, reductions from 
the Hawley-Smoot rates had already been made in earlier bi- 
lateral agreements so that the new rates set at Geneva were in 
some cases as low as one-third the 1930 rates. 

American consumers for the moment would derive little re- 
lief from the high cost of living as the result of the reductions 
in U.S. tariff rates accomplished at Geneva, for the following 
reasons: (1) The costs of importing remained so high that tar- 
iff reductions, even of 30 or 50 percent, had only a minor effect 
on landed costs. (2) Consumers could not expect this benefit at 
once; there is a long gap between the date when foreign goods 
are ordered and the time they are put on sale in retail stores. 
(3) There were practically no stocks of finished goods in for- 
eign warehouses, and new production abroad was getting under 
way only very slowly. (4) Europe remained a seller's market 
in 1948, with domestic and foreign buyers competing keenly 
for meager supplies of all kinds of finished goods. Naturally, 
with backlogs of unfilled orders, European manufacturers did 
not hesitate to advance their prices. These advances, in many 
cases necessary to cover increased costs, usually more than off- 
set the reductions accomplished at Geneva. (Whiskey from the 
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United Kingdom was an important exception; Americans, as 
the result of a cut in import duty from $2.50 to $1.50 per gal- 
lon, are getting their Scotch in plentiful quantities at lower 
prices). (5) A further limitation on the immediate effects of 
the new agreements is found in the fact that several hundred of 
the lower duties would not go into effect until other countries 
which had not yet put the agreements into force. 

In the long run, however, the Geneva agreements may yield 
substantial benefits, both to this country and to all with whom 
we trade. If the Marshall plan succeeds in reviving European 
production, we may expect within three or four years that en- 
larged supplies of manufactures of all kinds will be available 
to American importers at prices that they would consider attrac- 
tive. Knowledge that American tariff rates will be at the new 
levels, or below, will help European producers plan their out- 
put and marketing. The new tariff rates may then become im- 
portant in moving these goods into American markets. The 
critical factor in determining the ability of those markets to 
absorb an increased volume of foreign goods will be the level 
of American business activity. This fact was recognized 
throughout the Geneva and Havana negotiations in the con- 
tinued emphasis on policies of full employment. 

The United States, in agreeing to a long list of tariff re- 
ductions, has gone far to meet the objections of foreign coun- 
tries to our excessive protectionism. Although for both foreign 
producers and American consumers the gains thus far are only 
on paper, they hold real promise for the future. 


2. The Charter at Geneva 


It was probably no surprise to anyone, least of all to the dele- 
gates to the Geneva conference, that much of the ground cov- 
ered at the London discussions of the ITO Charter had to be 
fought over again. Many countries were in a worse interna- 
tional economic position than in the previous autumn. Prepara- 
tion for renewed American aid to Europe showed that the time 
by which “normal” international trade would be restored was 
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still quite distant. Expert study, consultation of industrial groups 
and, in the United States at least, expressions of public and con- 
gressional opinion had led to further modifications of the posi- 
tion of a number of governments. But the key to the reopening 
at Geneva of questions which some had hoped were closed in 
London was the feeling on the part of most foreign govern- 
ments that some of the Charter’s rules were still too strict and 
reflected too much the original American proposals. In Geneva, 
with tariff bargaining going on concomitantly, many govern- 
ments seized the opportunity to negotiate once more in the 
hope of obtaining further modification of the American posi- 
tion on some Charter provisions."* 

As at London, these countries were especially concerned with 
the rules for the application of QR—as quantitative restrictions 
have come to be called—by countries in balance of payments 
difficulties. Under considerable pressure the United States 
agreed to give such countries somewhat greater freedom, until 
March 1, 1952, than previous drafts had allowed. After that 
date, ITO approval would be required, and even before it the 
ITO could order a country to end discriminatory practices it 
found to be inconsistent with the standards laid down in the 
Charter. In return, other countries agreed that the ITO would 
accept the ruling of the International Monetary Fund—in 
which the United States has a strong voice—in determining 
whether or not a country’s monetary reserves were sufficiently 
depleted to warrant its use of QR. What these and other 
changes in the rules governing QR would mean seemed to de- 
pend on the policies followed by the ITO when established. 
American officials took the view that “the administrative pro- 
visions are now made tighter for all countries.” ?° The British 
Secretary for Overseas Trade told Parliament that, up to 1952, 
“we are confident that it is most unlikely that any action which 


14 Emphasis on the changes made at Geneva should not obscure the fact that 
much of the work done at London was allowed to stand or was subjected only 
to minor changes. See The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 383-390. 
15 Department of State, An Informal Comparative Analysis: Geneva Draft and 
New York Draft of the Charter for an International Trade Organization, Sep- 
tember 1947 (mimeographed), 109. 
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we would feel it necessary to take would conflict with these 
provisions . . .” 7° 

A second major issue which caused great difficulty involved 
the right of countries to protect their infant industries by using 
quantitative restrictions. Although the conferees agreed on 
some modifications of the Charter’s provisions on these points, 
the discussion at Geneva turned out to be but a prelude to the 
Havana conference where the whole question was reopened. 
However, the Geneva conference provided the occasion for the 
United States delegation to urge that the ITO Charter deal in 
greater <-‘2il with the other side of economic development: 
foreign investment. 

The London draft contained some broad language commit- 
ting underdeveloped countries to treat fairly foreign invest- 
ments that contributed to their industrialization. A number of 
American business groups had strongly urged strengthening 
these provisions and, if possible, including an international in- 
vestment code in the ITO Charter. They argued that trade in 
goods was only one part of international commerce and that the 
conduct of business abroad was an increasingly important ele- 
ment which they felt was slighted in the Charter as it stood. Ac- 
ceding to these requests, the United States delegation at Geneva 
succeeded in having written into the Charter additional provi- 
sions for the equitable treatment of foreign investments. By 
the time of the Havana conference, the United States Govern- 
ment had concluded that some of the Geneva provisions were 
ambiguous and would not give as much protection to Amer- 
ican investors as had been hoped. The Havana conferees 
agreed to the American proposal that the Geneva rules be 
dropped and a new provision inserted making it obligatory for 
a member country to negotiate with any other member that re- 
quested it with a view to reaching agreement on the terms of 
foreign investment. The U.S. Government hopes that this pro- 
vision will lead to the conclusion of new commercial treaties, 
and other instruments by which it can protect the interests 


16 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), January 209, 
1948, 1224. 
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of its nationals abroad. No attempt was made, either at Geneva 
or at Havana, to include a more detailed investment code in the 
Charter. The Americans felt that the problems were too intri- 
cate and either would be dealt with unsatisfactorily or would 
hold up the whole procedure of negotiating an international 
trade charter. However, provision was made for the ITO to 
undertake the elaboration of such an investment code. 
Another new feature of the Charter for which the American 
delegation at Geneva was responsible was a special article con- 
cerning the treatment of moving pictures. The New York draft 
of the Charter had excluded movies from the general ban on 
discriminatory regulation. The American motion picture pro- 
ducers’ associations had pointed out that tariff concessions were 
of less importance to them than the many new restrictions for- 
eign governments were imposing on the exhibition of American 
movies in order to save dollars. The article written at Geneva 
permits restrictions of only one kind: a certain amount of show- 
ing time in each year may be reserved for the exclusive showing 
of motion pictures produced domestically. The remaining screen 
time may not be divided among foreign producers but must be 
left open to competition (except for quotas already in existence 
when the Geneva meeting began). The basic national quota is 
subject to negotiation in the same manner as tariff levels.’” 
The United States delegation at Geneva tried not only to de- 
fend most of the compromises reached at London but also to 
extend the coverage of the Charter so as to improve its recep- 
tion at home. The National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Associates of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Foreign Trade Council, and other business 
groups had made rather detailed studies of the Charter recom- 
mending specific changes. In hearings before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee a number of points had been raised which 


17 In August 1947 the United Kingdom, the largest export market for American 
films, imposed a duty of 75 per cent of the British earnings of new imported 
films. The American producers then refused to send new films to England. In 
March 1948 an agreement was reached whereby the British government lifted 
the heavy tax in return for an undertaking by the American companies to limit 
their remittances to the United States to $17 million a year, plus whatever 
sum British films earned in the United States. 
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indicated to the State Department some of the difficulties that 
might be encountered by the Charter when it reached the Sen- 
ate unless alterations could be secured at Geneva or Havana. 
Apart from the major additions already mentioned, the U.S. 
delegation obtained at Geneva a large number of more detailed 
changes in response to these domestic pressures. At the end of 
the conference the State Department made a special effort to call 
to the attention of the interested groups the changes that had 
been made in response to their suggestions.*® 

The most important issues at Geneva involved questions of 
general commercial policy. A number of detailed changes were 
made in the chapter of the Charter concerned with restrictive 
business practices, but by and large the principal features of the 
London draft were retained. The chapter on commodity agree- 
ments was extensively modified at Geneva and, on balance, 
seems to have been somewhat loosened, when compared with 
the principles originally proposed by the United States. How- 
ever, American officials took the view that the most important 
basic criteria to which agreements would have to conform had 
been maintained. 

Some of the issues debated at Geneva reflected events that 
were taking place elsewhere at the same time. While the dele- 
gates drafted rules for the conduct of trade by countries in bal- 
ance of payments difficulties, nations in just such difficulties 
were taking measures to curtail their imports. Britain’s revoca- 
tion of the convertibility of sterling in August seemed partic- 
ularly pointed since it abrogated one of the clauses of the 
American-British loan agreement which had been the spring- 
board for the American trade proposals that led to the ITO. 
The development of the Marshall plan and the meeting of the 
sixteen countries at Paris underlined a fact that had been get- 
ting clearer every day: the world of restored international trade 
in which the ITO was supposed to function was farther in the 
future than American officials had hoped when they launched 


18In addition to the Informal Comparative Analysis already cited which calls 
attention to these points, the State Department circulated another document 
dated September 15, 1947, Preliminary Survey of Geneva Draft of ITO Char- 
ter: Changes from New York Draft, which goes into them in detail. 
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their trade proposals. The exceptions and the rules intended to 
apply in an abnormal, short-run period were going to be more 
important for some time to come than the basic principles that 
were supposed to guide trade under “normal” conditions. Still, 
the officials responsible for ITO affairs were right in emphasiz- 
ing that the work at Geneva was directed toward the same ulti- 
mate goals as that at Paris. There was, however, a question 
whether the relation between the two plans had been thoroughly 
worked out. The ITO looked toward global multilateralism 
while one ultimate outcome of the Paris conference seemed 
likely to be a closer integration of the national economies of 
Western Europe based on some kind of preferential trade.” 


3. The Havana Conference 


The Capitolio at Havana was as hot from December to Feb- 
ruary as the League of Nations buildings had been the previous 
summer. And the conferees were much more numerous. The 
meetings of the Preparatory Committee were over. Havana was 
a full-dress, panoplied affair, the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, complete with serried rows of 
documents, agenda, addenda, and corrigenda. Over fifty coun- 
tries were represented, including some which were not members 
of the United Nations but had been specially invited because of 
their interest in trade.*° Several international agencies and a 


19 The issue was compromised for the time being by limiting the discussion at 
Paris to proposals for customs unions and redrafting part of the Charter to make 
absolutely clear what had been implied before, that steps leading up to a cus- 
toms union carried the same exemption from the ban on discrimination that a 
completed customs union would. However, many Europeans felt that some kind 
of regional preferential system in Europe short of complete customs union 
would be desirable. Many speakers in the House of Commons debate on the 
Geneva agreement emphasized this apparent discrepancy. There seems little 
doubt that one reason for American insistence on the customs union formula at 
Geneva was the desire to be in a stronger position to resist the demands ex- 
pected at Havana for regional preferences in Latin America and the Middle 
East. Revisions made at Havana seemed to improve the possibilities of fitting a 
Western European trading bloc into the ITO framework. 

20 The Preparatory Committee had recommended that all countries attending the 
Havana conference be permitted to vote, but the Economic and Social Council 
ruled that only members of the United Nations could have the ballot. 
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number of non-governmental organizations also had spokesmen 
at Havana. Consistent with its previous practice, the U.S.S.R. 
sent no delegation, but Czechoslovakia and Poland were repre- 
sented and Finland sent an observer. It was the first United Na- 
tions conference to which the Indonesian Republic was invited. 

At one time it had been thought that the world conference 
would be largely a formal affair at which the draft charter pre- 
sented by the Preparatory Committee would be accepted with 
little change by a large number of nations. Somewhere along 
the London-New York-Geneva road that hope disappeared. 
Every chance to discuss the Charter was a chance to change it; 
furthermore, the Geneva session had left open several impor- 
tant questions to be decided at Havana. Even so, the members 
of the Preparatory Committee, including the United States, 
were not prepared for the onslaught they faced at the very be- 
ginning of the conference. Most of the countries that had not 
been at London or Geneva made it clear that they had views 
on the Charter, sometimes general, sometimes detailed, which 
they wanted considered before they signed anything. The loud- 
est chorus came from the delegations of industrially under- 
developed countries, particularly from the Latin Americans. 
Although their cause had been well represented in the meetings 
of the Preparatory Committee, and had obtained important 
concessions at London and Geneva, these countries realized 
that at Havana they had a majority and saw the chance to 
shape the Charter still more to their liking. 

William L. Clayton, head of the American delegation, Dana 
Wilgress of Canada, and others who had played a leading part 
in the Preparatory Committee’s work urged the conference to 
accept the draft charter without substantial changes. The Prepa- 
ratory Committee had been representative, they argued; cer- 
tainly it had given exhaustive consideration to all aspects of the 
Charter. Their plea failed. Spokesmen for the other delegations 
paid tribute to the work of the Preparatory Committee but con- 
tinued to press their own points of view. By the middle of De- 
cember over 600 amendments to the Charter had been proposed. 
The conference secretariat appealed to delegations to eliminate 
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duplicating proposals. Long speeches were being made daily in 
plenary sessions and committees; the documentation grew vo- 
luminous. There seemed no chance of ending the conference 
by the middle of January, the date originally set. Serious 
thought was given the possibility of adjourning until sometime 
in the spring, appointing a committee to work its way through 
the piles of amendments meanwhile. As alternatives to that 
course, the American delegation told Washington that it could 
seek a loose general agreement, stating some principles and set- 
ting up an international organization, but deferring most of the 
substantive questions to the future, or it could press for a 
strong agreement along the lines of the draft Charter to which 
perhaps half of the governments represented at Havana would 
adhere. Following the delegation’s recommendation, Washing- 
ton instructed it to pursue the latter course. As events turned 
out, it proved possible to get agreement from all but a few 
countries on a document which the American representatives 
thought not too great a modification of the suggested draft to 
be acceptable. 

Finance Minister Molinari of Argentina made a strong bid 
for the leadership of the undeveloped countries. He spoke of a 
Perén plan, to be compared with the Marshall and Molotov 
plans, and deplored the absence of Russia from the conference. 
His arguments went far beyond the specific needs of the unde- 
veloped countries and added up to an attack on the draft char- 
ter as an infringement of national sovereignty. His delegation 
submitted a long list of amendments which, if accepted, would 
have eliminated almost all of the ITO’s functions except those 
of advice and study and would have deprived members of their 
rights to challenge many of the actions of other countries as 
being inconsistent with the Charter. Such a document would 
have been wholly unacceptable to the United States and to 
many other countries as well. It would have left little in the 
way of rules and robbed the ITO of all significance. 

Not many delegates from the undeveloped countries were 
willing to go as far as the Argentine, but all wanted the right 
to protect infant industries by quotas and other quantitative 
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restrictions without the prior approval of the ITO. The United 
States and other advanced countries strongly resisted the idea 
of blanket approval for the use of QR. Nor was it easy to say 
who would have this right. No country felt it had reached the 
peak of its industrial development. “I invite the authors of 
these amendments,” said Clair Wilcox, vice-chairman of the 
American delegation, ‘‘to drive through the States that lie south 
of the Potomac and east of the Mississippi, to roam the whole 
area that lies between the Mississippi and the Rockies from 
Canada to Mexico, to fly over the vast reaches of Alaska, and 
then to report on the extent to which the industrialization of 
these areas is really ‘advanced.’”’ ** In the end the main fea- 
tures of the Geneva draft were retained, requiring in most 
cases the consent of the ITO, and sometimes of countries inter- 
ested in the product in question, for infant industry protection. 
However, additional circumstances (some of them rather 
vaguely defined) were listed in which the organization would 
automatically grant the right to protect infant industries by 
quotas.”” 

From the time the first American Proposals were published 
in 1945, the underdeveloped countries had reiterated that they 
were for the most part low-tariff countries and could not be ex- 
pected to make substantial reductions in their duties as the price 
of similar concessions from more advanced, high-tariff coun- 
tries. There was some substance to the claim, and the United 
States and other countries had agreed to various formulas con- 
cerning tariff bargaining which were intended to safeguard the 
interests of the underdeveloped countries in these matters. But 
in the Geneva draft the final decision whether a country had 
fulfilled its obligations under the Charter to negotiate tariff 
concessions lay with a Tariff Committee made up of the coun- 
tries that had already done so. A compromise reached at Ha- 
vana eliminated the Tariff Committee and permitted a member 
to appeal to the ITO as a whole—where undeveloped countries 


21 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, January 11, 1948, 40. 

22:On these points as on many others the Havana Charter is quite complex. The 
statements made in this chapter give only a rough outline of provisions and 
do not allow for differences in interpretation and exact shades of meaning. 
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were much more numerous—if it felt that it had been “‘unrea- 
sonably excluded” from the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and as a result was being denied most-favored-nation 
treatment by a country adhering to that agreement. 

Equal treatment was a basic principle of the Charter origi- 
nally proposed by the United States and has remained so. Elimi- 
nation of tariff preferences was to be one of the goals. In the 
Geneva negotiations some were ended and others cut. How- 
ever, the draft Charter recognized certain existing systems of 
preference as exceptions to the most-favored-nation clause, and 
provided for the possibility of the ITO’s sanctioning new pref- 
erential agreements by a two-thirds vote. At Geneva specific 
mention was made of the fact that preferences might be justi- 
fied for purposes of economic development, subject to certain 
conditions. At Havana the Latin American and Middle Eastern 
countries pressed hard for greater freedom to conclude regional 
arrangements. As a result, a few additional exceptions were 
permitted and some criteria were set up which, if satisfied, 
would secure automatic ITO approval of a new preferential ar- 
rangement provided it did not seriously damage the interests of 
some other country. 

Beginning at London, some of the underdeveloped countries 
had proposed the insertion of provisions in the Charter which 
would have made it obligatory for the United States and other 
advanced countries to provide capital and other material as- 
sistance on very generous terms to promote the development of 
backward countries. They also sought to expand the functions 
of the ITO by charging it with promoting economic develop- 
ment in member countries. While recognizing a mutual interest 
in economic development and agreeing to cooperate for this 
purpose, the United States refused to undertake concrete obli- 
gations to give material assistance. The American delegation 
took the view that to ensure their industrialization, countries 
would have to provide conditions attractive to private invest- 
ment. While the advanced countries agreed that the ITO 
should play a part in helping countries to industrialize, they 
were wary of assigning it tasks that would draw the new or- 
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ganization too far afield or that would overlap with the work 
of other international agencies. The final provisions on these 
points were of a general nature and arrangements were made 
to coordinate the work of the ITO with that of the Economic 
and Social Council and the specialized agencies. 

The United States and other advanced countries hoped that 
the Havana provisions would safeguard the main principles of 
the Charter. The undeveloped countries seemed satisfied; all 
of them except Argentina signed the Charter. The full signifi- 
cance of the provisions would appear only as they were put into 
practice; much depended on the interpretation the ITO would 
give to various articles. And that in turn would depend in part 
on the voting strength of the developed and undeveloped coun- 
tries on the organization’s Executive Board. The allocation of 
seats on that body and the basic voting strength of countries in 
the organization were questions the Geneva conferees had re- 
ferred to the Havana meeting. There they engaged in the tug- 
of-war between the advanced and the backward countries. 

Originally the United States had stood for the principle of 
one country, one vote. The growing number of exceptions to 
the major charter rules, and particularly the increased powers 
of decision given to the ITO, led to American advocacy of 
weighted voting. However, the United States, Britain and 
Canada stood virtually alone at Havana on this issue. When it 
finally yielded, the United States stipulated that it would do so 
on the understanding that the Charter would not be substan- 
tially weakened by further escape clauses and that the United 
States and other advanced industrial countries would get per- 
manent seats on the board. This was another unsettled question 
held over from Geneva. The agreement reached at Havana 
called for eight permanent seats on the 18-member Executive 
Board, to be filled by the countries which the ITO Conference 
judges at three year intervals to be “of chief economic impor- 
tance,” paying ‘‘particular regard . . . to their shares in inter- 
national trade.” ** 


23 The permanent members of the first board are to be the two western hemi- 
sphere and three European countries with the largest foreign trade, and the 
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The third open question referred to at Havana concerned re- 
lations between members of the ITO and non-member countries. 
Originally the United States had proposed that, after an initial 
period of one year, countries belonging to the ITO should be 
forbidden to extend most-favored-nation treatment to non- 
members. In that way the incentives to join the organization 
would have been increased. As hope of Soviet participation 
faded, the future position of Czechoslovakia and Poland began to 
look difficult. These two nations might want to join the ITO but 
felt that they could not discriminate against their mighty neigh- 
bor. The Scandinavian countries were to some extent concerned 
over the same problem. As the likelihood of Argentine absten- 
tion became greater at Havana, other Latin American countries, 
and to some extent Britain, became directly concerned with the 
terms of several alternative formulas proposed at Geneva. The 
final version of the article left it up to each country whether 
to extend most-favored-nation treatment to non-members. 
However, non-members could not be given more favorable 
treatment than members (except as parts of a customs union or 
a preferential bloc approved by a two-thirds vote of the ITO) 
and members agreed to refrain from securing legally exclusive 
trade positions in the markets of non-member countries. 

Many other questions had to be thrashed out by the Havana 
conferees. The settlement of disputes under the Charter, the 
right of appeal to the International Court, the labor and em- 
ployment provisions, protection of foreign economies against 
American inflation as well as depression, the status of occupied 
Germany and Japan in the ITO, commodity problems, and a 
host of other questions all were settled by compromise. The 
United States obtained the right to subsidize exports of agri- 
cultural products, under certain circumstances, without ITO ap- 
proval.** The chapters of the Charter concerning restrictive 





three countries with the largest population in the world, i.e., the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, Benelux, India, China and Russia. If any of these 
countries does not join the ITO, its seat may be filled only if the Conference 
decides to do so by a two-thirds vote. 

24 This provision, one of the exceptions in favor of the United States, had ex- 
isted in earlier drafts but had been eliminated in Geneva. On this point the 
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business practices and intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments were somewhat altered but retained the basic form they 
had been given in earlier drafts. Responding to the wishes of 
American defense officials, the United States delegation ob- 
tained a provision exempting from the rules of the commodity 
agreements chapter intergovernmental commodity agreements 
concerned with security matters, such as the accumulation of 
stockpiles. 

The position of the U.S. delegation at Havana was not an 
enviable one. This was the last stop on a long journey of inter- 
national negotiation. The United States had started with pro- 
posals it considered reasonable and had tried to take account of 
the interests of other countries in advance. Not that the Ameri- 
can draft was expected to win international acceptance with 
only minor modifications. Still, at London and Geneva rather 
more changes had been asked—and conceded—than was origi- 
nally anticipated. Some of the changes improved the Charter, 
even from the point of view of the United States, and many of 
them made it a more realistic document, especially in view of 
the failure of international trade to revive quickly. Others, to 
which the United States reluctantly agreed, seemed absolutely 
necessary to win the adherence of certain countries, but the 
United States had always made it clear that it would not yield 
on certain principles merely for the sake of getting the names 
of a lot of countries on the roster of the ITO. 

Throughout the negotiations the American delegations were 
well led and ably staffed. But their bargaining power was lim- 
ited and by the time of the Havana meeting had been mostly 
used up. The American money power which had helped so 
often in securing agreement on economic principles was not in 
the hands of the delegates at Havana. They had to rely heavily 
on persuasion. 


At times some of the other delegations acted as if the pro- 





United States made its only formal reservation to the Geneva draft on the 
grounds that the rule adopted there discriminated against the American form of 
export subsidy while permitting other countries to use different devices to pro- 
duce the same effect. 
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posed ITO rules were of value to the United States alone and 
that they had an interest only in the exceptions. In a brilliant 
speech Clair Wilcox attacked this fallacy and sketched the kind 
of trading world that might emerge if there were no ITO. Ad- 
dressing himself to the many amendments which would have 
made it easier for countries to use QR, he called it ‘the sheerest 
phantasy” to suppose that weak countries would be allowed to 
use this device without restriction while stronger countries vol- 
untarily forewent it. He took a series of “hypothetical cases’’ to 
show how countries of various economic types would suffer if 
the United States were free to use QR. The cases were not so 
hypothetical. A, B, C, and the rest were all countries that had 
urged greater freedom in the use of QR. The United States 
had, in proposing the ITO Charter, offered to surrender its 
right to use QR. “If the offer were rejected, I assure you that 
my Government would do everything within its power to pre- 
vent the general employment of QR by the United States. But 
I cannot assure you that it would succeed.” The pressures 
would be great for the United States to use quotas, for protec- 
tion, retaliation, and bargaining. “I do not utter these words, 
Mr. Chairman, as a threat . . . But if some of the proposals now 
before us were adopted, this is the destination towards which 
we should be asked to turn our feet.” Without limits on the use 
of QR, the ITO would be virtually meaningless. ““The moral of 
this is plain. If we are to arm the nations of the world with this 
‘weapon’ of QR and send them into economic battle, the advan- 
tage will not be with the smaller and the weaker adversaries. It 
will be the big and the strong.” 7 

This timely reminder may have had an important effect on 
the negotiations. It lifted the corner of the curtain to show a 
kind of bargaining power the United States had if it chose to 
use it, something many had forgotten. The argument was valid 
for much more than QR and would continue to be relevant in 
the course of the ITO’s history. For the full meaning of much 
of the Charter would become apparent only as time passed and 
the machinery began to work. The Charter was the longest, 


25 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, January 11, 1948, 39-42. 
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most detailed, most complex, and probably the most compre- 
hensive international economic agreement ever made. A great 
deal would depend on the way in which the organization op- 
erated in making crucial decisions called for by the Charter, 
and on the spirit with which member states dealt with the new 
body. Until the early 1950’s most European states and many 
others elsewhere in the world would have much freedom of 
action in regulating trade under the Charter’s provisions.” 
How tightly the underdeveloped countries were bound re- 
mained to be seen; the United States, so long as its economy 
was thriving, would not need to take advantage of many of the 
exceptions. After five years the Charter is to be reviewed by its 
members and there will then be another chance to revise it to 
meet the needs of a changing world. Thus even the rules for 
the future “normal” trading world may prove to be tentative. 

On March 24, 1948, the Havana Charter was finally signed 
by fifty-three nations. Only Argentina and Poland refused to 
go along; the Turks indicated that they would sign later. There 
were no reservations; those would be entered at the time of 
ratification. Then the delegates turned away from Havana and 
made their way back to their own capitals to face the task of 
explaining to their governments the 106 articles, sixteen an- 
nexes, and five resolutions they had signed. 


4. The Decision Before Congress 


For the executive branch of the U.S. Government, agree- 
ments on trade policy involve two sets of negotiations: with 
foreign governments and with Congress. The ITO Charter 
brought home from the Havana Capitolio would have to win 
acceptance at another Capitol in Washington.”*? Whether it 


26 Switzerland and a few other countries which have had healthy balances of 
payments are exceptions. The Swiss had grave doubts about the Charter at 
Havana, arguing that with all the rest of the world in financial difficulties or 
underdeveloped, Switzerland had no way to counter discriminatory trade regula- 
tions and protect its agriculture from foreign export drives. 

37 With this test in view, the Administration had taken the initiative in having 
several members of Congress serve on the U.S. delegation at Havana. 
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would be submitted as a treaty or as the subject of a joint reso- 
lution authorizing American adherence (as had been done in 
the case of the Bretton Woods organizations) , the Administra- 
tion did not say. With a heavy schedule before Congress, the 
indications were that the Charter would not be submitted to 
that body before the election. 

A showdown on trade policy, however, was due before then. 
The Geneva agreement on tariffs had been signed, and Ameri- 
can tariff concessions under it brought into effect, by the powers 
granted to the President in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. No congressional approval was required. But the Act 
would expire on June 12, 1948. The Geneva agreement presum- 
ably would stay in effect even if the Act were not renewed, but 
whether it would have any life after its initial period of three 
years remained problematical. Without power to reduce duties, 
the President would have difficulty in carrying out American 
obligations to negotiate further tariff concessions under the 
ITO Charter. Perhaps most important of all, other countries 
would conclude that the United States was unlikely to carry 
through the liberal trade policy on which the ITO work had 
been premised. 

On March 1, 1948, President Truman asked Congress to re- 
new the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for another three 
years. He stressed the arguments that had always been offered 
in favor of the trade agreements program, pointing out the 
role of the Act in helping the United States to carry its part of 
the Geneva and Havana agreements. A few voices were raised 
pro and con in Congress and in the country, but there was no 
great stir. All eyes were focused on the Marshall plan and re- 
lations with Russia. House hearings were scheduled for May. 

The decision on renewal probably lay with the leaders of the 
Republican Party. The Vandenberg-Millikin compromise of 
February 1947 implied no commitments as to renewal.”* In the 
past most Republicans had voted against the trade agreements 
program; opposition to it was strong in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. On the other hand, many Republicans had 


28 See The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 461-463. 
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new views on foreign policy. How these attitudes would bal- 
ance and what role special interests would play seemed to be 
the crux of the renewal question. The choice was not simply be- 
tween accepting the President’s recommendation and killing the 
program altogether. The Act might be renewed for less than 
three years or in revised form. Further limitations might be put 
on the President’s freedom to cut duties under the law. Some 
form of congressional veto on trade agreements had always 
been popular among the lawmakers though rejected by the ex- 
ecutive branch as fatal to effective administration of the Act. 
For the first time since the Act was passed, there was no Demo- 
cratic majority to be brought into line by the President when 
the final showdown came. Whatever it did, Congress could 
hardly act on the old theory that the tariff was a “domestic 
issue.”’ The eyes of the world would be peering over the gallery 
rails on Capitol Hill. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


AIR TRANSPORT, in the period between the two world wars, be- 
came an inseparable part of the complicated fabric of world 
commerce. At the same time it introduced dynamic and revolu- 
tionary factors in a world whose political and territorial sys- 
tem was based on surface boundaries, natural and artificial. 
Aircraft soaring over land and water, over national frontiers 
with their guards and customhouses, raised new problems. 
Some were legal and economic, others strategic and military. 
For air transport could not be separated from air power. Air 
power is nothing more than the ability of a nation to fly, 
whether its aircraft are carrying bombs or passengers and 
goods. As General Arnold pointed out in his final report, “air 
power is the total aviation activity—civilian and military, com- 
mercial and private, potential as well as existing.” * 

International civil air transport, because of its very nature, 
has become an instrument of national policy. Considerations 
of national interest have tended to overshadow the purely 
commercial aspects, as governments have undertaken to regu- 
late air transport enterprises, subsidize them, and participate 
in their organization and management. The military and poli- 
tical advantages of a far-flung network of airlines are obvious. 
Services having little chance of paying their way have been 
instituted on strategic routes. The struggle for airways in Latin 
America in the years preceding America’s entry into the war 
was the clearest possible demonstration of the direct relation- 
ship of air transport to world politics and strategy. 


1 Third Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the Sec- 
retary of War, November 12, 1945 (Washington, 1945), 61. See also John C. 
Cooper, The Right to Fly (New York, 1947), 7 ff. 
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Governments have inevitably entered the picture also be- 
cause of the general acceptance of the principle that each na- 
tion has full sovereignty over the airspace above its territory. 
This principle became the foundation stone of the developing 
law of the air. The right of a nation’s aircraft to fly over or 
land on the territory of another nation thus had to be the sub- 
ject of negotiation. As nations sought to develop and expand 
their civil air services and to assure themselves of a share of 
international traffic, many political and economic adjustments 
had to be made. Worldwide operations and competition for 
air routes made necessary complex and delicate negotiations 
and posed the problem of international organization to deal 
with both the technical and the broader aspects of air transport. 

In the absence of a system of world order subordinating na- 
tional sovereignty, the air transport position of the largest and 
best equipped nations takes on special importance. This form 
of transport, in reducing natural obstacles and distances, tends 
indeed to increase the relative power of the Big Three: the 
U.S.S.R., the British Commonwealth and Empire, and the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union, extending over roughly one-sixth of the 
land area of the world, automatically controls more navigable 
airspace than any other nation. Its geographic location is par- 
ticularly favorable for developing a strong aviation of its own 
and for sending its aircraft, whether military or civil, to other 
populated parts of the world. Thus far the Soviet Union has 
confined its transport operations to its national territory and 
that of the states brought under Soviet political and economic 
control or located on the periphery of the U.S.S.R. In eastern 
Europe the Soviet Government has established a pattern, in 
agreements with Rumania and Hungary, of monopolistic con- 
trol in combination with the local governments. It has blocked 
attempts of outside nations, including the United States, to 
gain permission for their airlines to operate there, despite the 
provisions of the peace treaties for Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, which guarantee equal opportunity to all the United 
Nations in obtaining commercial aviation rights. While ex- 
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cluding scheduled air services of the western nations from its 
sphere, the Soviet Union has not entered into the world com- 
petition for air routes.” It has remained outside the general in- 
ternational development which has resulted in a network of 
bilateral agreements and the establishment of a world organi- 
zation for civil aviation. 

The United Kingdom’s air position is completely different, 
geographically and politically, from that of the U.S.S.R. Its 
world role in civil aviation depends on its position as the cen- 
ter of a worldwide empire and as the leading partner in the 
British Commonwealth. Emerging from the war with a great 
military air force and an advanced aviation industry, Britain 
was determined to maintain its status as a major air power, to 
keep up the establishments and facilities necessary to ensure 
safe and rapid air communication with the dominions and the 
colonies, and to gain a share of the world’s air commerce. 
Three government-owned companies were formed to operate 
in different parts of the world: British European Airways, 
British South American Airways, and British Overseas Air- 
ways. For a number of reasons, one of which was that they 
concentrated on producing military rather than transport 
planes during the war, the British were at a great disadvantage 
in competing with the United States. Accordingly, they feared 
the American policy of maximum freedom of international 
competition. They favored the idea of an international authority 
to allocate operating frequencies and to fix rates. 

The United States, at the end of the war, enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally favorable position. In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages provided by geography and by natural and human 
resources, the nation had a huge aircraft industry built up dur- 
ing the war, a great reservoir of personnel trained in the armed 
forces, and an existing network of wartime air routes which 
girdled the globe. In 1938 the American aircraft industry built 
less than 7,000 airplanes. In 1944 it built almost 100,000 air- 


2 Some eastern European companies, however, operate airlines to points in west- 
ern Europe; Poland and Czechoslovakia are parties to the Chicago convention of 
1944 and members of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
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planes. The Army’s Air Transport Command, at the end of 
the war, was operating approximately 120,000 miles of routes 
every day; the Naval Air Transport Service was also engaged 
in extensive operations. American airfields and facilities were 
constructed on every continent to sustain the Allied war effort. 
These routes would not all be maintained in peacetime. Most 
of the airfields and installations were to be disposed-of to the 
governments of the states in which they were located, although 
with provision for continued availability to American carriers. 
But obviously America’s postwar international civil aviation 
would far exceed the pioneering operations of the years be- 
fore the war. 

America’s potential capacity to fly was unequaled. How it 
would be developed, for both strategic and commercial pur- 
poses, involved many problems of planning, research, produc- 
tion, and foreign policy. There was little doubt of the inten- 
tion of both government and aviation companies to make the 
United States the leading world power in international air 
transport. In June 1944 the Civil Aeronautics Board issued a 
long list of tentative routes to be flown by American lines. 
Reaching every continent and important region of the world, 
they were grouped into four areas for the purposes of con- 
ducting hearings and assigning services: (1) Latin America, 
(2) the North Atlantic (reaching eastward as far as Calcutta), 
(3) the South Atlantic, and (4) the Pacific (reaching west- 
ward as far as Calcutta). 

The return to peacetime international air transport brought 
to the fore two questions of particular significance: how Ameri- 
can services were to be organized, whether in one or several 
companies, and how the United States would arrange with 
foreign countries such matters as transit and transport rights. 
On the first question the Civil Aeronautics Board did not 
change its position, taken in 1940 with respect to the North 
Atlantic route, against the monopoly of any one American 
airline in international transport. Despite some sentiment in 
Congress for a ‘chosen instrument,” a single, government- 
backed, national airline, in order to meet the challenge of for- 
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eign monopolies, the government’s policy remained that of 
regulated competition through the assignment of routes to 
various companies. In July 1945 the Board issued certificates 
to three companies, Pan American Airways, American Export 
Airlines, and Transcontinental and Western Air, to fly the all- 
important North Atlantic route. 

The question of operating arrangements with foreign coun- 
tries was in many respects the key to the future development 
of international air transport. Here civil aviation directly en- 
tered the field of foreign policy. In 1947, at a conference in 
Geneva, the principal flying nations had the opportunity to 
reach agreement on a multilateral convention which would 
have laid down general rules on the economic aspects of in- 
ternational air transport to complete those accepted at Chicago 
three years before. The opportunity was lost. The conference 
failed, owing to basic differences between the nations with 
long-distance operators, such as the United States, and those 
anxious to protect their local services. To appreciate the issues, 
it is necessary to go back to the prewar period and pick up the 
threads leading to the Chicago Conference of 1944. 


1. Growth of an American Policy 


The present concern of the United States with foreign air 
policy questions is of comparatively recent origin. The United 
States participated in the drafting but later failed to ratify the 
Convention Relating to the Regulation of Aerial Navigation, 
signed at Paris in 1919 and later accepted by most European 
nations. It signed and ratified the Pan American Convention 
on Commercial Aviation concluded at Havana in 1928, but 
this convention had little practical effect since it was almost 
ignored even by the few nations which had accepted it. 

After 1919 international aviation developed rapidly in Eu- 
rope. German and French international air transport enter- 
prises became active even in South America. Yet it was not 
until 1927 that the United States had any real international 
air service—its very small beginning being the opening of the 
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first Pan American Airways route between Key West and Ha- 
vana a little over twenty years ago. At that time a single sec- 
tion of the Air Commerce Act of 1926 stated our entire foreign 
air policy. This included a declaration “that the Government 
of the United States has, to the exclusion of all foreign nations, 
the complete sovereignty of the airspace over the lands and 
waters of the United States, including the Canal Zone.” It 
then provided that aircraft which were part of the armed forces 
of any foreign nation could enter the United States only in ac- 
cordance “with an authorization granted by the Secretary of 
State.” Foreign commercial aircraft could enter if authorized 
by the Secretary of Commerce, provided that the foreign na- 
tion granted a similar privilege with respect to U'S. aircraft. 

Until a few years prior to the adoption of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, the United States looked upon the organiza- 
tion of its international civil aviation as a means of commercial 
and postal expansion. Although United States international air 
services received direct government aid through Post Office 
Department contracts, authorized under the foreign airmail 
statutes, it was indicative of the then policy of our government 
that in almost all of these foreign airmail contracts the Post 
Office Department required the air carrier holding the contract 
to take full responsibility for obtaining all needed foreign 
landing privileges. Until the United States-British Common- 
wealth negotiations of 1935-1937 on organizing north trans- 
atlantic air service, and to a certain extent thereafter, Pan 
American Airways and other United States air carriers were 
accustomed to negotiate directly with foreign governments for 
permits and franchises. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 provided the first definite 
indication of realization on the part of the U.S. Government 
that the entry of its aircraft, particularly scheduled air trans- 
port services, into foreign territory and the entry of foreign air 
services into its territory necessarily involved questions of for- 
eign policy. The Act had detailed and elaborate provisions 
covering the special powers of the President, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Civil Aeronautics Board as to regular scheduled 
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air transport services. No United States air carrier could engage 
in foreign air transportation except in accordance with a certi- 
ficate of public convenience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board specifying the routes to be flown. No for- 
eign air carrier could engage in air transportation into the 
United Stated except in accordance with a permit to be issued 
by the Board if the latter found, upon written application and 
a public hearing, that the transportation proposed would be 
“in the public interest.” Another part of the Act defined the 
public interest as including “the encouragement and develop- 
ment of an air transportation system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense.”’ Decisions of the Board with respect to these 
certificates and permits were “‘subject to the approval of the 
President.” The Secretary of State was to advise and consult 
with the “Authority” (now the Civil Aeronautics Board) con- 
cerning the negotiation of any agreements with foreign govern- 
ments for the establishment or development of air navigation, 
including air routes and services. Lastly, and perhaps of most 
importance, the Civil Aeronautics Board, in exercising and per- 
forming its powers and duties, “‘shall do so consistently with 
any obligation assumed by the United States in any treaty, 
convention, or agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or countries.” 

Even before the outbreak of the second World War, the 
United States had entered into intergovernmental negotiations 
for the establishment of international air services. The trans- 
atlantic route discussions with Great Britain, Canada and Ire- 
land in 1935-1937 and an exchange of notes with France in 
1939 paved the way for the inauguration of Pan American 
Airways’ service to Great Britain and to France a few months 
before the outbreak of war. During the war US. flag in- 
ternational air transport increased beyond any possible prior 
contemplation. Part of the enormous amount of flying was 
conducted directly by commercial air carriers, part by such air 
carriers acting on government account, and a large part by the 
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Army Air Transport Command and the Naval Air Transport 
Services. The routes used were expanded where the war effort 
required by informal arrangements made between the United 
States and its allies. But the very informality of the wartime 
expansion made it more than clear that urgent and important 
foreign policy problems would be involved in stabilizing the 
general international air transport position when the war 
ended, particularly if the routes desired by the United States 
were to be put into operation. 

Consideration within the United States Government, of what 
its own approach to postwar international air transport might 
be, culminated in the very important but little known joint 
statement issued by the Department of State and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on October 15, 1943. The statement was issued, 
so it appears, to clarify the respective interests of the Depart- 
ment and the Board in the development of international air 
transportation services. “The Department of State,” so the 
statement said, “has primary interest in the subject from the 
standpoint of foreign policy and international relations, in- 
cluding the broad economic effects of aviation in foreign coun- 
tries,"’ while “the Civil Aeronautics Board is charged with the 
responsibility, within the framework and guided by the policies 
of applicable legislation, of developing policy with respect to 
the organization and functioning of civil air transportation.” 
The statement indicated that there would be “the closest col- 
laboration’”’ between the two agencies, so that they might know 
each other’s views, then outlined a procedure to be followed. 
Foreign air carriers applying to enter the United States were 
to be required to forward such applications through diplomatic 
channels for presentation to the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
Board was to forward to the Department copies of applica- 
tions by U.S. carriers for new or amended routes; questions of 
landing rights and other matters affecting foreign policy would 
be dealt with through close consultation; and the Department 
would conduct with foreign governments such negotiations for 
new or additional rights as might be determined to be desirable. 

In an explanatory memorandum issued by the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board on December 2, 1943, addressed to holders and 
applicants for certificates of convenience and necessity, it was 
made clear that future landing rights negotiated abroad by the 
Department after consultation with the Board would be ac- 
quired in general terms and the assignment of such rights to 
any Carrier or carriers would be a matter for determination by 
the Board. This was stated to be the general policy, but any 
carrier would be at liberty “to present any unusual or compel- 
ling reasons which the carrier feels would justify its conduct 
of independent negotiation abroad.” 

It was curious that the joint statement of the Department of 
State and the Civil Aeronautics Board appeared only as a press 
release and the explanatory statement of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the shape-of a rather informal memorandum. Neither 
was restated as a formal regulation, although the policy seems 
to have been definitely determined and still stands as the offi- 
cial position of the United States Government. 

In 1943, prior to the issuance of these statements, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board had begun a study to determine what inter- 
national air transport routes would be desirable for postwar 
operation by United States carriers. With the approval of the 
President, the proposed routes were announced on June 14, 
1944. Fanning out chiefly from New York, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, they covered the globe, reaching such points as 
Teheran and Mandalay, Johannesburg and Sydney, and also, 
significantly, Prague, Budapest, Leningrad and Moscow.® 
Based generally on commercial considerations, but certainly 
without ignoring other factors, they were understood to rep- 
resent the Board’s judgment as to the best routes for airborne 
trade and travel prospects to and from the United States. 

Toward the end of the war it was clear that the great 
changes which had taken place called for some measure of in- 
ternational agreement beyond the prewar pattern. Faced with 
the certain reorganization of world air transport that would 
follow the termination of hostilities, the United States con- 
sulted with various foreign nations, particularly Great Britain, 


3 Civil Aeronautics Board, Annual Report, 1944 (Washington, 1946), 11-14. 
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and, as a result of such negotiations, invited its allies and the 
neutral powers to an International Civil Aviation Conference 
at Chicago in November 1944. 


2. The Chicago Conference and the Beginnings of 
International Organization 


The Chicago conference was by far the most important ever 
held dealing with international civil aviation. It provided a 
forum for foreign air policy discussions such as had never 
existed before. Its results, both accomplishments and failures, 
are well known. The background and basic issues at stake are 
not so well understood. Some of the problems which developed 
there are not yet solved. 

Present at the conference were all of the United Nations, 
except the Soviet Union, and also many neutrals. Only three 
days before the conference opened, with a party of Soviet avi- 
ation officials as far as Winnipeg on their way to Chicago, 
Moscow suddenly announced its refusal to attend, allegedly 
because three “‘pro-fascist” neutrals, Spain, Portugal and Switz- 
erland, had been invited. In retrospect it is now apparent that 
absence of the Soviet Union should have been taken as an early 
warning of the Soviet policy opposing any foreign air pene- 
tration into Soviet-controlled territory. The absence of the 
Soviet Union from the Chicago conference was a cogent state- 
ment of Soviet foreign international air policy. 

At the conclusion of the conference, three executive agree- 
ments and one formal convention were opened for signature. 
The United States signed all four. Through the executive 
branch of the government, it later formally accepted the execu- 
tive agreements, and, through the formal constitutional proce- 
dure, duly ratified the convention. The three agreements were 
the Interim Agreement on International Civil Aviation, the In- 
ternational Air Services Transit Agreement, and the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Agreement. The formal treaty, which was 
the principal work of the conference, is known as the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, or, more colloquially, ‘‘the 
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Chicago convention.” The fact that, in addition to the conven- 
tion, separate transport and transit agreements were signed at 
Chicago, indicated the extent of the success of the conference 
as well as the failure to reach general agreement on one all- 
inclusive permanent convention. 

Under the terms of the Chicago convention, agreement was 
reached on certain questions of major importance affecting 
world aviation. The agreed principles included the following: 
acceptance of airspace sovereignty as in the Paris convention of 
1919 and the Havana convention of 1928; authority without 
further permit for aircraft of contracting states not engaged in 
international air service to fly non-stop across the territory of 
other contracting states and to make stops for non-traffic pur- 
poses, with the provision that such aircraft may take on or dis- 
charge passengers, cargo or mail “‘subject to the right of any 
state where such embarkation or discharge takes place to im- 
pose such regulations, conditions or limitations as it may con- 
sider desirable”; provisions that no scheduled international air 
service may be operated over or into the territory of a contract- 
ing state except by special permission; that any contracting 
state may refuse permission to aircraft of other contracting 
states to carry cabotage traffic (i.e., traffic from one point to 
another within the same country) ; that contracting states may 
set up prohibited areas for reasons of military necessity or pub- 
lic safety; that aircraft shall have the nationality of the state 
in which they are registered ; that contracting states will adopt all 
practicable measures to facilitate navigation between their ter- 
ritories; that contracting states, so far as practicable, will install 
and provide air navigation facilities for international air navi- 
gation; that all aircraft shall carry certain documents and be 
equipped (including radio equipment) in the manner set out 
in the convention; that each contracting state may designate 
routes to be followed and airports to be used by any interna- 
tional air service within its territory; that the convention should 
supersede the Paris and Havana conventions; and that the for- 
mation of an International Civil Aviation Organization should 
be undertaken. 
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The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) pro- 
vided by the convention was to have an Assembly in which 
each contracting state would be represented and a Council of 
twenty-one member states elected by the Assembly. In the 
technical field of international aviation the organization was 
given powers of major importance. It could adopt and amend 
from time to time international standards and recommended 
procedures dealing with such operation and safety matters as 
communication systems, airport characteristics, rules of the air, 
licensing of personnel, airworthiness of aircraft, registration 
and identification of aircraft, meteorological information, log- 
books, maps and charts, customs and immigration procedures, 
aircraft in distress and investigation of accidents, and ‘‘such 
other matters concerned with safety, regularity and efficiency 
of air navigation as may from time to time appear appropri- 
ate.” Each contracting state agreed to collaborate in securing 
the highest practicable degree of uniformity in matters of flight 
safety and operating standards and practices. 

The convention also achieved some agreement in economic 
matters. It covered, as indicated above, the automatic exchange 
of privileges of private and non-scheduled commercial flights 
between the territories of contracting states, subject to possible 
regulation as to the latter by each state individually. This means 
that the convention covered within its terms permission for all 
types of civil flying between contracting states except regular 
international scheduled services, for which special arrange- 
ments must be made. The convention also provided means by 
which contracting states may cooperate through ICAO to pro- 
vide airports and other air navigation facilities needed for safe 
and efficient operation of international air services when the 
states in which such facilities should be located are not in a 
position to provide them. 

The convention made no provision, however, for the general 
automatic or other grant of the privilege of regular scheduled 
air services of one contracting state to fly over or into the terri- 
tory of other contracting states, or the terms under which such 
services should or could be organized and operated. On this 
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question hinged the long discussions and futile compromise 
efforts of the conference. Basically devergent foreign policy 
views were involved. 

Australia and New Zealand proposed the establishment of 
an international air transport authority which would be re- 
sponsible for the operation of air services on international 
trunk routes and which would own the aircraft and ancillary 
equipment employed on these routes. Canada proposed the 
organization of an international authority to fix routes, fre- 
quencies, capacity and rates applicable to international air serv- 
ices and to issue permits to international civil aviation opera- 
tors much as the Civil Aeronautics Board does in the United 
States for U.S. flag operators. Great Britain also favored such 
an authority with power to allocate operating frequencies and 
capacity and to fix rates. The United States opposed these sug- 
gestions, favoring instead a wide exchange of transit privileges 
by which scheduled services of any contracting state could fly 
over or land for refueling or other technical purposes in the 
territory of another contracting state. The transit privileges (the 
right to fly over, or to land for technical purposes) are some- 
times called the first and second freedoms, and the transport 
privileges (the right to carry traffic to another contracting state, 
bring back traffic from such state, or to carry traffic between an- 
other contracting state and other states) are referred to as the 
third, fourth and fifth freedoms. 

The Australian and New Zealand position found little sup- 
port. Many efforts were made to find a compromise between 
the British insistence on some type of economic regulation 
which they deemed necessary to assure ‘“‘order in the air” and 
the American opposition to any prior allocation of frequencies 
or Capacity, or to any other form of international economic 
regulation of the growing United States air transport services. 
Various automatic and semi-automatic formulas were sug- 
gested, but without result. In the absence of general agreement 
on economic regulation of scheduled services, the transit and 
transport agreements were drafted separately, apart from the 
convention. Both were supported by the United States. The 
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Transit Agreement covered the first and second freedoms, and, 
in addition, authorized any nation flown over to require the 
international operator to land and offer reasonable commercial 
services. The Transport Agreement covered all five freedoms, 
including both transit and commercial privileges. It contained 
no provisions for rate control, or limitation of capacity and 
frequencies, but did include certain other limitations to be dis- 
cussed later. 

As it was assumed that formal ratification of the convention 
by the twenty-six states necessary to put it into effect might be 
slow, the Interim Agreement was also drafted and opened for 
signature at Chicago. This provided for the organization of a 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) 
with technical powers similar to those of the proposed perma- 
nent organization authorized under the convention, to con- 
tinue in force until the convention took effect or in no event for 
more than three years. On February 8, 1945, the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government announced acceptance of the 
Transit Agreement, the Transport Agreement, and the Interim 
Agreement. Within a short time a sufficient number of other 
states had also accepted the Interim Agreement, so that PICAO 
was organized and became a going concern in 1945. 

Thus by the close of the war, the foreign air policy of the 
United States, so far as it could be determined from the posi- 
tion of the executive branch of the government, had taken def- 
inite shape. A pattern for the future expansion of United States 
flag airlines abroad had been adopted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Landing rights for these new routes abroad were to be 
obtained by intergovernmental agreement and to be assigned 
for use by the U.S. air carrier named by the Board to fly the 
particular route involved. By its acceptance of the Interim 
Agreement the United States had signified its support of an 
international organization which should have wide powers in 
connection with technical and safety matters affecting interna- 
tional civil aviation, plus certain advisory and consultative eco- 
nomic powers, but not the right to fix routes, to determine or 
allocate operating frequencies or capacity, or to fix the inter- 
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national rates to be charged by the air carriers concerned. By 
its acceptance of the Transit Agreement the United States had 
signified its support of a wide exchange of transit privileges, 
showing that it desired that its air carriers might fly over other 
states or land for refueling, and was prepared reciprocally to 
accord similar privileges to any nation accepting the Transit 
Agreement. By its acceptance of the Transport Agreement the 
United States signified its support of an exchange of traffic as 
well as transit privileges. Under this agreement the United 
States, without further negotiation, would be authorized to 
establish routes to and through the territory of any other state 
which also accepted the agreement, and to pick up and dis- 
charge traffic. Such other state or states could have similar 
privileges in the United States. The routes to be established 
were required to be on a “reasonably direct line out from and 
back to the homeland of the state whose nationality the air- 
craft possesses.” Notwithstanding its acceptance of the Trans- 
port Agreement, any state could refuse the privilege of fifth 
freedom traffic to other states, that is to say, refuse to allow 
traffic to and from third states to be picked up or discharged in 
its territories. 

Granting authority to foreign aircraft to pick up and dis- 
charge international traffic in the United States in competition 
with local services and without reservation of the right to con- 
trol or limit frequencies or capacity of such foreign services or 
the rates to be charged is essentially a ‘free trade” policy. 
When a foreign aircraft lands in United States territory and 
picks up a cargo of passengers or goods for a flight abroad, 
the foreign aircraft is selling, in the United States market, its 
load capacity. This is essentially a foreign exportable com- 
modity sold tariff-free in the local market in competition with 
a similar local commodity, namely, U.S. aircraft load capacity 
available on similar or reciprocal routes in foreign commerce. 
The procedure which had been set up under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 was essentially “protectionist.” Under these 
provisions, as has been pointed out earlier, no foreign air serv- 
ice could fly into the United States to discharge or pick up in- 
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ternational traffic except under a permit to be issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board after application duly filed, a public 
hearing, and a finding by the Civil Aeronautics Board that the 
issuance of such permit would be “in the public interest.” The 
Board has the right under the statute to fix the terms and condi- 
tions of the permit, and it could therefore insert in the permit 
limitations as to the frequency or capacity of the proposed for- 
eign air service, and could control the rates to be charged as 
well as fix the routes. By any of these means it could protect as 
it saw fit United States air carriers from foreign competition. 

Under the terms of the Transport Agreement this machinery 
for protecting United States traffic was apparently waived. If 
the terms of the Transport Agreement were controlling, for- 
eign carriers of states parties to the agreement appeared to 
have the right to enter the United States, notwithstanding the 
special protective provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act; the 
issuance of an unconditional permit by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board would be purely perfunctory. A possible conflict between 
the terms of the agreement and the provisions of the act was 
evident. But the United States Government, in supporting the 
Transport Agreement, seemed to feel that the advantages the 
United States was expected to receive outweighed the disad- 
vantages. If the Transport Agreement had been generally ac- 
cepted, United States air services could have been extended 
with traffic rights (at least for third and fourth freedom traffic) 
over all of the routes planned by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and without the economic international regulation to which the 
United States objected at Chicago and which Great Britain, 
Canada and certain other nations favored. 

The Transport Agreement, however, did not long continue 
as a statement of United States air policy. On July 25, 1946 
the State Department announced that the United States had 
given notice of its withdrawal from the agreement, such with- 
drawal to take effect in one year. The agreement had been ac- 
cepted by very few other nations and had not provided the 
expected means for wide expansion of U.S. commercial air 
privileges abroad. Also, it had been bitterly assailed in the 
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Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate, which 
had questioned the authority of the executive branch of the 
government to enter into such an important agreement without 
submitting it to the Senate in the form of a treaty, and had 
challenged the legal right of the executive branch to put the 
agreement into effect since it was in conflict with the terms of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Almost simultaneously with the notice of withdrawal from 
the Transport Agreement, the United States ratified the Chi- 
cago convention. When sufficient additional states had ratified, 
the convention came into force on April 4, 1947. Whether or 
not the Transport Agreement stated the foreign air policy of 
the United States, there could be no question that the conven- 
tion, having become part of the “law of the land,” did state 
such policy. In the International Civil Aviation Organization 
set up under the convention, with headquarters in Montreal, 
the United States has taken an active and leading part, as it did 
in its temporary predecessor, PICAO.* It has aided in every 
way in furthering the technical and safety objectives for inter- 
national air transport sought by the convention. 

The history of the Transit Agreement as a part of United 
States policy had been very different from that of the Trans- 
port Agreement. As the former covers only the privileges to fly 
over the contracting states or to land for refueling or other 
technical purposes, and does not authorize within itself the 
pickup or discharge of passengers or goods, the agreement was 
not subject to the political and legal attacks which were leveled 
against the Transport Agreement. The powers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board cover the issuance of permits to foreign air 
carriers desiring to engage in air commerce in the United 
States. Although the statutes are none too clear, it has been 
generally conceded that the mere privilege to fly into or over 
the United States in transit can be granted directly by the exec- 
utive branch of the government without interposition of the 
Board. The Transit Agreement gives to scheduled air carriers 
only those rights of transit which the convention (now duly 
4 The first Assembly of ICAO met in Montreal on May 6, 1947. 
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ratified as a treaty) gives to non-scheduled foreign air carriers. 
It would appear therefore that the foreign air policy of the 
United States certainly included the general exchange of transit 
privileges. As to private and non-scheduled commercial air- 
craft of foreign states the convention applies, and as to sched- 
uled international services the Transit Agreement applies. 
Both these instruments authorize the state flown over to fix 
the airports and prescribe the routes to be used in its territory. 
The Transit Agreement has become of increasing importance. 
It is now in force in most of the principal flying states of the 
world except the Soviet Union, Ireland, France, Portugal, and 
Brazil. The last four “gateway states’ have apparently pre- 
ferred to reserve privileges of transit as part of the bilateral 
arrangements for establishment of commercial services to be 
discussed later. 


3. Bilateral Agreements Before and After the 
Bermuda Conference 


As has been shown earlier, one of the main objectives of 
US. foreign air policy since 1943 has been the extension of 
the authority of United States scheduled air services to fly 
abroad. The accepted method has been intergovernmental ne- 
gotiation. Actuated by the same principles on which its policy 
at the Chicago conference was based, the United States has 
sought to extend its routes abroad with the minimum inter- 
national or intergovernmental regulation of operating frequen- 
cies Or capacity, and the minimum international fixing of rates 
or other economic control of United States air carriers. 

The permit issued to Pan American Airways in 1937 for 
two transatlantic flights per week into Great Britain, which re- 
sulted from the first British Commonwealth-United States ne- 
gotiations, did contain a limit as to the number of frequencies 
to be flown but no control of the size or capacity of the air- 
craft to be used or the rates to be charged. The 1939 temporary 
agreement with France was somewhat similar. Just before, 
during and after the Chicago conference, the United States be- 
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gan extensive negotiations with various governments seeking 
bilateral agreements in which provision would be made for the 
exchange reciprocally of commercial privileges over agreed 
routes. Such agreements were made with Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Eire, Iceland, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, and Turkey between the Chicago conference and the 
important Bermuda conference with the United Kingdom, held 
in 1946. These agreements generally followed the pattern of 
an exchange of specified routes and airports to be used, with 
no provision for limitation or control of operating frequencies, 
capacity or rates to be charged. Certain of the agreements con- 
tained route descriptions beyond the terminal in the contract- 
ing state concerned. In such cases, as a general rule, the agree- 
ments provided for unrestricted fifth freedom, that is to say, 
traffic destined to or from the third states not parties to the 
agreement could be picked up or discharged without limiting 
the amount. But thus far no agreement had been concluded, 
with Great Britain, France, Belgium or the Netherlands, states 
with important international air services. 

After the Chicago conference Great Britain had concluded 
bilateral agreements with various countries based upon the 
principles which it had supported at Chicago. In these agree- 
ments provision was made for intergovernmental fixing of 
operating frequencies and capacity, as well as routes, and rates 
were generally to be subject to government approval. The con- 
tradictory philosophies which the United States and Britain had 
supported at Chicago were still in evidence. Great Britain, 
traditionally the great “free trader’ among nations, supported 
the protectionist theory of the development of international 
air services to prevent what was feared would be runaway 
competition and subsidy races; the United States, on the other 
hand, continued to support its Chicago policy of free trade in 
the development of air routes and the sale of aircraft load 
capacity. It was obvious that the future development of world 
air transportation required some agreement between these two 
great flying nations. For this purpose, their representatives met 
in Bermuda early in 1946. 
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From this conference emerged the Bermuda agreement of 
February 11, 1946. It has been the pattern for many subse- 
quent bilateral agreements and its principles have been con- 
sidered a possible basis for international understanding on air 
policy. While it does not represent a complete policy reversal 
on the part of either government, it certainly contains marked 
compromises. The United States for the first time conceded a 
certain measure of intergovernmental control on economic mat- 
ters, including joint rate approval by the governments con- 
cerned (with reference to PICAO or its successor ICAO for 
advisory opinion in case of dispute). Great Britain waived its 
prior insistence on direct international control of traffic fre- 
quencies and capacity. Each nation granted to the other transit 
as well as commercial privileges on routes named in the agree- 
ment. These commercial privileges are valid only at airports 
named in the agreement and in accordance with the general 
traffic principles and limitations stated. As to frequencies and 
capacity, each nation or its designated air carrier was left free 
at the outset to determine for itself the traffic to be offered to 
the public on the designated commercial routes, but the opera- 
tions had to be related to traffic demands and conducted accord- 
ing to agreed principles. 

These Bermuda principles included the following: there 
must be a fair and equal opportunity for the carriers of the 
two nations to operate on the agreed routes; in the operation 
of trunk services, the interests of the air carriers of the other 
government shall be taken into consideration so as not to affect 
unduly the services which the latter provides; the services pro- 
vided shall retain as the primary objective the provision of 
capacity adequate to the traffic demands between the country 
of which such air carrier is a national and the country of ulti- 
mate destination of the traffic; fifth freedom traffic may be 
picked up or discharged “in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of orderly development to which both governments sub- 
scribe and shall be subject to the general principle that capacity 
should be related: (a) to traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of destination; (b) to the 
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requirements of through airline operation, and (c) to the traf- 
fic requirements of the area through which the airline passes 
after taking account of local and regional services.” 

The rate provisions of the Bermuda agreement were of partic- 
ular importance. Rates to be charged by the respective air car- 
riers were to be subject to the approval of the contracting par- 
ties within their constitutional powers. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board announced that it would approve for one year the con- 
ference rate-making machinery of the International Air Trans- 
port Association. While the Board has no authority to fix rates 
in international commerce, it does have authority to approve or 
disapprove agreements between United States and other air 
carriers which affect American foreign commerce. Accordingly, 
if United States and other carriers, through IATA, agree on a 
transatlantic rate, the Board has an opportunity to approve 
or disapprove the conference rate. Under the Bermuda agree- 
ment, if Great Britain and the United States are not then in 
accord on what the rate should be, the matter may be referred 
to ICAO for an advisory opinion, with each party pledged to 
use its best efforts to put the advisory opinion into effect. The 
agreement contains also a general provision for advisory opin- 
ions of ICAO in other disputes, but no direct commitment to 
accept them. 

It is clear that the Bermuda agreement, no matter how it 
may be construed, went farther toward international economic 
control than the United States was prepared to go at Chicago. 
Under the Bermuda procedure, principles were agreed upon 
which could actually limit usable capacity and frequencies 
although no specific prior allocation or division was made. The 
Bermuda agreement machinery, under which disputes may be 
reviewed with an advisory opinion by ICAO, may provide very 
real ex post facto economic control. It is difficult to believe that 
the United States would sign an agreement of this kind without 
intending as a matter of policy to do everything within its 
power to compel its national air carriers to comply with any ad- 
visory opinion which ICAO might hand down. 

Following the Bermuda agreement, other bilateral agree- 
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ments, similar in principle, were entered into by the United 
States with Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Lebanon, 
New Zealand, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, the Philippines, Siam, 
Syria, South Africa, and Uruguay. In certain cases these agree- 
ments varied in language from the Bermuda agreement, but 
similar principles of ex post facto indirect control by review 
of frequencies, capacity and rates were included. In some of the 
later agreements the United States definitely committed itself 
to use its best efforts to put into effect all advisory opinions and 
not simply those as to rates as in the original Bermuda agree- 
ment with Great Britain. 

In these agreements the United States sought to provide 
fifth freedom traffic at intermediate points on through routes, 
holding to the policy that such traffic is necessary for the eco- 
nomic operation of long trunk lines, and that trunk lines are 
beneficial in providing for the peoples of the world rapid and 
efficient long-distance air services. But each of the agreements 
beginning with Bermuda evidenced the conflict between the 
nations flying long, through routes, which wish to maintain 
these services and, in doing so, to pick up needed intermediate 
traffic, and on the other hand, the nations through which such 
long routes are operated, which fear that the trunk line oper- 
ator will take over as fifth freedom traffic a large part of what 
the local flag operator considers its own national traffic. 

The Bermuda agreement, like the Transport Agreement, was 
attacked as being an illegal use of executive authority and as 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act.® 
But it can now be stated with reasonable certainty that this 
position is legally unsound. As pointed out earlier, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act gives to the President authority to approve or 
disapprove permits issued to foreign air carriers and certificates 
issued to United States carriers to operate in foreign air com- 
merce. In the case of Civil Aeronautics Board v. Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, decided on February 9, 1948, the Su- 


5 Resolution of the Senate Committee on Commerce, with an accompanying re- 
port, relative to the so-called Bermuda agreement .. ., 79th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, Document No. 173, April 19, 1946 (Washington, 1946). 
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preme Court of the United States held that the acts of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in cases involving foreign commerce, are 
nothing more than recommendations to the President. Refer- 
ring to authorizations issued by the Board, the Court said: “It is 
not alone issuance of such authorization that are subject to his 
approval, but denial, transfer, amendment, cancellation or 
suspension, as well. And likewise subject to his approval are 
the terms, conditions and limitations of the order. Thus presi- 
dential control is not limited to a negative but is a positive and 
detailed control over the Board’s decisions, unparalleled in the 
history of American administrative bodies.” Accordingly the 
Court held that such orders of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which required approval by the President were not subject to 
judicial review. They become final and binding on all con- 
cerned when approved by the President as his act. 

This obvicusly means that the President, having authorized 
the signature of such an executive agreement as the Bermuda 
agreement, can thereafter direct the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
issue the type of permit to the foreign air carrier which the ex- 
ecutive agreement has contemplated. No court can disturb the 
results. In substance the executive agreement is controlling. 
Whenever the United States, as part of its executive foreign air 
policy, enters into an agreement with a foreign nation for a re- 
ciprocal exchange of air routes, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
must issue the permits necessary to carry it out. 


4. Failure at Geneva 


At the close of the Chicago conference in 1944, all of the 
various documents and records covering the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach a general agreement on the exchange of traffic 
routes and the extent of economic air transport control to be ap- 
plied on such routes were referred for study to PICAO. After 
that organization began its work in 1945, efforts were quickly 
directed toward preparing a multilateral convention to cover 
the points on which no agreement had been reached at Chicago. 
In May 1946, when the Assembly of PICAO met in Montreal, 
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a proposed convention prepared by the PICAO Council was 
placed on the agenda. However, the United States delegation 
urged that the matter be not acted upon until further operating 
experience had been gained. It suggested that the whole prob- 
lem of economic control be discussed but then referred back for 
future study and action at a later session of the Assembly. This 
suggestion was accepted. 

In 1947 two further efforts were made to reach general 
agreement, at the first Assembly of ICAO in Montreal and at a 
special conference convened at Geneva in November for the 
sole purpose of concluding a multilateral treaty on commercial 
rights in international civil air transport. The United States 
position was now less rigid than at Chicago. As the report of 
the U.S. Air Coordinating Committee, transmitted by President 
Truman to the Congress in the following year, stated: “By 
1947 difficulties which had previously seemed insuperable be- 
gan to appear less formidable. Provisions which had been in- 
corporated in the so-called Bermuda agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain, and had been followed in a 
number of other bilateral agreements, gave promise that a form 
of agreement acceptable to the majority, if not all, of the na- 
tions might be possible.” ® 

An effort was made at the 1947 ICAO Assembly to draw up 
such an agreement. A draft submitted by a special committee 
of the ICAO Council foundered on objections on the part of 
the United States and Great Britain. The U.S. delegation sub- 
mitted its own draft, prepared by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee with the assistance of the industry advisory panel, which 
reserved for separate bilateral negotiations the exchange of 
routes for commercial operations. However, there was not suf- 
ficient accord at the 1947 ICAO Assembly to permit the com- 
pletion of any draft agreement at that time. Therefore, ICAO 
called a conference at Geneva to make one more attempt. 

When the Geneva conference convened, old problems reap- 


6 House Document No. 524, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, February 9, 1948, 8. 
The Committee is composed of the Chairman of the CAB, the Under-Secretary of 
Commerce, an Assistant Secretary of State, and representatives of the Air Force, 
Navy, and Post Office departments. 
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peared. Certain nations insisted on a general multilateral ex- 
change of commercial routes. Others, including the United 
States and Great Britain, felt that sufficient experience had not 
yet been gained to determine a fair method of providing for 
such route exchange, that it would be necessary to reserve this 
matter for bilateral negotiations, and that the multilateral con- 
vention could and should fix nothing more than the principles 
to be applicable on routes thus bilaterally arranged. The United 
States and Great Britain went further. They insisted that ne- 
gotiation of routes must be entirely free of any direct or in- 
direct control, and that any dispute, either as to whether any 
routes should be exchanged at all or as to the location of such 
routes, could not be a subject for arbitration or other judicial 
determination. 

The American position in this matter was in accord with its 
general position since 1946 and perhaps explains one of the 
reasons for the withdrawal of the United States from the Chi- 
cago Transport Agreement. The position of the United States at 
Geneva, insisting on bilateral route exchanges and refusing to 
consider any general multilateral exchange, was directly opposed 
to its position at Chicago where it sponsored the Transport 
Agreement providing for a general exchange of commercial 
routes directly to or from the homelands of contracting states. 
The proposal for bilateral exchange of routes was tentatively ac- 
cepted at Geneva. 

Progress was also made on control of rates. There appeared 
to be practical agreement that usually rates might be set first by 
airline conferences (such as those organized by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association), but that they should be sub- 
ject to government approval, and that in case of disagreement 
a determination could be had as to the reasonableness of the 
rate under the provision to be inserted in the proposed conven- 
tion for the settlement of disputes. 

Prior to Geneva the United States had never indicated its 
willingness to agree to a binding decision of an arbitral or 
other tribunal to settle disputes arising on economic questions. 
It was very clear that if all disputes were subject to binding 
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decisions of any agreed tribunal, complete though indirect 
international economic control of air transport might result. 
However, in view of the prior action of the United States Sen- 
ate in accepting compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in those matters which arise under Article 36 
(2) of the Statute of the Court—the so-called optional clause 
—the United States agreed at Geneva that a similar position 
might be included in the proposed multilateral convention. It 
was also willing to have inserted an alternative provision that, 
upon specific agreement of both parties to a dispute, an ad hoc 
tribunal might be set up to render a binding decision. 
Notwithstanding these indications of approach toward a gen- 
eral agreement, the Geneva conference failed due to basic dis- 
agreement regarding the fifth freedom privileges. By a divided 
tentative vote a proposed clause to cover the capacity and 
frequency of services to be employed on negotiated routes had 
been accepted. This clause was based on a clarification of the 
Bermuda principles. Early in the conference Canada and other 
nations had indicated the desire to have the proposed conven- 
tion cover automatically only third and fourth freedom traffic, 
leaving for negotiation the decision as to whether on a particu- 
lar route or at a particular airport fifth freedom traffic would 
be available. After the capacity clause had been tentatively ac- 
cepted including third, fourth and fifth freedom traffic as at 
Bermuda, a formal motion was presented by Mexico and other 
nations which embodied the substance of the Canadian pro- 
posal and which would have made it clear that the offer of fifth 
freedom traffic was optional with the nation originating such 
traffic. The United States, Great Britain and France opposed 
this position, urging that if fifth freedom traffic rights were 
eliminated from agreed routes, the whole basis of the capacity 
clause was destroyed. These nations felt that whenever a route 
was agreed upon, fifth freedom as well as third and fourth 
freedom traffic must be available at the agreed airports in the 
amounts accorded by the proposed principles; otherwise, so it 
was argued, the operation of long trunk line services became 
impractical. Thirteen nations voted for the motion, nine against 
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it, five abstained, and three were absent. As a result of this 
vote, it became evident that the conference could not reach a 
general agreement on an acceptable convention. 

The dispute on which the conference finally failed reflects 
the continuing basic difficulties caused by the fear of certain 
nations that their local services will be practically destroyed by 
competition from long-distance through operators, unless the 
local operator can have complete protection by severely cutting 
down or eliminating entirely the fifth freedom traffic which 
the through foreign operator may desire to pick up. 

It should be noted that while the position of the United 
States at Geneva on this point was entirely consistent with the 
position it had taken theretofore as to the necessity of fifth free- 
dom traffic in the practical operation of major air transport 
routes, it was nevertheless in direct conflict with one provision 
of the Transport Agreement which the United States sponsored 
at Chicago. Under the Transport Agreement, as stated earlier, 
any contracting state might, by reservation at the time of sig- 
nature or acceptance, or thereafter on six months notice, with- 
draw entirely from any commitment as to fifth freedom traffic, 
leaving only third and fourth freedom traffic as the subjects of 
the agreement so far as such state was concerned. In effect this 
was exactly what Canada and then Mexico and other nations 
urged at Geneva. In the view of most careful observers of the 
problem, the position of the United States in agreeing at Chi- 
cago that parties to the Transport Agreement might “contract 
out” of fifth freedom traffic privileges was even then incon- 
sistent with the basic United States position as to operation of 
long lines. Its Geneva position, however, was entirely consist- 
ent with the continuing and main United States policy that 
successful services cannot be operated without an adequate 
amount of fifth freedom traffic. 


5. The Present American Position 


By the spring of 1948 the foreign air transport policy of the 
United States had been clarified and crystallized in the series of 
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governmental decisions and international negotiations which 
had taken place since 1943. It is summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

Transit privileges for private and non-scheduled aircraft are 
automatically exchanged by the United States with any nation 
that is now or may become a party to the Chicago convention; 
similarly, transit privileges as to scheduled international serv- 
ices are exchanged with any parties to the Transit Agreement. 

The entry of foreign scheduled air transport services into the 
United States is dependent solely upon Presidential discretion. 
The proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board are purely 
perfunctory in those cases when, under the direction of the 
President, an executive agreement has been entered into au- 
thorizing the entry of any foreign air service. This leaves open 
the question as to whether, as a matter of policy, some new 
provision should be devised which would always assure inter- 
ested and affected United States communities and transport in- 
terests a definite opportunity to be heard before the United 
States is committed by diplomatic agreement to the entry of a 
foreign air service. 

No agreement has been reached as to the basis on which 
commercial routes may generally be exchanged. The United 
States is committed to a policy of obtaining such routes and 
privileges for its air carriers through bilateral negotiations with 
other nations, covering in each such negotiation the routes to 
be granted and the economic principles applicable. The Ber- 
muda principles covering rates, frequencies, and third, fourth 
and fifth freedom traffic are the accepted basis for such negoti- 
ations by the United States. 

No determination has been made as to whether or under 
what circumstances a new effort should be made to arrive at a 
multilateral agreement on exchange of commercial routes. The 
United States position, set forth at Geneva, is that such a multi- 
lateral agreement should cover principles only and that routes 
should be bilaterally negotiated. 

The United States, as a party to the Chicago convention, is 
actively participating in the International Civil Aviation Or- 
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ganization, and is supporting its efforts to standardize technical 
and safety operating procedures and to simplify international 
formalities affecting air transport. 

The foreign air transport policy of the United States appears 
to be based on three main purposes, which may not always be 
mutually consistent in their practical application: (1) to pro- 
vide Americans and the other peoples of the world with the 
best available air transport facilities, in the interest of world 
economic development and world travel; (2) to protect and to 
promote the interests of American aviation companies in their 
operations abroad; and (3) to maintain extensive American 
international commercial services, subsidized if necessary, as an 
essential part of American air power, and thus of potential mili- 
tary strength. 

As the rapid development of aviation has annihilated dis- 
tance and drawn the world together, without annihilating 
national boundaries and political differences, America’s deter- 
mination to lead the world in this field is bound to raise an 
increasing number of foreign policy problems, with England, 
with the Soviet Union, and with the smaller nations. Considera- 
tions of commercial competition merge with those of national 
pride, prestige and power. Thus far, civil aviation has not been 
a major factor in the Soviet-American conflict, although it has 
certainly been affected by that conflict. From Moscow come 
charges that the United States is using it as a means of intimi- 
dating and dominating other nations. In the vast territory under 
its control, an area of the greatest importance in developing 
long-distance world air routes, the Soviet Government main- 
tains its exclusive position. Outside the Soviet sphere the 
United States and other flying nations have made great prog- 
ress since 1944 in establishing an international order of the air. 
This remains an unfinished and ever-changing task, as neither 
aviation nor world politics are standing still. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


PALESTINE 


PALESTINE, early in 1948, seemed to have become one of the 
world’s most difficult, or worst-handled, problems. Great Brit- 
ain, the governing authority for nearly thirty years, had con- 
fessed its inability to deal with the situation and set a date for 
the termination of its responsibility under the mandate. The 
United States appeared uncertain of its objectives and incon- 
sistent in its statements of policy. The United Nations, its fa- 
cilities and its prestige taxed to the breaking point, found it 
difficult to take effective action because of the disagreements of 
its members. In the background were considerations of strategy 
and the world rivalry between Russia and the western powers, 
although Palestine was not, like Greece or Korea, in the front 
line of that conflict. On occasions Russia and the United 
States, for different reasons, found themselves in agreement. 
Both supported the partition of Palestine at the General As- 
sembly session of the autumn of 1947, but were no longer to- 
gether when it came to implementing the Assembly's recom- 
mendation. Britain and the United States, if they had agreed on 
a common policy toward Palestine, probably could have brought 
about a settlement. But they could not agree. 

The record of the Palestine question, from 1945 to 1948, is 
one of plans and proposals which were turned down by one 
party or another and never went into effect. The failure to find 
an international solution tended to convince the two contend- 
ing parties, Arabs and Jews, that a solution must come by a 
trial of force. This was a situation which strengthened the 
hand of extremists on both sides. While negotiations and de- 
bates continued and the British prepared to withdraw, violence 
flared in Palestine, threatening to erupt into open war on May 
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15, 1948, the date on which Britain's mandate would come to 
an end. 


1. The Burden of a Mandate 


Two world wars created the problem of Palestine. In the 
first, British forces aided by the Arabs wrested Palestine from 
the Turks. In the second the British held it, but emerged from 
the conflict so weakened that they were no longer willing to 
stay there in the midst of fierce conflict between Arabs and 
Jews. Both wars had stimulated Arab nationalism as they had 
stimulated Zionism and increased the Jewish pressure to leave 
Europe. Both wars also had emphasized the strategic impor- 
tance of the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

Great Britain, as the leading power in the Near and Middle 
East during the first war, had made broad and ambiguous 
promises of postwar independence to the Arabs and had 
pledged to the Jews, in the Balfour Declaration, that His Maj- 
esty’s Government viewed with favor “the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people,” and 
would “use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object.” Britain itself assumed governing authority in 
Palestine under the terms of the mandate assigned by the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers and approved by the League of 
Nations. Palestine, like Syria and Iraq, was a “class A’’ man- 
date, that is, it was to be brought to independence within a 
relatively short time. But the mandate also incorporated the 
Balfour Declaration. Thus the British were faced with the 
question: independence for whom, and on what terms? The 
contradiction and lack of clarity in their obligations did not 
cease to plague them. 

The leaders of the Palestine Arabs looked forward to a self- 
governing Palestine in which they, as the majority, would hold 
political power. The Jews, imbued with the Zionist ideal of 
Palestine as their ‘promised land,” conceived of the “national 
home” as a Jewish state. As their numbers swelled through im- 
migration, as they built new cities and settlements and intro- 
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duced 20th century, western institutions and techniques into 
the backward Near East, their confidence in their destiny grew. 
To the Arabs, however, the Jews were intruders; Zionism was 
an alien imperialism. Although the Arabs profited from the 
sale of land and from the economic and social improvements 
introduced by the Jews, nationalism transcended these factors. 
Arabs of all classes felt alike on the subject of Jewish immigra- 
tion. ‘“Absolute, unqualified refusal of the Arabs to acquiesce 
in the admission of a single Jew to Palestine is the outstanding 
feature of Arab politics today,” commented the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry in 1946, ‘‘and the newly formed parties 
of the left . . . display as intransigent a nationalism as the old 
leaders.” * 

The British had a dual role in Palestine, that of arbiter be- 
tween Jews and Arabs and that of a vitally interested party. 
Palestine and the Arab countries were of utmost importance 
in the network of imperial defense, a fact which placed definite 
limitations on Britain’s attempts to reconcile the conflicting 
claims and interests of the Arabs and the Jews, especially when 
their disagreements had repercussions throughout the Arab 
world. In the 1930's Britain’s position in the Mediterranean 
and the Near East was being threatened by the Axis powers. 
Of necessity the British Government took those extra-Palestinian 
factors into account in framing its Palestine policy. 

When the Nazi persecutions began in Germany, a new influx 
pushed up the rate of Jewish immigration. This alarmed the 
Arabs, who felt that British policy favored the Jews. Stirred by 
the example of neighboring Arab states which had won conces- 
sions from European powers by strikes and violence, the Pal- 
estine Arab leaders called a general strike in 1936. An Arab 
Higher Committee was formed. Fighting broke out between 
Arabs and British. The strike was called off only after the three 
rulers of Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Transjordan (also under 
British mandate but ruled by the Amir Abdullah) called on 
1 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Report to the United States Govern- 


ment and His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, (Washington, 
1946), 20. 
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the Palestine Arabs to stop the bloodshed and promised that 
“we will continue our efforts to assist you.” Already the center 
of interest of Jews throughout the world, Palestine was rapidly 
becoming the center of Arab interest as well. 

A royal commission under Lord Peel, sent to Palestine in 
1937 to look into the underlying causes of the disturbances, 
found them the same as had existed since the establishment of 
the mandate. The Arabs wanted an independent Palestine. They 
hated and feared the Jewish ‘national home.” But the 400,000 
Jews in Palestine, encouraged to settle there by the British Gov- 
ernment and the League of Nations, could not be abandoned. 
At one time the claims of Arab and Jew might have been rec- 
onciled, said the commission, but the time for that was past. A 
united Palestine could not achieve independence. Accordingly, 
concluded the report, it should be partitioned into a Jewish 
state in the northwest, an Arab state to be united with Trans- 
jordan, and a small sector (including Jerusalem and a corridor 
to the port of Jaffa) remaining under British mandate. A sec- 
ond commission then worked out a new plan for small Jewish 
and Arab states in central Palestine, joined in a customs union, 
with the remaining areas in the north and the south, in addi- 
tion to Jerusalem, remaining under British mandate. The 
British Government finally discarded both schemes as imprac- 
tical. The idea of partition was put aside. 

As war approached, London became increasingly conscious 
of the need to conciliate the Arab world. In 1939 the British 
Government consulted representatives of the Arab states, of 
the Palestine Arabs, and of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
(recognized under the mandate as ‘‘a public body for the pur- 
pose of advising and cooperating with the Administration of 
Palestine in such . . . matters as may affect the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home”). Despite Jewish objections, it 
then announced a new policy embodied in a White Paper, 
whose main lines were as follows: Jewish immigration in the 
following five years would be limited to 75,000; thereafter 
Arab approval would be required; transfers of land were pro- 
hibited in some areas, restricted in others; within ten years Pal- 
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estine would become independent and the mandate would be 
terminated. This decision was a staggering blow to Jewish 
hopes. It brought about a change in the Jewish attitude toward 
Britain. Now it was the Arabs who could afford to wait, the 
Jews who felt a sense of urgency, intensified by the terrible 
plight of the Jews of Europe. The World Zionist Organization, 
in 1942, adopted a program calling for a Jewish state, the cre- 
ation of a Jewish army, and the opening of Palestine to un- 
limited immigration. At the same time sporadic acts of terror- 
ism by extremist Zionist groups took place in Palestine. 

However the British may have felt about the record of the 
Arabs in the war, the overriding fact remained that the Arab 
States possessed strategic areas and lines of communication 
vital to Great Britain and the Allies. The British would not 
risk any policy, such as increased Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine, that might antagonize the Arabs. Cooperation with 
them promised a firmer basis than reliance on military force 
for maintaining Britain’s position in the Middle East. London 
went further. During the war it saw advantages to be gained in 
encouraging greater unity among the Arab states, although 
there was always the risk that an Arab league might be turned 
against Britain as well as against Britain’s enemies and rivals. 
Foreign Secretary Eden, in 1943, put Britain on record as favor- 
ing a movement for Arab unity. 

Sharp dynastic rivalries divided the Arab world. Ibn Saud, 
Farouk of Egypt, and the Hashemite dynasty of Transjordan 
and Iraq all sought the leading role. The plan of Amir Abdul- 
lah of Transjordan to unite Syria, Palestine and Transjordan in 
a ‘Greater Syria” aroused the suspicions and hostility of other 
Arab leaders. The one thing on which all could agree, how- 
ever, was resistance to Zionism in Palestine. Egypt, taking the 
lead, convened an Arab conference at Alexandria in 1944, in 
which representatives of the Palestine Arabs sat on terms of 
equality with those of the independent Arab states. At a sec- 
ond conference in Cairo in March 1945 the seven Arab states 
(Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen) established the Arab League. Its immediate interest, 
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as two annexes to the agreement indicated, was in political 
questions. The League pledged support to Arab countries 
which had not yet won independence and declared that the in- 
dependence of Palestine could no more be questioned than 
could that of the other Arab states.* The executive council of 
the new league met often and was especially vocal, in 1945 
and 1946, on such questions as the maintenance of foreign 
troops in Syria and Lebanon, the Anglo-Egyptian treaty dis- 
pute, and the future status of Libya. Its main preoccupation, 
however, was with Palestine. 

At the close of the war both the world Zionist movement 
and the Arab League were preparing to call Great Britain to 
account for its conduct of the mandate. In Palestine itself 
Britain’s position became more and more difficult owing to the 
irreconcilable claims and to acts of terrorism and violence. 
Jewish survivors of the Nazi holocaust, seeing no future in 
Europe, were desperately trying to reach Palestine by methods 
legal and illegal. Illegal immigrants whom the British suc- 
ceeded in intercepting were interned in camps on the island of 
Cyprus. The whole situation was arousing bitter feeling on 
both sides. The mandate, a drain on British manpower and re- 
sources, was now less an asset than a burden. Unable to find a 
solution by itself, Britain’s new Labor government had the pos- 
sibility of placing the matter in the hands of the United Na- 
tions, whose Charter provided that mandated territories might 
be placed under the trusteeship system. It decided first to at- 
tempt to work out a solution jointly with the United States. 


2. America’s Role—Advice or Responsibility 


The strategic importance of the Middle East was brought 
home to American officials in the clearest terms during the war. 
The United States shared with Britain the organization of sup- 
plies, bases and communications to sustain the Allied war ef- 
fort in this region. The proposal for an American, government- 


2Text of Pact of the Arab League, American Journal of International Law, 
XX XIX, October, 1945, 266-272. 
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owned oil pipeline from the Persian Gulf area to the 
Mediterranean, put forward in 1944, was one indication of a 
continuing American interest in the Middle East after the war. 
President Roosevelt’s meeting with Ibn Saud on his way home 
from Yalta in 1945 was another. Like the British Government, 
the Departments of State, War and Navy had learned to value 
Arab good will. 

The American public, more remote from questions of strategy 
and power, was more impressed by the possibilities of Palestine 
as a haven for the persecuted Jews of Europe. The world Zion- 
ist movement shifted its center of gravity from London to New 
York during the war. Its appeal to American opinion, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, proved remarkably effective. Both parties began 
to consider the potentialities of the ‘Jewish vote,” although it 
was never demonstrated that the votes of Jewish Americans 
could be delivered to one party or the other as a result of 
declarations on Palestine. In 1944 both party platforms included 
planks favoring the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish 
immigration, and the establishment of ‘‘a free and democratic 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine.” A congressional resolu- 
tion to the same effect was dropped only because the War and 
State Departments counseled strongly against it on the grounds 
that the violent Arab reaction would interfere with Allied mili- 
tary plans. One year later, when the war was over, both the 
Senate and the House passed a resolution calling on the United 
States to use its good offices with Great Britain to allow Jews 
freely to enter Palestine. 

By 1945 there were two currents of thought contributing to 
the American attitude on Palestine. One, coming chiefly from 
the State Department and the armed forces, stressed the im- 
portance to the United States of the Arab world. Whereas in 
the past America’s interests there had not gone beyond those of 
private business and philanthropic institutions, now the empha- 
sis was on the strategic location and the oil resources of the 
Arab states. The other current, coming from American Jews, 
from the press and from Congress, dwelt on the sufferings of 
the Jews and their right to a home in Palestine. Whereas in 
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the past American interest in Zionism was confined largely to 
general sympathy and to financial support on the part of the 
American Jewish community, now there were calls for official 
action and for pressure upon Great Britain. These two currents 
converged upon the White House. Roosevelt was able to avoid 
clearcut promises and decisions. In October 1944 he made a 
statement that leaned far in the Zionist direction, but in his 
talk and his correspondence with Ibn Saud he promised that 
the United States would consult both Jews and Arabs before 
any basic decisions were taken. After the war the time for gen- 
eralities had passed. American postwar proposals necessarily 
implied action—by Britain if not by the United States. 

Soon after V-E Day Earl G. Harrison, U.S. Representative 
on the Inter-governmental Committee on Refugees, reported to 
Truman on conditions among displaced persons in Europe.® 
His report mentioned the “integral relationship” between con- 
ditions in Europe and Palestine and declared that “the issue 
of Palestine must be faced.’ The United States, he recom- 
mended, should permit reasonable numbers of displaced Jews 
to come to this country. But for the most part the Jews who 
wished to quit Europe did not wish to go anywhere but to Pal- 
estine. Noting favorably that the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
had petitioned Britain for 100,000 additional certificates, Har- 
rison thought it “not inappropriate” for the United States, in 
view of the British Labor Party's declared position in favor of 
opening Palestine to the Jews, to express its support of an 
equitable solution permitting a reasonable number to resettle 
in Palestine. 

President Truman thought so too. On August 31, 1945, he 
wrote to Attlee urging that 100,000 certificates be granted. 
The Laborites, now having responsibility for British policy in 
the Middle East, were more conscious of Arab views than 
when in opposition. To Truman’s request Atlee replied that 
conditions in Palestine made it impossible to comply. Instead, 
the United States was invited to cooperate in a joint inquiry 
into conditions in Palestine bearing upon the problem of Jew- 


3 Text of report in New York Times, September 30, 1945. 
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ish immigration and settlement and the well-being of the peo- 
ples living there, and also into the situation of the Jews in 
Europe in order to estimate how many might wish or be com- 
pelled to migrate to Palestine or elsewhere. 

Acceptance of this invitation seemed to indicate that the 
United States, after a period of freely criticizing British poli- 
cies, was at last ready to take some of the responsibility of 
finding and implementing a solution. The British Government 
planned to continue Jewish immigration at the current rate of 
1,500 monthly, although the 75,000 certificates provided for in 
the White Paper of 1939 were exhausted at the end of 1945. 
It intended, when it had the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American committee, to make with Arabs and Jews a tempo- 
rary arrangement to remain in force until a permanent solution 
could be devised. That solution, probably some form of trustee- 
ship agreement to supersede the existing mandate, would then 
be submitted to the United Nations for approval. 

Formally announced on November 13, 1945, the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry held meetings and hearings in 
Washington and London, in Europe, in some of the Arab 
states, and in Palestine itself. Its task was no simple one. Not 
only did it face the same problems, compounded, with which 
the earlier royal commissions had had to deal, but it had to 
take into account the previous commitments of both powers 
and certain extra-Palestinian considerations. Bartley Crum, one 
of the American members of the Committee, was shocked 
when he read the secret State Department files on Palestine. 
“Each time a promise was made to American Jewry regarding 
Palestine,” he wrote in his book reporting his experiences, “the 
State Department promptly sent messages to the Arab rulers 
discounting it and reassuring them, in effect, that regardless of 
what was promised publicly to the Jews, nothing would be 
done to change the situation in Palestine.” * Crum, who re- 
garded this file as confirming charges of double-dealing on the 
part of the United States and Britain, questioned the right of 
the Arab states to share in deciding the future of Palestine. 


4 Bartley C. Crum, Behind the Silken Curtain (New York, 1947), 36-37. 
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Legally, they had no such right, but it was in fact impossible 
for London and Washington to ignore them, and the two gov- 
ernments had promised that they would not do so. The solici- 
tude for the wishes of the Arabs reflected not only a concern 
for oil concessions and other interests in the Arab states but 
also a growing fear of the expansion of Soviet influence. 

The final report of the Anglo-American Committee, sub- 
mitted on April 30, 1946, satisfied neither Jews nor Arabs. Two 
members, Crum and Richard Crossman, a left-wing British 
Labor M.P., favored the partition of Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab states, but they deferred to the majority, enabling the 
Committee to go on record as unanimously rejecting partition. 
Criticizing the exclusive claims of both sides, the report con- 
cluded that Palestine should be neither an Arab nor a Jewish 
state, but should have the fullest measure of self-government 
consistent with the paramount principles that neither commu- 
nity should dominate the other and that the rights and inter- 
ests of Christians, Moslems and Jews in the Holy Land should 
be fully protected. The gap between the economic and educa- 
tional standards of the two peoples, the Committee believed, 
would have to be bridged before they could be be brought to 
appreciate their “common destiny in the land where both be- 
long.” Since the Committee felt that an attempt to establish 
an independent state or states in Palestine, under existing con- 
ditions of hostility, would result in civil war, it recommended 
continuing the mandate until a trusteeship agreement could be 
negotiated with the United Nations. 

Within this framework the Committee made recommenda- 
tions on specific issues including immigration and land settle- 
ment. It proposed discarding the provisions of the White 
Paper, which had never been approved by the League of Na- 
tions. The admission of 100,000 Jews “as soon as possible” 
would be authorized. Pending early reference to the United 
Nations, immigration would continue as under the original 
terms of the mandate. “No Government of Palestine doing its 
duty to the people of that land can fail to do its best not only 
to maintain the National Home, but also to foster its proper 
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development, and such development must in our view involve 
immigration.”” The Committee recognized the desperate situ- 
ation of European Jewry, estimating that 500,000 might wish 
or be compelled to emigrate. Palestine alone, said the report, 
could not take them all. The whole world shared responsibility 
for finding homes for them. But the Committee felt that ac- 
ceptance of its recommendations on immigration into Palestine 
would do much to relieve the situation. 

In the matter of land transfers, the Committee recommended, 
a change in the existing regulations on the ground that they 
discriminated against the Jews and kept the two peoples apart, 
but recognized that Arab smallholders and tenants must be 
protected and the Arab standard of living raised. Looking to 
the future, the Committee proposed a thorough study of plans 
for large-scale agricultural and industrial development which 
would enable Palestine to support a larger population and raise 
living standards. Such plans should be discussed and executed 
in cooperation with the Jewish Agency and with the govern- 
ments of neighboring Arab states. Finally, the report made a 
plea for peace in Palestine, urging that the Jewish Agency co- 
Operate with the British in suppressing terrorism and illegal 
immigration. 

By and large the report was moderate and well reasoned. 
The Economist considered it “far from the uncritical Zionism 
of so much American thinking,” and in many respects it was a 
vindication of past British policy. Neither Jews nor Arabs were 
enthusiastic about it. The former liked the criticism of the 
White Paper but not the firm stand against the creation of 
a Jewish state. The Arabs attacked the report as a denial of 
their right of self-determination and a violation of British 
pledges. The Arab Higher Committee in Palestine, dissolved 
by the British during the war but reestablished in 1945, called 
a protest strike and declared that it would defend the country 
with all means at its disposal. The Arab states protested to 
Washington. The Arab League Council called an extraordinary 
session at Bludan, Syria, which adopted secret resolutions on 
the use of force to halt illegal Jewish immigration and on arm- 
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ing the Arabs in Palestine if the British did not disarm the 
Jews. It denounced the Anglo-American Committee and the 
“intervention” of the United States. 

On the day the Anglo-American Committee’s report was 
released, Truman made a public statement announcing his 
satisfaction with certain sections of it. First on his list was the 
request for the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews to Pal- 
estine. He made no mention of the recommendations which 
ran counter to the Zionist program. He said nothing of any 
American plans to share in putting the report’s recommenda- 
tions into effect. The British, already smarting under American 
criticism of their Palestine policy, felt further annoyance at this 
statement. The prospect that the United States would assume 
a share of the military and financial burden and joint responsi- 
bility before Arabs and Jews for whatever policy might be 
adopted had been the main idea behind the establishment of 
the Anglo-American Committee. 

Prime Minister Attlee told the House of Commons on May 1 
that Britain was not prepared to take on single-handed the 
“heavy immediate and long-term commitments” the report pro- 
posed. He emphasized that it had to be considered as a whole. 
Britain had no intention of putting parts of it, such as the 
recommendation on immigration, into effect separately. Bevin 
put an added strain on Anglo-American relations when he re- 
marked at a Labor party conference that American insistence 
on the 100,000 Jews derived from the fact that “they did not 
want too many of them in New York.” The fact was that the 
British were not prepared to risk more men and money nor 
their ties with the Arabs to enforce any measures in Palestine 
unless the United States shared the burden. As they never tired 
of pointing out, Britain could not have two policies, one for 
Palestine and one for the Middle East. Only if the Arab states 
could be conciliated with economic aid, of which the United 
States presumably would supply a substantial part, would Lon- 
don consider a policy certain to antagonize the Arabs in Pal- 
estine. The British public, meanwhile, was losing what sympa- 
thy it may have had for the Jewish cause as a consequence of 
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acts of violence in Palestine which took their toll of British 
lives. 

In July 1946 an Anglo-American Cabinet Committee began 
meetings in London to consider the implications of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry’s report. From its sessions emerged the so- 
called Morrison plan for a federal Palestine. The two largest 
divisions would be an Arab province and a Jewish province, 
each with its own executive and elected legislature. A separate 
“District of Jerusalem” and the barren but strategically im- 
portant Negeb area in the south were to remain directly under 
the central government of Palestine, in which authority would 
be exercised “initially” by the High Commissioner. This cen- 
tral government would have power over defense, foreign re- 
lations and tariffs, and also immigration, authorizing whatever 
the provincial governments desired on that count within the 
limits of the economic absorptive capacity of each province. 
Were this plan to be accepted in its entirety by Arabs and Jews, 
Great Britain was prepared to admit the much-talked-of 100,- 
ooo Jews at once and further immigrants thereafter. Despite 
this inducement the Jews rejected the plan outright. Chaim 
Weizmann, Zionist leader, dismissed it as having all the disad- 
vantages of the Peel Commission scheme without its advantages. 

When the British Government invited the opposing parties 
to a conference at London in September, the Jewish Agency 
and the Palestine Arabs refused to send representatives. As the 
talks began, it became clear that the Arab states also opposed 
the Morrison plan. Their own plan called for the independence 
of Palestine as a unitary state; the Jews would have represen- 
tation in the legislature, but not over one-third of the total. As 
the conference adjourned early in October, discussions began 
in London between British and Jewish representatives. Presi- 
dent Truman chose this moment to announce American opposi- 
tion to the Morrison plan, reiterating his view that 100,000 
Jews should be admitted and supporting the Jewish Agency's 
proposal for a viable Jewish state in charge of its own immi- 
gration and economic policies. This statement, made with an 
eye to the approaching elections, preceded by a few days a 
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speech by Governor Dewey urging that ‘‘several hundreds of 
thousands of Jews’ be admitted to Palestine. Bevin was par- 
ticularly incensed at Truman’s statement. Given advance notice 
of it, he had begged that it not be made, telling Byrnes that 
Britain was on the road to a Palestine settlement “if only they 
would leave us alone,” but was told that “if it was not issued by 
Mr. Truman a competitive statement would be issued by Mr. 
Dewey.” “I was dealing with the Jewish representatives at the 
time,” he explained later, ‘‘and I had to call it off because 
the whole thing was spoiled.” ° The White House replied that 
the charge that America’s interest in the settlement of Jews in 
Palestine was motivated by partisan and local politics was “most 
unfortunate and misleading.” 

In January 1947 the British Government resumed discus- 
sions with the Jewish Agency. The latter proposed first that the 
mandate be continued, with immigration proceeding until the 
Jews had a majority, when independence would be granted. As 
a compromise the Agency was willing to consider partition, 
providing for the creation of a Jewish state in an “adequate” 
area of Palestine, but Britain was not prepared to advance a 
new partition scheme. In February the British put forward 
their final proposals: Palestine would be placed under a five- 
year British trusteeship, with wide autonomy for local districts 
and communities; in the first two years 96,000 Jews would be 
admitted, after which the High Commissioner would fix the 
rate; after four years a constituent assembly would be elected; 
if the majority of Jews and Arabs could agree, an independent 
state would be established; if not, the U.N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil would advise a course of action. 

When both Arab and Jewish leaders turned down this plan, 
the British Government felt that it had exhausted all alterna- 
tives. Conditions in Palestine were getting worse. Churchill 
demanded that the mandate be turned over to the United Na- 
tions if the United States would not share in “all the blood- 


5 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), February 25, 
1947, 1914. 
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shed, odium, trouble and expense.” Britain’s chief concern, by 
this time, was to be relieved of what had become an intoler- 
able burden. Said Churchill: “We have broken our pledges 
to the Jews. We have not fulfilled the promise made at the 
Election, and, having found ourselves incapable of carrying 
out our policy, we have no right . . . to stay there for motives 
of honour.” ®° Two weeks later Bevin announced that, all else 
having failed, Britain had decided to place the question of 
Palestine before the United Nations. 


3. Report of the U.N. Special Committee 


An “irreconcilable conflict of principles” made it impossible 
for Britain to deal with the situation in Palestine, Bevin ex- 
plained to Parliament. Since the Jews insisted on a sovereign 
Jewish state and the Arabs were determined to resist to the 
last the establishment of Jewish sovereignty in any part of 
Palestine, negotiations could not resolve the problem. A decision 
by a third party was the only way out. According to Bevin, 
the mandatory power was not empowered to make that deci- 
sion. It could not award the country to the Arabs—although 
the White Paper of 1939 had come close to doing that—nor 
to the Jews, nor partition it between them. 

Great Britain chose to submit the problem to the General 
Assembly, the body most representative of world opinion. It 
did so without making any positive proposals on the future 
of Palestine, despite the earlier statement that it would do so, 
and without promising to carry out the Assembly’s recommen- 
dations. The formal note to the Secretary-General, sent on 
April 2, 1947, said nothing about surrendering the mandate 
but merely asked that the matter be put on the agenda of the 
next regular session, when Britain would give an account of 
its administration of the mandate and ask for recommenda- 
tions. Since preliminary study might be necessary, the British 
note proposed that a special Assembly session be called to set 
up a committee to prepare the question for consideration. 

6 Tbid., January 31, 1947, 1350. 
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The first special session of the General Assembly opened at 
Flushing Meadow on April 28, 1947. The Arabs states began 
their campaign by proposing an additional item for the 
agenda: termination of the mandate and declaration of an 
independent Palestine. Had this item been added, the Assem- 
bly would have entered into a discussion of the substance of 
the Palestine question instead of merely setting up a commit- 
tee. A number of members, including the Soviet Union, fa- 
vored the idea, but it was defeated by a 24 to 15 vote. The 
United States voted with the majority, wishing to postpone 
discussion on the merits of the case until the assembly had be- 
fore it a study and recommendations by a special committee. 

Early in the session the Indian delegation raised the ques- 
tion of carrying out whatever recommendations the Assembly 
might make, a matter of some importance since the Assembly 
lacked enforcement powers. Sir Alexander Cadogan, the Brit- 
ish delegate, replied by distinguishing between accepting an 
Assembly recommendation, as his government certainly would, 
and carrying out a policy of which it did not approve, which 
it had no intention of doing. ‘If the United Nations can ac- 
cept a just solution which will be accepted by both parties, it 
could hardly be expected that we should not welcome such a 
solution. All we say . .. is that we should not have the sole 
responsibility for enforcing a solution which is not accepted 
by both parties and which we cannot reconcile with our con- 
science.” * 

The establishment of the special committee raised one ma- 
jor controversial point: whether the five great powers would be 
represented on it. Argentina, the Soviet Union and others 
maintained that the big powers should be given a share of 
responsibility from the start of the inquiry. The United States 
favored confining it to the smaller nations, in order to increase 
the chances of getting agreed recommendations. Moreover, as 
there were sound and obvious reasons for excluding Great 
Britain, many delegations felt that the other four should also 


TUnited Nations, Official Records of the First Special Session of the General 
Assembly, Il, 184. 
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be excluded. An Australian proposal for a committee of eleven, 
none of them great powers, was finally adopted by the Assem- 
bly’s Political Committee. Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Neth- 
erlands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay, all proposed by the Unit- 
ed States, were elected. Australia, Guatemala, India and Yugo- 
slavia completed the slate. The committee was given broad 
powers of investigation and directed to submit proposals for a 
solution of the problem of Palestine. 

When these decisions of the Political Committee were dis- 
cussed in plenary session, Gromyko attracted considerable at- 
tention with a speech giving some hint of the Soviet views on 
Palestine. Soviet propaganda had been stressing Palestine’s 
right to independence. This was the same language the Arabs 
were talking. Gromyko’s speech of May 14, however, sur- 
prised and pleased the Jews by proposing that, if bad Arab- 
Jewish relations made impossible the creation of a single state, 
Palestine should be divided into two independent states, one 
Arab and one Jewish. One of the main Soviet objectives was 
the withdrawal of British forces from Palestine. Hence the 
preference for immediate independence, in one form or an- 
other, over an arrangement for continuing the mandate or sub- 
stituting a trusteeship. 

On the following day the Assembly adopted by a vote of 
45 to 7 the proposal for a special committee. Only Turkey and 
Afghanistan joined the Arab states in voting against it. The 
Assembly also adopted a Norwegian resolution calling on all 
governments and peoples, and particularly the inhabitants of 
Palestine, to refrain from the threat or use of force or any 
other action which might create an atmosphere prejudicial to 
an early settlement. 

The United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP) held its first meeting on May 26 at Lake Success, 
and its last on August 31 at Geneva. Between these dates it 
made a careful investigation of conditions in Palestine. Although 
the Arab Higher Committee refused all cooperation, the U.N. 
Committee heard representatives of the Arab states present 
their views. It soon ruled out the extreme solutions proposed 
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by Arabs and Jews. On a number of points it reached unani- 
mous agreement: that the mandate should be terminated and 
independence granted at the earliest possible date; that in the 
transition period the authority administering Palestine and 
charged with preparing it for independence should be re- 
sponsible to the United Nations; that there should be adequate 
protection of the holy places and religious interests, and of 
democratic principles and the rights of minorities; that the 
preservation of the economic unity of Palestine is indispen- 
sable to the life and development of the country and its peo- 
ples; and that the Assembly should take immediate action on 
the problem of displaced European Jews. 

When it came to how “independence” should be granted, 
the final UNSCOP report was divided into majority and mi- 
nority proposals. Seven members (Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay) went 
on record in favor of partitioning Palestine into independent 
Jewish and Arab states, the city of Jerusalem to be placed un- 
der international trusteeship. To the Jewish state was assigned 
the coastal plain (including Haifa, Tel Aviv and Jaffa), east- 
ern Galilee, and the Beersheba-Negeb area in the south. The 
Arab state would include central Palestine (except Jerusalem) 
plus small areas in the northwest and southwest. The Jews 
would have the best agricultural land, and also the possibility 
of developing the Negeb area to make room for more immi- 
grants. They would also have in their state an Arab popula- 
tion as large as their own, 407,000 (plus 90,000 Bedouins) 
as against 498,000 Jews. The Arab state would contain only 
10,000 Jews and 725,000 Arabs. The Committee found it im- 
possible to give the two states continuous frontiers. The map, 
consequently, presents a rather strange appearance, with the 
three sections of each state joined together at two “meeting 
places,” each a “small unbuilt area which would be a con- 
dominium.’”’ Obviously, such boundaries would be absurd if 
they were to represent real barriers to the movement of per- 
sons and goods. This point the Committee met by its recom- 
mendation for economic union. 
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Independence would be granted to the two states after a 
transitional period of two years and after each had adopted a 
democratic constitution, made a declaration to the United Na- 
tions with respect to the holy places and religious and minority 
rights, and signed a ten-year treaty of economic union. Eco- 
nomic union was to cover customs, currency, transportation 
lines of common interest and the ports of Haifa and Jaffa, and 
joint economic development. A joint economic board, com- 
posed of three members from each state and three foreigners 
appointed by the U.N. Economic and Social Council, could 
make decisions binding on the two states. 

In the period of transition before partition took place, ac- 
cording to the majority plan, Britain would continue adminis- 
tration of the mandate “under auspices of the United Nations 
and on such conditions and under such supervision as may be 
agreed upon between the United Kingdom and the United Na- 
tions, and if so desired, with the assistance of one or more 
members of the United Nations.” During that period 150,000 
Jews would be admitted to the future Jewish state, and within 
the proposed Jewish state the restrictive land regulations of 
1939 would not apply. While the British remained tempor- 
arily in charge of administration, Jews and Arabs were to lay 
the political foundation of their new states, establish constitu- 
ent assemblies and finally provisional governments to make 
the required declarations to the United Nations and to sign 
the treaty of economic union. 

Admitting the many difficulties of partition, the majority 
stated the belief that “the setting is one from which, with good 
will and a spirit of cooperation, may arise a rebirth in his- 
torical surroundings of the genius of each people. . . . The 
Jews bring to the land the social dynamism and scientific 
method of the West; the Arabs confront them with individu- 
alism and intuitive understanding of life. Here then, in this 
close association, through the natural emulation of each other 
can be evolved a synthesis of the two civilizations . . .” 8 


8 United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, Report to the General Assem- 


bly (Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Supple- 
ment 11), I, 52. 
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Three members of the Special Committee were not con- 
vinced by the majority arguments. India, Iran and Yugoslavia, 
all with Moslem inhabitants and more sympathetic to the Arab 
viewpoint, recommended creation of a federal state. Australia 
remained aloof, holding that the Committee should make 
unanimous recommendations or none at all. The partition 
plan, according to the minority, attempted to achieve essential 
economic unity after first creating political disunity, which 
made it impossible. In the view of the minority, it was possible 
to foster among Jews and Arabs a will to cooperate in a fed- 
eral state. Partition was held to be an anti-Arab solution, while 
federalism would meet the interests of both peoples. After a 
three-year transitional period, during which Palestine would 
be administered by an authority named by the U.N. General 
Assembly and would draw up a constitution, its independence 
as a federal state with Jewish and Arab provinces would be 
declared. In the three-year period, immigration was to be per- 
mitted in such volume as not to exceed the absorptive capa- 
city of the country, having due regard to the rights of the ex- 
isting population, as determined by an international commis- 
sion. Thereafter, immigration policies would be the responsi- 
bility of the federal government of Palestine. This govern- 
ment would have a two-chamber legislature, one with equal 
Arab and Jewish representation, the other elected according 
to proportional representation. 

In submitting its report to the General Assembly, the Spe- 
cial Committee noted its lack of unanimity and its agreement 
on a number of findings and principles from which the ma- 
jority and minority plans were drawn. This agreement, the 
Committee hoped, would assist the Assembly “in solving a 
question whose complexity and numerous aspects, some of 
them fraught with so much human tragedy, have frustrated 
all previous efforts.” 


4. The Assembly Votes for Partition 


In the first round of speeches at the second session of the 
General Assembly Secretary Marshall, for the United States, 
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said that “great weight” should be given to the UNSCOP 
recommendations. The Soviet Union postponed showing its 
hand. Delegates of the Arab states reiterated their firm oppo- 
sition to partition. To relieve the heavily burdened Political 
Committee, the Assembly set up an ad hoc Committee on Pal- 
estine. Evatt of Australia received the chairmanship as a con- 
solation prize for his failure to win the presidency of the As- 
sembly. Before the Committee were three items: the original 
British proposal placing the Palestine question before the As- 
sembly, the UNSCOP report, and a proposal of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia for termination of the mandate and recognition of the 
independence of Palestine. 

Great Britain’s plans, of crucial importance to any decision 
the United Nations might make, were announced by Colonial 
Secretary Creech Jones to the Committee on September 26. 
His government, he said, accepted the twelve agreed recom- 
mendations of the UNSCOP report. He singled out for special 
approval those which called for termination of the mandate, 
early independence for Palestine, and Assembly action on dis- 
placed persons in Europe. Britain proposed to give up its man- 
date over Palestine and to withdraw its administration and 
armed forces. As to enforcing a solution recommended by the 
Assembly, this the British would do only if it were acceptable 
to both Arabs and Jews, a remote eventuality. They would 
impose no solution by force of arms. British participation with 
other states in enforcing a settlement would depend on its 
“inherent justice” and on how much force was required. The 
Manchester Guardian called this carrying caution to the point 
of cowardice. “The scruples of the British Government would 
be more impressive,” it commented, “if it had not, during the 
past two years, been trying to impose on the Jews by force 
of arms a situation acceptable to the Arabs.” ® 

Statements of the American and of the Soviet position on 
Palestine, long postponed, were eagerly awaited. The United 
States, after assuring both Jews and Arabs of its sympathy 
and understanding, finally came out for partition. But it hoped 
9 Manchester Guardian, September 27, 1947. 
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that certain modifications would be made in the majority rec- 
ommendations of the UNSCOP report. The most important of 
these was the inclusion of Jaffa, an Arab city, in the Arab 
state even though it would be an enclave in Jewish territory. 
Herschel Johnson, the American delegate, said that the United 
States was prepared to participate in a United Nations pro- 
gram of economic aid to Palestine. In regard to the mainten- 
ance of order during the transitional period, he suggested a 
special U.N. volunteer force. He said nothing about offering 
troops for use in Palestine. Reluctance on the part of Congress 
to authorize the sending of troops could be taken for granted. 
Support of partition was primarily a White House policy. 
In the State Department and the defense departments there 
were serious doubts of the wisdom of a course which might 
throw the Arab states into the arms of the Russians. Where 
Russia stood was still uncertain. On the Special Committee 
Czechoslovakia had supported partition while Yugoslavia had 
recommended a federal solution. Then, on October 13, Sem- 
yon K. Tsarapkin, outlined the Soviet position. Arabs and 
Jews, he said, both had a right to self-determination, and the 
problem of the Jews in Palestine could not be separated from 
that of the Jews im Europe. Because of Arab-Jewish tension 
the plan for a federal Palestine was impractical. The U.S.S.R., 
accordingly, supported partition as the only acceptable alter- 
native. The motives behind this Soviet policy were a subject 
of speculation among other delegations. Apparently the Sovi- 
ets did not put a high estimate on the advantages to be gained 
in the Middle East by backing the existing Arab governments 
on Palestine.*® Their main object seemed to be to see the Brit- 
ish out. Of the alternative solutions, partition, which probably 
would lead to Jewish-Arab strife and would require enforce- 
ment by U.N. police measures, seems to have recommended 
itself as: offering the best opportunities for the increase of 
Soviet influence in the Middle East. 
10]. Sedin, “The Arab League,” New Times, March 10, 1948, 8-12, gives the 


Soviet view of the Arab League as a tool of British imperialism and unrepre- 
sentative of the Arab peoples. 
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To facilitate its work the ad hoc Committee on Palestine 
created three subcommittees, one to draw up a detailed plan 
based on the majority recommendations of the UNSCOP re- 
port, the other to draft a plan elaborating the Arab proposals 
for an independent unitary state, and a third to try to get 
agreement between the Arabs and the Jews. The federation 
scheme, a possible compromise, received scant support and was 
not pursued further. The membership of the first two sub- 
committees was limited in each case to states supporting the 
proposal under discussion. In the first the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. were joined by two members of the Soviet bloc 
(Czechoslovakia and Poland), two British dominions (Canada 
and South Africa), and three Latin American states (Guate- 
mala, Uruguay and Venezuela). The second was composed of 
the six Arab states, Pakistan and Afghanistan; Colombia was 
also named but withdrew when it failed to persuade the Com- 
mittee to include other non-Moslem states. 

The first subcommittee, under the able chairmanship of 
Lester Pearson of Canada, ironed out disagreements in regard 
to boundaries, economic union, the administration of Jerusa- 
lem, and procedures for implementation. Jaffa was assigned to 
the proposed Arab state. The United States also favored giv- 
ing the Arabs the Negeb, which though sparsely populated 
was more Arab than Jewish and important for their lines of 
communication. This proposal was voted down, but later the 
ad hoc Committee agreed to give the Arab state an area in- 
cluding Beersheba and another sector along the Egyptian fron- 
tier. These boundary changes shifted approximately 80,000 
Arabs from the Jewish state, but still left within it a minority 
of over 400,000 Arabs along with 498,000 Jews. The changes 
made in the economic union were aimed at increasing the pow- 
ers of the proposed Joint Economic Board and ensuring non- 
discrimination. The Trusteeship Council was to be directed to 
work out a statute for the City of Jerusalem that would pro- 
tect the interests of the three great religious faiths. 

How to put partition into effect was the big problem. Armed 
force would probably be necessary to maintain order in the 
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transitional period preceding independence. Could the British 
troops already in the country stay on for this job? The United 
States, wishing to avoid the uncertainties of a transitional pe- 
riod for which American, or Soviet, troops might have to be 
sent to Palestine, proposed a direct transfer of authority from 
the United Kingdom to the two new sovereign states on July 1, 
1948, with the advice and assistance of a commission ap- 
pointed by the Assembly.’? The U.S.S.R. favored early termin- 
ation of the mandate, followed by a one-year transitional pe- 
riod during which a commission acting under the authority of 
the Security Council would govern Palestine. The British Gov- 
ernment proceeded to set its own timetable for withdrawal 
from Palestine without regard to the wishes of the Assembly. 
It named August 1, 1948, as the date for completing military 
evacuation, saying that British civil administration would not 
necessarily remain that long. So long as the mandate was in 
force the British administration would not share governmental 
authority. At the moment it ended, a U.N. commission might 
assume control but Britain would not formally transfer its 
authority to Jewish and Arab provisional governments. British 
forces would maintain order in the areas they occupied but 
would not be available for the enforcement of a settlement 
“against either Arabs or Jews.” Both the Soviet and the US. 
delegations criticized Britain’s uncooperative attitude. Johnson 
complained that the declarations of the mandatory power were 
creating “almost unsurmountable difficulties” in the implemen- 
tation of a solution. The subcommittee finally accepted a com- 


11 Where sovereignty over Palestine resided was a question for debate by inter- 
national lawyers. The territory was ceded by Turkey to the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers of the first World War, which had assigned the mandate to Great 
Britain, with the approval of the League of Nations. The Allied and Associated 
Powers were now forgotten, and the League did not exist. The United Nations 
was the logical body to consider “the future of Palestine’’ when Britain was 
ready to give up the mandate. Palestine, said Herschel Johnson to the General 
Assembly, was not a state but “a ward of the international community,” of 
which the General Assembly was the effective voice in determining the new 
forms and structures of government to prevail in Palestine after termination of 
the mandate (United Nations, General Assembly, Document A/P.V.124, 70). 
Several months later, however, Austin stated that on the termination of the 
mandate the United Nations would not itself succeed to responsibility for gov- 
erning Palestine (United Nations, Security Council, Document S/P.V.271, 26-31). 
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promise proposal. The mandate was to end by August 1, 1948; 
the independent Arab and Jewish states would come into ex- 
istence by October 1, 1948; the Assembly would appoint a 
commission of five small powers, to which the administration 
of Palestine would be progressively turned over as the man- 
datory power withdrew its armed forces; the commission would 
establish in each state a provisional council of government 
which would progressively receive full responsibility for the 
areas under the control of the commission in the transitional 
period; the commission, following the recommendations of 
the Assembly and any instructions it might receive from the 
Security Council, would prepare the way for the independence 
of the two states and the establishment of economic union. 

The ad hoc Committee, taking up the reports of the two 
subcommittees, rejected without much ado the recommenda- 
tions of the second, which proposed, among other things, a 
unitary, democratic and independent state of Palestine with 
guarantees of minority rights. The recommendations of the 
first subcommittee, with minor amendments, were then ac- 
cepted by a vote of 25 to 13 with 17 abstentions. This was 
no rousing demonstration of support for partition. Its oppo- 
nents, plus those who had sufficient doubts and hesitations 
to abstain despite the fact that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union voted in favor, numbered 30, a 
clear majority. 

The 25 to 13 vote in the Committee was one short of the 
two-thirds majority which was necessary for the partition reso- 
lution to gain the approval of the Assembly. The Assembly 
having completed its other business, all attention was focused 
on Palestine. As the final vote approached, the atmosphere 
was extraordinarily tense. At the last moment the Arab states 
intimated that they might accept federation, but by then it 
was too late, although the Assembly put off voting for 24 
hours at the suggestion of Parodi of France, who hoped that 
a compromise might be reached. These last few days were a 
time of feverish lobbying and behind-the-scenes negotiation. 
Charges of American pressure on six states which had indi- 
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cated their intention of opposing partition (Haiti, Liberia, 
Ethiopia, China, the Philippines, and Greece) were heard in 
many quarters. The U.S. delegation seems not to have exerted 
pressure on these states. Certainly it did not use persuasion to 
the extent that it did in seeking support for the American pro- 
posals on Greece and the “Little Assembly.” 

Undoubtedly, however, there was a good deal of “unofficial” 
pressure. The comments of two informed observers, one a 
supporter and the other a critic of the partition resolution, are 
worth citing. Sumner Welles writes: “By direct order of the 
White House every form of pressure, direct and indirect, was 
brought to bear by American officials upon those countries out- 
side of the Moslem world that were known to be either un- 
certain or opposed to partition. Representatives or intermedi- 
aries were employed by the White House to make sure that 
the necessary majority would at length be secured.” ** Kermit 
Roosevelt writes: ‘The delegates of those six nations and their 
home governments as well were swamped with telegrams, 
phone calls, letters, and visitations. Many of the telegrams, 
particularly, were from Congressmen, and others as well in- 
voked the name and prestige of the United States Government. 
An ex-Governor, a prominent Democrat with White House 
and other connections, personally telephoned Haiti urging that 
its delegation be instructed to change its vote... . A well- 
known economist also close to the White House, and acting 
in liaison capacity for the Zionist organization, exerted his 
powers of persuasion upon the Liberian delegate. Both states 
reversed themselves and voted for partition.” 1° 

On November 29 the Assembly voted. Thirty-three affirma- 
tive votes gave the partition resolution its two-thirds majority. 
Thirteen votes were cast against it, those of Afghanistan, India, 
Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Greece and Cuba, in addition to the six 
Arab states. Ten countries abstained, including Great Britain, 
China, Ethiopia and Yugoslavia. That six Latin American 


12 Sumner Welles, We Need Not Fail (Boston, 1948), 63. 
13 Kermit Roosevelt, “The Partition of Palestine: A Lesson in Pressure Politics,” 
Middle East Journal, 1, January, 1948, 14-15. 
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states also abstained tends to refute the charge that the United 
States exerted pressure to line up votes for partition. 

For the Zionists November 29 was a day of great rejoicing. 
They had originally hoped to have all Palestine, but now they 
were willing to accept a part of it, as an irreducible minimum, 
to make possible a Jewish state and continued immigration. 
For the Arabs it was a day of defeat, but a defeat which they 
refused to accept. Representatives of the Arab states walked 
from the Assembly hall and announced that they did not con- 
sider themselves bound by the resolution. Their stand removed 
all doubt that the problem of enforcement would be a real 
one. Supporters of partition believed it not unmanageable. 
After the long record of unsuccessful proposals, here at last 
was a solution which had behind it the prestige of the United 
Nations and had been accepted by a clear majority of the na- 
tions of the world including the two strongest powers. But 
difficulties were not long in appearing. The U.N. commission, 
appointed to supervise and carry through the transfer of au- 
thority to the two new states, was composed of Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Bolivia, Panama and the Philippines. These states 
were “disinterested,” but they did not have the prestige and 
authority for such a demanding assignment. And it soon be- 
came evident that the commission, and the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations, would not be given adequate support from states 
which had been most vocal in favor of partition. The main 
scene of the struggle over partition had shifted, meanwhile, 
from Lake Success to Palestine. 


5. The Problem of Enforcement 


Trygve Lie declared to the five-member Palestine Commis- 
sion at its first meeting on January 9, 1948: “You are entitled 
to be confident that in the event it should prove necessary, the 
Security Council will assume the full measure of responsibility 
in implementation of the Assembly's resolution.” ** Nothing, 
as it turned out, could have been further from the fact. There 


14 United Nations, General Assembly, Document A/AC.21/SR.1,2. 
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was no question of the gravity of the situation confronting the 
Council. The Arab world had reacted immediately and vio- 
lently to the Assembly's resolution for partition. The Arab 
plan of action for the moment was guerrilla warfare, in which 
Palestine Arabs were increasingly helped by volunteers from 
outside Palestine who were openly supported by the Arab 
governments. Daily the fighting grew in intensity. 

Even had there been peace in Palestine, the problems before 
the Palestine Commission would have been formidable. Its 
job included arranging the transfer of authority from Great 
Britain and the establishment of Jewish and Arab provisional 
councils; delimiting the frontiers; controlling the militia to be 
established in each state; and preparing the economic union of 
the two states. The Assembly’s resolution had laid down a 
timetable. By February 1 Britain was to ‘‘use its best endeav- 
ors’ to evacuate a seaport and its hinterland in the proposed 
Jewish state for immigration. By April 1, the Commission was 
to have established provisional councils of government. By 
this same date the required undertaking in regard to economic 
union was to be put into force. By August 1 the mandate was 
to be ended and all British forces withdrawn. Finally, by Octo- 
ber 1 the two new states were to come into being. By this 
timetable the success or failure of the Assembly's plan could be 
measured. In fact the only date met was the date for the termi- 
nation of the mandate and the British withdrawal. 

In view of Britain’s known reluctance to do anything to fa- 
cilitate partition, the Assembly was either optimistic or naive 
in basing so much of its plan on the assumption of British co- 
operation. Bevin referred to the Assembly recommendation as 
a “decision,” which Britain had “no intention of opposing,” 
but Creech Jones made it clear, when he told Parliament in 
December that enforcement was the United Nations’ problem, 
that British troops would not be used to enforce a decision 
against Arabs or Jews.’® He found it disturbing that the Pales- 
tine Commission would go to its task with inadequate support 


15 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), December 11, 
12, 1947, 1217 ff., 1402, 1405. 
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for its decisions. Creech Jones left no doubt that from Britain 
it could expect no support, not even measures to simplify its 
task. Britain had no intention of progressively turning over 
administrative authority to the Commission. It would not sur- 
render any authority until the day it laid down the mandate. 
Since increased Jewish immigration would make the British 
position more difficult, Britain informed the Commission in 
January that it would not be feasible to open a seaport. London 
also announced its decision to terminate the mandate on May 
15 and told the Commission, which under the Assembly's reso- 
lution was to assume unprecedented responsibilities, that it 
would not be permitted to enter Palestine until May 1. It was 
natural that the Commission should have been sharply critical 
of Britain’s attitude. 

The British opinion that partition would not work was 
strengthened by what happened since the Assembly’s vote. Brit- 
ain was not going to jeopardize its ties with the Arab states, or 
alienate the two new dominions, Pakistan and India, in a vain 
attempt to make it work. Although the United States, in De- 
cember, placed an embargo on all shipments of arms to the 
Middle East, Britain continued to send arms, in accordance 
with existing treaty obligations, to Egypt, Transjordan, and 
Iraq.’® Its interest in the Middle East remained strong despite 
plans for a great base in Kenya and an imperial lifeline run- 
ning further to the south than Suez. Britain’s Middle Eastern 
position was by no means as secure as London would have 
liked. Cyprus and east Africa were firmly held. The former 
Italian colonies remained conveniently under British control. 
But Palestine was to be abandoned, even including the Negeb 
area near the Suez Canal. Egypt was insisting on the evacuation 
of all British troops; and Iraq in January 1948 rejected, to the 
accompaniment of riots and a change of government, a treaty 
of alliance which its prime minister had signed in London. 
16 Defense Minister Alexander announced, however, that no additional promises 
of military aid had been made to Arab countries and that these commitments 
would be reconsidered if it should appear that the arms were being diverted to 


Palestine (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Weekly Hansard, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948), 223. 
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The Sudan, a region of great strategic importance, remained 
under Anglo-Egyptian condominium, which in fact meant Brit- 
ish control, but this situation was strongly challenged by Egypt. 
The tentative agreement reached in October 1946 on revision 
of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 had broken down on that 
issue. Britain still hoped to reach understandings with Egypt 
and Iraq and to maintain its predominant influence in Trans- 
jordan, to which it had granted independence in 1946, and whose 
Arab Legion it had trained and supplied. Access to the oil of 
the Middle East was vital to Britain, and this could not be 
secured from bases in east Africa. It required strong points in 
the Arab countries of the Middle East; hence Britain required 
the friendship of the Arab League. These factors, added to 
the lessons of their own experience in Palestine, determined the 
negative and even obstructive British attitude on partition. 
The first special report of the Palestine Commission to the 
Security Council dealt with the problem of security in Pales- 
tine. The Commission reported that it could not implement the 
Assembly’s resolution unless it had military force to keep 
order when it assumed control. The Arabs were actively en- 
gaged in fighting partition. They would have none of the pro- 
jected three-piece Arab state. Their opposition made it impos- 
sible to establish in these areas either a provisional council of 
government or a militia to act under the authority of the Com- 
mission, nor was it possible to do this in the areas assigned to 
the Jews because of the British decision not to permit it during 
the life of the mandate. Warning that it would have to step 
into a ‘security vacuum” when the mandate ended, the Com- 
mission urged prompt action by the Security Council to estab- 
lish a non-Palestinian force which alone could enable the 
Commission to discharge its responsibilities. Without such 
a force, ‘the period immediately following the termination of 
the mandate will be a period of uncontrolled, widespread 
strife and bloodshed in Palestine, including the City of Jeru- 
salem.” '* The entire partition plan, as the Commission’s chair- 


1TU.N. Palestine Commission, First Special Report to the Security Council: 
The Problem of Security in Palestine, A/AC.21/9, February 16, 1948, 19. 
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man, Karel Lisicky of Czechoslovakia, pointed out, hinged on 
this security aspect. Without it there could be no economic 
union, and without economic union the crazy-quilt map of 
Palestine drawn by the Assembly made no sense at all. 

When the Security Council met on February 24, it had to 
decide what to do about this report and the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. The resolution made three general requests of the Coun- 
cil: (1) to take certain specific measures such as guiding and 
instructing the Palestine Commission, taking whatever action 
it deemed proper if provisional councils in the two states could 
not be established, and considering sympathetically applica- 
tions of the two new states for U.N. membership; (2) to con- 
sider whether the situation in Palestine constituted a threat to 
the peace; (3) to determine that any attempt to alter by force 
the settlement envisaged by the partition resolution would be 
a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of agression 
under Article 39 of the Charter. 

While Britain took a back seat in the Security Council’s de- 
liberation, the United States did not. Austin submitted a draft 
resolution endorsing the Assembly’s partition resolution, ac- 
cepting the request addressed to the Council by the Assembly, 
and establishing a committee of the five permanent members 
to suggest recommendations to be made to the Palestine Com- 
mission and to consider whether the existing situation consti- 
tuted a threat to international peace and security; finally, this 
committee would consult with the interested parties, Great 
Britain, and the Palestine Commission on implementation of 
the Assembly's resolution. In presenting the U.S. proposal 
Austin discussed the Council’s legal authority to act in Pales- 
tine, noting the distinction between enforcing a political settle- 
ment, whether recommended by the Assembly or by the Coun- 
cil itself, which it could not do under the Charter, and acting 
in the event of a threat to or breach of the peace, which it 
could do. The line of distinction in such a case as Palestine 
might be very thin. The Assembly's resolution itself had asked 
the Council to consider any attempt to alter by force the parti- 
tion settlement a threat to the peace or an act of aggression. It 
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was true, of course, that the Assembly's Palestine resolution, 
like those on the Balkans and Korea, was no more than a rec- 
ommendation. However, because of the special circumstances 
and the manner in which the question came before the United 
Nations, it was generally considered to be a decision, and the 
mandatory power, in “accepting” it and announcing a date 
for withdrawal, acted on it as such. Austin’s statement, in any 
case, was an indication that the United States was not going 
to take a broad interpretation of the Charter on this issue for 
the purpose of strengthening the United Nations and seeing 
that adequate measures, including force if necessary, were 
taken to put into effect a solution accepted by two-thirds of 
the United Nations.’* “We must interpret the General Assem- 
bly resolution,” he said, “as meaning that the United Nations 
measures to implement this resolution are peaceful meas- 
ures.” 

The Security Council proved to be decidedly cool toward the 
idea of enforcement measures to carry through the partition of 
Palestine. Britain, China, Argentina and Colombia had ab- 
stained from voting on partition in the Assembly. Syria had 
voted against it. France was not an enthusiastic supporter. 
When the U.S. delegation put before the Council the proposal 
to accept the Assembly's requests, only five members voted for 
it. All that remained of the U.S. resolution, when the Council 
finished voting on its individual paragraphs, was a request 
that the five permanent members consult and make an appeal 
to all governments and peoples, particularly those in and 
around Palestine, to prevent or reduce the Palestine disorders. 
The other American suggestions were defeated. 

When the Council met again on March 19, after two weeks 
in which all members had the opportunity to appraise the situ- 
ation, the U.S. delegation exploded a bombshell. Austin an- 
nounced that his government favored a temporary U.N. trustee- 
18 Benjamin V. Cohen, former Counselor of the Department of State, criticized 
this strict construction of the Charter as out of line with our general policy of 
strengthening the United Nations and our interpretation of the Charter on other 


issues (New York Herald Tribune, March 16, 17, 1948). 
19 United Nations, Security Council, S$/P.V.260, March 2, 1948, 27 f. 
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ship over Palestine in order to maintain peace and to give Jews 
and Arabs a further opportunity to reach agreement. Establish- 
ment of the trusteeship, Austin said, would be without preju- 
dice to the eventual political settlement. Presumably, partition 
might still be the ultimate solution, but the U.N. delegates and 
the American public, quite naturally, interpreted the American 
move as a striking reversal of policy. The United States had 
abandoned the idea that the United Nations should carry 
through the Assembly’s partition plan in the manner laid down 
in the resolution of November 29. What was behind this re- 
versal ? 

Austin explained to the Council that it seemed generally 
agreed, judging from the vote against accepting the Assembly’s 
requests, that the partition plan could not be implemented by 
peaceful means. Hence for the immediate future another ap- 
proach, such as trusteeship, had to be tried. Events since No- 
vember had, indeed, revealed some of the false assumptions 
made by many who had then supported partition. One such as- 
sumption was that the Arabs, while they might talk a good 
fight, would not offer serious resistance. Another was that the 
British would cooperate. Neither Arab nor British statements 
at the Assembly justified such optimism, but it existed none- 
theless. Perhaps a more fundamental miscalculation was the 
expectation that the United States and other supporters of 
partition would take the steps necessary to enforce it. The 
arrangements for implementation, in the light of events which 
could have been foreseen, were plainly inadequate. The Pales- 
tine Commission, whose members had come to be known as the 
five lonely pilgrims, had behind it the authority neither of the 
Security Council nor of the great powers. The Soviet Union 
and the United States had been together in backing partition in 
November. The former continued to support it consistently in 
the Security Council discussions. But no concerted steps were 
taken to put it into effect. 

Soviet-American relations were a definite part of the Pales- 
tine picture in March 1948, and they did not make for a con- 
certed effort to enforce partition. In the Security Council 
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Gromyko charged the United States with full responsibility 
for killing partition because of oil interests and military-stra- 
tegic factors in the Middle East. The United States did not 
suddenly discover these interests between November 29, 1947, 
and March 19, 1948. Secretary of Defense Forrestal and the 
Middle East experts in the State Department had long been 
aware of their importance and their relation to the Palestine 
imbroglio. At the time that the President decided to support 
partition, other factors were given greater weight. Since then 
Washington found cause for increasing concern over the hos- 
tility shown toward the United States throughout the Arab 
world, the refusal of Syria to ratify a pipeline concession al- 
ready promised, and the possibility that major American con- 
cessions might be cancelled. The Middle East oil supply, be- 
sides being important to the United States from the long-term 
strategic point of view, was immediately needed for the Eu- 
ropean recovery program. 

In March 1948 America’s Palestine policy, like almost all 
other aspects of its foreign relations, was being considered 
more than ever before in the light of the increased tension with 
the Soviet Union. Official Washington was keeping its eye on 
the possibility of Soviet penetration and expansion into the 
Middle East. Soviet pressure on Turkey was continuing. Mos- 
cow had suffered a setback when the Iranian parliament, en- 
couraged by the United States, rejected the Soviet oil conces- 
sion negotiated in 1946, but a series of strong Soviet notes, 
accusing Iran of an unfriendly attitude and of hostile prepara- 
tions, in collaboration with the United States, against the 
Soviet Union, seemed to foreshadow further forward moves. 
In the unsettled state of the Middle East the United States did 
not want to see Soviet troops in Palestine for the purpose of 
enforcing the partition plan. Nor did it wish to send American 
troops, and the smaller countries were not anxious to supply 
military contingents. Yet it was clear that without force the 
General Assembly’s recommendation could not be put into 
effect. All these considerations contributed to the reversal of 
the American position. 
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The actual proposals which the United States placed before 
the Security Council, and which it approved, were two: for a 
truce in Palestine, to be arranged between the Jewish Agency 
and the Arab Higher Committee, and for a request to the Sec- 
retary General to convoke a special session of the General As- 
sembly. The trusteeship proposal was held in reserve. 

The Assembly came together on April 16 for its second 
special session on Palestine in an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and bewilderment. Some members still supported partition, 
notably the U.S.S.R. But the failure of the Security Council to 
enforce it had created a new situation. The United States had 
taken the initiative in burying, for the present at least, the plan 
which it had defended the previous November as “the most 
practicable and most just present solution.” The initiative 
rested with the United States to convince the new session of 
the Assembly that some other solution was more practical, 
easier to enforce, and less likely to lead to bloodshed. There 
was not much time, for a deadline which could not be ignored 
was approaching—May 15, the date of the termination of the 
mandate. If the United Nations could not find a solution by 
that time there was every sign that full-scale Arab-Jewish war 
would erupt in Palestine. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


CRISIS IN THE UNITED NATIONS (1) 


THE UNITED NATIONS organization, on which rested the 
world’s hopes for peace, had no easy time in the first two years 
of its existence. It had been hoped that the great powers could 
agree on the fundamentals of a just peace settlement, which 
the organization would then uphold. The burden was on the 
Big Three. They had borne the brunt of the struggle against 
the Axis. By their wartime agreements they had already begun 
to trace the outlines of the postwar world. Theirs was the 
power and theirs the responsibility. To the Allied states im- 
mediately concerned the Charter left the task of making the 
necessary settlements with the enemy states. It also placed on 
the five permanent members of the Security Council (U.S.A., 
U.K., U.S.S.R., France and China) a major share of the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining international peace and security 
until such time as the Security Council should have armed 
forces at its disposal. 

Unfortunately for the new organization, the divisions among 
the great powers delayed the peace settlements and were im- 
mediately reflected in the various U.N. bodies. The Security 
Council, which had to deal with a series of disputes in areas 
where Soviet interests clashed with those of the United States 
and Great Britain, proved unable to take effective action. The 
Soviet veto several times blocked decisions, yet even had there 
been no right of veto the result would have been much the 
same, for the underlying difficulty lay not so much in the Char- 
ter as in the widening gulf between the policies of the western 


1See Articles 106 and 107. The five permanent members were to “consult with 
one another and as occasion requires with other Members of the United Na- 
tions with a view to such joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security.” 
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powers and the Soviet Union. In the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council, whose powers were limited to 
discussion and recommendation, the east-west split was also 
very much in evidence but was less devastating in its effect, since 
here there was no veto. 

The autumn session of the General Assembly in 1946 was 
the scene of bitter disputes but nevertheless did much to estab- 
lish the United Nations as a going concern. Coinciding with 
the final agreement in the Council of Foreign Ministers on the 
five minor peace treaties, that session gave some ground for 
hope that the new organization was gradually gaining in 
strength and prestige and eventually would be able to perform 
the tasks set for it by the Charter. Such hopes were not en- 
couraged by the events of the year 1947. Differences grew 
sharper. The Security Council was still not able to find solu- 
tions for the issues brought before it. The General Assembly 
was able to vote recommendations, as on Greece, Korea and 
Palestine, but lacked the power to put them into effect. 

The United States and Great Britain had hoped that the 
Soviet Union would choose the path of world cooperation, 
would observe the “purposes and principles” of the United 
Nations set forth in Articles 1 and 2 of the Charter, and would 
not be insensitive to world opinion. They felt that their policies 
had wide support among the governments and peoples of the 
world; they were therefore generally willing to see the United 
Nations take up major controversial questions and to accept 
majority decisions. The Soviet leaders, however, did not con- 
ceive of the United Nations as having the right to interfere 
with Soviet policies and actions in areas they considered of 
vital interest, such as the Balkans, Iran and Korea. They were 
not moved by a world opinion expressing itself through “capi- 
talist” governments and the “capitalist’’ press, regarded as by 
nature hostile to the Soviet Union. Soviet spokesmen stated on 
many occasions that they would not be intimidated by the votes 
of ‘‘mechanical majorities.” Other states, they said, were at- 
tempting to subvert the principle of the unanimity of the five 
permanent members, the keystone of the entire U.N. structure. 
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Meanwhile they continued to use U.N. meetings as a sounding 
board for propaganda. 

To meet Soviet moves in Europe, the Middle East and else- 
where, the United States acted sometimes through the United 
Nations, sometimes directly. In dealing with threats to the in- 
dependence of Greece, for example, the United States took the 
lead in seeking appropriate action by the United Nations on 
the issue of frontier violations; at the same time it undertook 
to stabilize the situation in Greece by giving direct economic 
aid to the Greek Government and, in addition, military sup- 
plies and advice to help the Greek army crush the Communist- 
led guerrillas. Both methods put a strain on the United Nations. 
Attempts to use U.N. machinery to carry through measures 
strongly opposed by the Soviet Union produced Soviet vetoes in 
the Security Council and Soviet boycotts of U.N. bodies set up 
by General Assembly resolutions. Bold resolutions, not en- 
forced, damaged rather than added to the prestige of the 
United Nations when Albania or Bulgaria or the Arabs of 
Palestine were able to refuse cooperation and get away with it. 
On the other hand, when the United States chose to act outside 
the United Nations, the impotence of the world organization 
in the face of unvarnished power politics, underscored by the 
resort to unilateral action in the solution of international prob- 
lems, also necessarily diminished its prestige. 

In 1947, according to President Truman’s second annual re- 
port to Congress on ‘‘Activities of the United Nations and the 
Participation of the United States Therein,” the United Na- 
tions had to choose between two risks in charting its course: 
the risk of avoiding decisions and recommendations on the 
larger issues, and the risk of boldly facing the troubles pouring 
in upon it. The first alternative would have made possible quiet 
and constructive work on less controversial matters and per- 
haps moderated the international atmosphere by not entailing 
heated debate on major issues. This course, according to the 
President's report, would have doomed the United Nations to 
dealing only with matters of secondary account and to betrayal 
of the purposes of the Charter. The United Nations chose the 
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second alternative, says the report, and emerged with increased 
vitality and strength by meeting its responsibilities. The most 
important trend was “a determination on the part of the over- 
whelming majority of the Members to put the Charter actually 
to work and to insist that the obligations of each member under 
the Charter be faithfully observed.” * 

The opinion that the world organization was showing in- 
creased vitality and meeting its responsibilities was not shared 
by a growing number of Americans, among them several mem- 
bers of Congress, who felt that radical changes were necessary 
to make it more effective. This might be done either by revising 
the Charter or by concluding, within the Charter, additional se- 
curity agreements which would operate without the veto. An- 
other segment of opinion held that the United Nations was 
bound to fail unless it moved forward toward some form of 
world government. Others, whose champion was Henry Wallace, 
felt that the United Nations had lost ground because the United 
States, by adopting a “tough” attitude toward Russia, was de- 
liberately forsaking the ideals and ignoring the potentialities of 
the world organization. 

In the first months of 1948 the position of the United Na- 
tions became increasingly difficult as international tension rose. 
The question of Soviet responsibility for the overthrow of the 
coalition government in Czechoslovakia was brought before the 
Security Council, a direct challenge to the Soviets on action 
within their own “sphere.” Then came the reversal of the 
American position on Palestine, the one question on which the 
General Assembly had been able to recommend a positive solu- 
tion with some hope that it would stick, since it had both 
American and Soviet support. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
conceded openly that the United Nations had “lost very much 
of its prestige especially in connection with the work of the 
Security Council.” * For this he blamed not the organization 
itself, nor defects in the Charter, but the failure of the strong- 


2The United States and the United Nations, Report by the President to the 
Congress for the year 1947 (Washington, 1948), 3-5. 
3 New York Times, March 26, 1948. 
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est powers to subordinate their national policies to the spirit 
and the provisions of the Charter. Where Truman, in his ad- 
dress to Congress on March 17, laid the blame at the door of 
“one power,” which had refused to cooperate in the work of 
building a just peace, Lie was impartial in blaming, by infer- 
ence, America as well as Russia. The United Nations was doing 
very well indeed, he said in an address at Hyde Park on the 
third anniversary of Roosevelt’s death, “except when one or 
the other of the Big Powers fails to use it as it should be used 
or to live up to the terms of the Charter. That is the trouble. 
The Boycott, the By-Pass, and the Back-Down are not the way 
to make the United Nations stronger, or the way to serve the 
cause of peace.” All peoples, he said, must cultivate the ability 
to live and work together in the same world. “All peoples, I 
remind you, includes both Americans and Russians, . . . both 
Communists and Capitalists, as well as the great majority of 
the world who are neither one nor the other.” * 


1. Control of Atomic Energy 


In no field were the results of U.N. deliberations so disap- 
pointing as in that of atomic energy control and the regulation 
of armaments. The General Assembly’s unanimous resolution 
on disarmament, passed on December 14, 1946, appeared to 
hold out hope of progress on the former question, deadlocked 
for months in the Atomic Energy Commission, and to point the 
way to an eventual general limitation of armaments. It was up 
to the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
reach agreement on the necessary practical measures to bring 
about “‘an early general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces’ and “‘the control of atomic energy to the ex- 
tent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes.” 

First and foremost was the question of atomic energy. The 
first report of the Atomic Energy Commission, submitted to the 
Security Council on the last day of 1946, contained the essence 
of the original U.S. proposals which Bernard Baruch had 


4 United Nations Bulletin, 1V, April 15, 1948, 303-304. 
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placed before the Commission in the previous June, with the 
addition of some important points suggested by other mem- 
bers. The report recommended that there be a strong and com- 
prehensive system of control and inspection, its scope and func- 
tions defined by treaty. The treaty would fix a schedule of 
stages leading to the full establishment of international con- 
trol, which would be exercised by an international agency with 
broad and flexible powers to control nuclear fuels and the fa- 
cilities for producing them. Its decisions would govern the 
operation of national agencies for atomic energy; it would 
have positive developmental responsibilities and the exclusive 
right to carry on atomic research for destructive purposes. 
There would be no right of veto over the operations of the 
agency and no right of veto whereby a wilful violator of the 
terms of the treaty prohibiting atomic weapons and establish- 
ing international control might be protected from the conse- 
quences of such violation. These recommendations had the 
support of ten members of the Commission but not of the 
Soviet Union and Poland. Gromyko introduced twelve “‘amend- 
ments” when the report came before the Security Council in 
February 1947. They provided, among other things, for an “In- 
ternational Control Commission within the framework of the 
Security Council,” with powers of supervision and inspection to 
be defined by a multilateral convention. The amendments were 
not wholly negative; they seemed to indicate a willingness to 
accept something nearer to effective international control than 
had been evident in earlier Soviet proposals. But they would 
have to be explained and studied before it could be seen 
whether they might widen the area of agreement. 

The Security Council did not attempt to take up the Soviet 
proposals in detail, but turned the report back to the Atomic 
Energy Commission on March ro with instructions to continue 
its inquiry into all phases of the problem and to submit in due 
course a draft treaty or treaties incorporating its ultimate pro- 
posals. Speeches in the Council and later discussions in the 
Commission showed that on the crucial points the Soviet posi- 
tion still could not be reconciled with the views of the majority. 
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There was agreement that the use of atomic weapons must be 
outlawed, that there must be international control and inspec- 
tion (but no agreement on its extent), and that violators of the 
convention establishing international control should be pun- 
ished. But the Soviet position, as elucidated by Gromyko in his 
remarks to the Security Council on March 5 and his later state- 
ments when the Commission took up the Soviet amendments, 
was seen to be a definite rejection of the report’s major conclu- 
sions. 

The Soviet Union held firm to the idea of an early conven- 
tion outlawing atomic weapons. The United States remained 
unwilling to destroy its bombs and to open its plants to inspec- 
tion until an effective control system should be working.® The 
Soviets wished to set narrow limits to the functions of the in- 
ternational control agency. Their proposals on the organiza- 
tion and functions of an “international control commission,” 
presented to the Atomic Energy Commission on June 11, 1947, 
did not accept the rule of unlimited access by the agency to all 
atomic activities within member nations from the mine through 
the plant. The powers of this international commission would 
not go beyond “periodic inspections” and ‘“‘special investiga- 
tions,” nor could it enforce its own decisions or the terms of the 
convention on control. The Commission studied these pro- 
posals, then concluded that they did not provide an adequate 
basis for developing an effective system of international con- 
trol. The Soviet Union did not accept the majority view that 
the international agency should possess positive developmental 
functions and the right to conduct research in atomic weapons, 
nor did it agree that the agency must have powers of super- 
vision and management in order to prevent unauthorized di- 
version or clandestine production of nuclear fuels. Finally, on 
the matter of the punishment of violators of the projected 
treaty, Gromyko flatly rejected the plan to scrap the veto. Sev- 
5 The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 provided “that until Congress declares by 
joint resolution that effective and enforceable safeguards against the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes have been established, there shall be no 


exchange of information with other nations with respect to the use of atomic 
energy for industrial purposes.” 
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eral delegations did not wish to press the veto question at this 
stage, but the majority, having accepted the Commission’s first 
report, remained on record as favoring its elimination. 

These were the differences which had been discussed at 
length in 1946 without being resolved. The Working Commit- 
tee of the Atomic Energy Commission continued to discuss 
them, with particular reference to the Soviet proposals, through- 
out the spring and summer of 1947. Despite agreement on a 
few of the Soviet suggestions which concerned wording rather 
than substance, the stumbling blocks remained. Perhaps the 
biggest one was the fundamental difference on the nature and 
timing of the “convention or conventions” mentioned in the 
General Assembly's resolution and in the Security Council’s in- 
structions to the Commission. To the U.S.S.R. this meant a 
convention for the immediate outlawing of atomic bombs, after 
which the control system could be worked out in another con- 
vention. After a number of statements which were not entirely 
clear on this point, Gromyko finally made an unequivocal dec- 
laration on it in writing in answer to a set of direct questions 
addressed to him by Sir Alexander Cadogan, the U.K. dele- 
gate.® The American and other delegations held that the safe- 
guards represented by a foolproof control system must be in 
operation before the outlawing of the bomb. Provision for both 
would be included in the same convention. To the United 
States the Soviet proposals seemed to call for a scheme which 
would oblige the United States to destroy its bombs and would 
give Russia the information it wanted without permitting effec- 
tive supervision of Russian activities in the atomic field. Were 
atomic weapons first prohibited, Russia could then delay indefi- 
nitely any agreement on adequate control measures; the “‘inter- 
national” control outlined in the current Soviet proposals was, 
in the American view, completely inadequate and “obviously 
based on the concept of predominantly national control.” 7 
® Gromyko’s answers to Cadogan’s questions set forth clearly the main differ- 
ences of principle which were preventing agreement on atomic energy (see 
Documents AEC/C.2/71, August 11, and AEC/C.2/109, September 7, 1947). 


7 Address by Warren R. Austin at Richmond, Va., December 8, 1947 (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin XVII, December 14, 1947, 1176-r180.). 
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No compromise was forthcoming because the United States, 
supported by all members except Russia and Poland, would not 
compromise on the essentials of the Commission's first report. 
From the standpoint of American security they represented a 
minimum. The Soviet Union could not, by protracting the ne- 
gotiations, wear down the American delegation and was mak- 
ing no headway in its attempt to win over other nations. If there 
was to be agreement, it must be by Soviet acceptance of the 
majority plan. Admittedly such concessions were not easy to 
make. They involved giving up sovereignty in this one field; 
they involved possible interference in Soviet economic life by 
an authority which might be controlled by nations hostile to 
the U.S.S.R. These were important considerations for any na- 
tion; for the Soviet Union, with its fear of intervention and its 
system of secrecy, tight control, and restrictions on the move- 
ments of foreigners, they were doubly so. The Soviet Union 
was willing to accept majority decisions of the control agency 
only ‘‘in appropriate cases,’ which should not include decisions 
interfering in the economic life of the country. The American 
proposals, according to Soviet statements, amounted to an 
atomic monopoly by one state. American representatives ex- 
plained that an international agency established by treaty, not a 
national monopoly, was being proposed. The Soviet leaders ap- 
parently believed that the agency might. be international in 
name but would be under the domination of the United States. 
The Soviet Union, as Gromyko pointed out, might not be able 
to count on a “benevolent” attitude on the part of the majority. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Government had no desire to see es- 
tablished the contacts between the U.S.S.R. and the outside 
world which effective international inspection would be sure to 
involve. 

Some wondered whether the Soviet leaders were really inter- 
ested in the establishment of any international control, whether 
they were not prolonging the negotiations indefinitely while 
working night and day to develop atomic bombs of their own. 
In that case they had nothing to lose by continuing to negoti- 
ate; the United Nations provided a convenient forum for let- 
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ting the world know their own point of view, and there was al- 
ways the possibility of picking up useful information in the 
technical discussions. One fact was plain, that they preferred 
the risks of unlimited national rivalry in atomic weapons to the 
kind of international regulation that the majority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was proposing. Frederick H. Osborn, 
deputy U.S. Representative on the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in a published article, called the “almost complete” deadlock a 
“dark cloud hanging over all our hopes for a better world.” * 
Neither side gave an indication of yielding. Osborn made it 
plain to the Commission that any international control system 
based on the concept underlying the Soviet proposals would be 
wholly unacceptable.® 

While the Commission’s Working Committee was debating 
these largely political issues, Committee 2 took up the Soviet 
proposals on control and, with the assistance of legal and sci- 
entific experts, went ahead with the formation of detailed pro- 
posals establishing the framework of a draft treaty and out- 
lining the functions of the control agency.’® In a number of 
“working groups,” carrying on without Soviet participation but 
with Soviet “observers” present, considerable progress was 
made in defining the operational and developmental functions 
of the proposed control agency. The results of this work, pro- 
posals which Gromyko called “vicious in their foundation” and 
incompatible with the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations, formed the basis of the Commission’s second report to 
the Security Council, submitted on September 11, 1947. In the 
Commission, Gromyko cast the lone negative vote on this re- 
port, while the Polish representative abstained. It emphasized 
the need of close supervision over the entire process of atomic 
energy production (including research, location and mining of 
ores, production and stockpiling of nuclear fuels, and construc- 
tion and operation of isotope separation plants.) It went be- 
yond the first report in providing that the control agency should 


8 New York Times, August 3, 1947. 

* Statement to Committee 2, August 6, 1947 (AEC/C.2/78, 8). 

10 For the most part the same individuals sat on the Working Committee, Com- 
mittee 2 and the Atomic Energy Commission itself. 
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own as well as manage all materials and facilities capable of 
producing sizable quantities of nuclear fuels. Rights which the 
control agency must have to conduct explorations, surveys and 
inspections were specified. In summary, the report recommended 
the following measures: (1) assignment to producing nations 
of mining and production quotas to be specified in the treaty; 
(2) ownership by the agency of source material and nuclear 
fuels; (3) ownership, management and operation by the 
agency of dangerous activities (those that could lead to pro- 
duction of atomic weapons); (4) licensing by the agency 
of non-dangerous facilities to be operated by individual na- 
tions; (5) extensive powers of inspection enabling the agency 
to visit any accessible place to detect or prevent clandestine 
activities. The report concluded that these proposals, together 
with the findings and recommendations of the first report, 
provided the essential basis for the establishment of effective 
control to ensure the use of atomic energy only for peace- 
ful purposes, but indicated that further work and further 
negotiation must be carried out before a final treaty or conven- 
tion could be drafted. 

With an atomic armaments race in prospect, the urgent need 
for international agreement was obvious. It was equally obvious 
from the present deadlock that the possibilities of world-wide in- 
ternational control were not being advanced. On the other hand, 
for the United States there seemed to be no reasonable alterna- 
tive policy. The United States would not endanger its security 
by unilateral disarmament without guarantees, which was in 
effect what the Soviets were proposing. Nor was there much to 
be said for an attempt to set up a system of international con- 
trol without the Soviet Union. Inevitably that would give the 
appearance of an “anti-Soviet atomic coalition” and would ex- 
acerbate the prime menace to peace, unchecked rivalry between 
the U.S.S.R. and the western powers in the development of 
atomic weapons. Besides, the United States might well hesitate 
to share its atomic energy secrets with a large part of the world 
and to accept international control when the system of control 
did not extend to the U.S.S.R. as well. 
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2. Disarmament and Security 


Thus the interpretation of the General Assembly’s resolution 
of December 14, 1946, so far as it referred to atomic energy 
control, had come to a dead end by the time the Assembly met 
again in September 1947. Although the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission continued to hold meetings during the following 
months, it was no surprise when on May 17, 1948, all members 
except the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine voted to suspend its work. 
In the field of general disarmament the record was no more 
encouraging. When the Assembly's resolution came before the 
Security Council in January 1947, the United States was not 
able to obtain priority for consideration of the atomic energy 
question over that of the regulation of “conventional” arma- 
ments, but did succeed in winning majority support for its view 
that the two subjects should be dealt with separately. On atomic 
energy the United States had a carefully worked-out policy. On 
general disarmament it had not yet developed such a policy, 
and it did not want to mix the two. The Soviet Union, which 
had wished to set up a general disarmament commission with 
jurisdiction over atomic as well as other weapons, abstained 
from voting on the resolution of February 13, which estab- 
lished a separate Commission for Conventional Armaments.” 
This Commission met for the first time on March 24, 1947. By 
that time the optimism aroused by the Assembly’s disarmament 
resolution had evaporated. 

At this first meeting the American and British delegates set 
forth certain conditions that would have to be met before limi- 
tation of armaments could be seriously considered. Herschel 
Johnson of the United States stated that “mutual confidence 
based upon demonstrable proof of good intentions” was the 
foundation of security and a necessary prerequisite to disarma- 
ment. In other words, outstanding political differences would 
first have to be disposed of. He then stressed the need of effec- 
tive safeguards; the United States, having the bitter memory 
of Japanese violation of the Washington naval treaty of 1922, 


11 See The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 415-416. 
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could not agree to any scheme of armament limitation without 
effective measures for control and enforcement. Both Americans 
and British emphasized the need, as a necessary first step in build- 
ing a working security system, of an agreement to make armed 
forces available to the Security Council under Article 43 of the 
Charter. Gromyko, in his first speech to the Commission, de- 
nied that the General Assembly’s resolution made the reduc- 
tion of armaments conditional upon such prior guarantees. The 
resolution did, however, recognize that the problem of security 
was “closely connected” with that of disarmament, did call for 
speeding up fulfillment of Article 43, and did recommend that 
prompt consideration be given to working out practical and ef- 
fective safeguards in connection with the reduction and regula- 
tion of armaments. Gromyko urged that the Commission start 
at once to examine the practical questions involved in the im- 
mediate reduction and regulation of armaments. Disarmament, 
he said, was a means of creating confidence, was in fact an es- 
sential part of the security system which the peoples of the 
world expected the United Nations organization to create. 
Why should they postpone action on it until some hypothetical 
state of confidence had been achieved ? 

The smaller powers represented on the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments logically put the responsibility for prog- 
ress toward disarmament up to the Big Five. The great powers 
alone had the resources for modern war; they alone had under- 
taken to make the peace settlement; theirs were the armaments 
which threatened world security. The Commission thereupon 
named a committee composed of the five great powers to draw 
up a plan of work. This committee had made no progress by 
May 13, the date on which the Commission was supposed to 
report its progress to the Security Council, but went on to con- 
sider draft plans tabled a fortnight later by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The American plan was not specific; it 
was defended on the ground that it would leave wide latitude 
for future discussion in the Commission. Alexandre Parodi of 
France described it as so general that he could scarcely regard 
it as a plan of work. It proposed the determination of general 
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principles for the regulation of armaments and armed forces, 
the consideration of effective safeguards to be embodied in a 
system of international control, and the formulation of “prac- 
tical proposals.” A report would then be submitted to the Se- 
curity Council including, if possible, a draft convention. The 
Soviet plan called for the establishment of general principles 
for the determination of the minimum armament requirements 
of each state “taking into account the prohibition of atomic 
weapons,” and principles to serve as a basis for the reduction and 
limitation of war production; the establishment of limits for in- 
dividual kinds of armaments; the fixing of a time schedule 
for bringing the level of armed forces, armaments and war pro- 
duction within the limits set; consideration of the distribution 
of armed forces and the reduction of networks of military, 
naval and air bases; organization of a system of control; and 
the working out of a draft convention covering these points. 
Such a program would favor the U.S.S.R., whose main strength 
lay in its manpower and its central geographical position, rather 
than the western powers with their more advanced techniques, 
their less easily replaceable armaments, and their dependence 
on sea and air power and on overseas bases. 

The American and British delegations did not want to talk 
about disarmament in such concrete terms at this stage and 
were particularly opposed to Gromyko’s reintroduction of the 
question of atomic energy, which was outside the Commission's 
jurisdiction. He held to the thesis that atomic energy control 
and disarmament were inseparable. When the Commission on 
June 18 finally adopted the American plan by eight votes to 
one, Gromyko’s, he warned that disarmament efforts were at 
the point of collapse. He was not far wrong, but the discus- 
sions continued. On July 8 the Security Council adopted the 
Commission's report and thereby approved its plan of work, 
with the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining. In the following 
months the Commission decided, over Russian objection, that it 
considered “all armament and armed forces except atomic 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction” as falling within 
its jurisdiction. Weapons of mass destruction, to be dealt with 
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by the Atomic Energy Commission, included atomic bombs, 
radio-active materials, lethal chemical and biological weapons, 
and any weapons developed in the future comparable in des- 
tructive effect. 

The Commission then turned to discussing “general prin- 
ciples,” without registering notable progress. The Soviet and 
Polish representatives continued to argue that an immediate 
reduction of armaments was a first and indispensable step to- 
ward world security, the United States and others that such re- 
duction was itself dependent upon the establishment of essen- 
tial conditions of security. The President’s annual report on the 
United Nations activities stated that “the United States has 
endeavored to obtain agreement upon general principles prior 
to proceeding to the complete and time-consuming details in- 
volved in a consideration of actual plans for the regulation of 
armaments,” somewhat in contrast to the situation in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, where it was the Soviet repre- 
sentatives who held that political, not technical, factors were 
paramount. The President’s report concluded that, in view of 
the record thus far, “no early solution of the conventional- 
armaments problem appears likely.” 

The other side of the disarmament picture was the obvious 
need of an armed force at the disposal of the world organiza- 
tion. Under Article 43 of the Charter, member states were to 
conclude agreements with the Security Council specifying forces 
to be made available, on call, to the Council. Actually such 
agreements by themselves would not create a system of security 
nor establish confidence sufficient to induce the great powers to 
disarm. It was frankly recognized that the contemplated United 
Nations force would not be able to coerce any of the great 
powers. Nevertheless, its constitution would be at least a start 
toward placing the United Nations in a position to take action, 
with armed force, against any aggressor nation. It would be an 
indication of a will to make the United Nations something 
more than a forum of discussion. 

The Military Staff Committee, which had been working on 


12 The United States and the United Nations, Report... for the year 1947, 111. 
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this problem for over a year, presented an interim report to 
the Security Council on April 30, 1947, containing a number of 
agreed articles together with some important points on which 
no agreement had been reached. Among the latter was the 
question of “equal” or “comparable” contributions by the five 
great powers. Others involved the use of bases on the territory 
of member states by the international forces, the general loca- 
tion of such forces when not employed by the Security Council, 
and their withdrawal from the territory of member states after 
the fulfillment of tasks assigned by the Security Council. In the 
Council’s discussion of this report the five permanent members 
reaffirmed the differences already evident in the report itself. 
The smaller powers urged speedy action and offered criticism 
of the report on several points, but all recognized that only an 
agreement among the great powers could bring results. 

The American approach was that the proposed international 
force should be strong enough to deter nations from aggression 
and to enforce Security Council decisions. It should therefore 
have real striking power and the use of bases all over the world 
in order to bring that power into play wherever necessary in 
the shortest possible time. The Soviets, on the other hand, at- 
tempted to set definite restrictions on the strength of the force 
and on its facilities for action. They seemed to fear that it 
might some day come under Anglo-American domination and 
be used against the Soviet Union or pro-Soviet states in eastern 
Europe, even though the veto power provided a legal safe- 
guard against such an eventuality. Some remarks of Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan in the Security Council gave substance to such 
fears. He said that Article 51 of the Charter, which refers to 
the right of individual or collective self-defense, provided the 
only answer to a case where a great power was guilty of aggres- 
sion and blocked action by the exercise of the veto. In that case, 
Cadogan said, the other United Nations would be entitled to 
take action by employing their forces already made available to 
the Security Council.’® 


13 United Nations, Security Council, Official Records, 2nd year, No. 45, 140th 
meeting, June 10, 1947, 995. 
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The principle of equal contributions, on which the Soviet 
delegates alone insisted, meant that the strength of the inter- 
national force in any given branch would depend on what the 
weakest of the five permanent members could contribute. Thus 
it would have no large naval units and virtually no air force, 
precisely what was needed for quick and effective striking 
power. Other delegates doubted whether the Soviets wanted 
any international force at all to be created. Then a new ap- 
proach was tried. On the suggestion of the British delegate, the 
Security Council asked the Military Staff Committee to give a 
preliminary estimate of the size of the forces to be made avail- 
able. The result was a series of separate estimates. Four were 
submitted at the end of June 1947. The fifth, an ‘‘informal”’ es- 
timate by the Soviet experts, came in over two months later, 
but the fact that it came in at all, after Gromyko’s statements 
that no such figures could be given until the matters of princi- 
ple were decided, was an unexpected step which seemed to in- 
crease the possibilities of agreement. 

These numerical estimates gave a fairly accurate idea of 
where the main differences lay. The United States proposed an 
air strength of 3,800 planes, the U.S.S.R. a force of 1,200 
planes. The American proposal called for 3 battleships, 6 car- 
riers, 15 Cruisers, 84 destroyers, and 90 submarines; the Soviet 
estimate omitted battleships and carriers and provided for only 
5 Or 6 cruisers, 27 destroyers, and 12 submarines. As for ground 
forces, the American estimate was 20 divisions, the Soviet esti- 
mate 12. The British proposals were very near to those of the 
U.S.S.R. except in naval strength, where 2 battleships and 4 
carriers were specified. The British apparently felt that in a 
case where the five great powers were agreed on the necessity 
of bringing a small power to book, 1,200 planes would be as 
effective as 3,800. The French figures were midway between 
the American and the British. China supported the British esti- 
mates; the Chinese Government, engaged in civil war, had no 
men and armaments to spare for this purpose. 

The submission of numerical estimates gave the Military 
Staff Committee something concrete on which to work. Some 
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compromise between these sets of figures was within the realm 
of possibility, after which the disputes over the nature of each 
power’s contribution and the facilities for employment of the 
new “international army’ might be easier of solution. The 
United States indicated its readiness to lower its preliminary 
estimates from 20 to 15 divisions, from 90 to 60 submarines, 
and from 3,800 to 2,800 aircraft. The fact remained that, more 
than two years after San Francisco, Article 43 of the Charter 
was unfulfilled, the Security Council had no armed forces at 
its disposal, and no real progress toward making such force 
available could be reported. Even if it had been created, it was 
difficult to see how the Security Council, paralyzed by the veto 
power, could have made use of it in troubled areas such as the 
Balkans where real threats to peace had arisen. 


3. The Economic and Social Council 


“The world is waiting,” said the annual report of Secretary- 
General Lie to the General Assembly, ‘‘for the Economic and 
Social Council to tackle the profound problems confronting it. 
Member governments have it in their power to make of this 
great structure the most powerful, flexible and versatile eco- 
nomic and social machinery that the world has ever seen.” * 
The Council had completed its organization. Its commissions 
and subcommissions had held many meetings. Experts had 
studied the world’s pressing economic problems. The special- 
ized agencies, like the FAO, ILO and UNESCO, were being 
brought into formal relationship with the Council. 

The machinery, as the Secretary-General pointed out, was 
there. But it was not being used to full advantage. The politi- 
cal rivalries which hamstrung the Security Council were reflected 
in the discussions of the Economic and Social Council and its 
subsidiary bodies. Attempts to devise agreed declarations on 
such subjects as human rights and freedom of information 


14 United Nations, Official Records of the Second Session of the General As- 
sembly, Supplement No. 1, Annual Report of Secretary General on the Work of 
the Organization, July 4, 1947, 20. 
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were stalled by the existence of diametrically opposed Soviet 
and western views. Relief and reconstruction, the most pressing 
problem of all, was of course political as well as economic. For 
the United States, the one member nation which had the nec- 
essary resources, the objective of world economic recovery was 
linked with a political and strategic aim: to contain further 
Soviet expansion. After the experience of UNRRA, Washing- 
ton had no taste for the distribution of American money and 
goods through an international administration. The result was 
the “‘by-passing” of the United Nations in the relief program, 
in the emergency aid to Greece, and finally in the Marshall 
plan for American assistance to Europe. These were the major 
economic problems. In the efforts to solve them the United 
Nations organization was little more than a spectator. 

In the matter of post-UNRRA relief to war-stricken peoples, 
the only tasks assigned to the United Nations by the General 
Assembly’s resolutions on that subject adopted in December 
1946 were to analyze and coordinate information on needs and 
supplies, to facilitate informal consultation among member 
governments on relief plans and programs, and to take over 
the advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA. The Assem- 
bly also set up an International Children’s Emergency Fund to 
be operated by the United Nations with assets turned over by 
UNRRA and funds contributed voluntarily by governments or 
private sources. In January 1947 the Secretary-General circu- 
lated to member states the report of a committee of experts 
which estimated the minimum additional 1947 needs of six 
needy European countries (Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland and Yugoslavia) at $583 million, and asked what they 
intended to do about it. By mid-July only 20 had bothered to 
reply, ten of which stated that they were unable to provide 
any assistance. Argentina, a major food-producing country, 
was among those which did not reply. The United States under- 
took to meet a large share of the requirements when Congress 
voted the $350 million relief bill on May 31.7 Little was forth- 
coming from other members, most of whom were in financial 
15 See above, pp. 49-50. 
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Straits themselves. Great Britain indicated that it would con- 
tribute £8,500,000 toward Austria’s needs. Canada offered $15 
million and Australia approximately $10 million for general 
relief purposes in addition to their contributions to the Chil- 
dren’s Fund. The Scandinavian states promised smaller 
amounts. A gap of over $200 million remained between the 
estimated minimum needs and the sums pledged. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was not in a position to do anything 
about it except formally to take note of what had been done 
in pursuance of the General Assembly's resolution of Decem- 
ber 1946 on relief needs. 

Reconstruction, like relief, was an urgent matter. A role for 
the United Nations in investigating the facts and developing 
programs was contemplated from the time that the Economic 
and Employment Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council set up a temporary subcommission on the reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas early in 1946. From that initiative 
grew the project for two regional economic commissions, for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East, recommended by the 
General Assembly and established by the Economic and Social 
Council in March 1947. They were to “initiate and participate 
in measures for facilitating concerted action” for reconstruc- 
tion, for raising the level of economic activity in those areas, 
and for maintaining and strengthening international economic 
relations. The Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) in- 
cluded all European members of the United Nations, including 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., plus the United States.”® 
Continent-wide in scope, it might arrest the trend toward east- 
ern and western economic blocs if allowed to operate effec- 
tively. The establishment of this commission was one of the 
most potentially important steps yet taken by the Economic 
and Social Council. But its limitations were clearly realized. 
Political differences in Europe were too strong to permit easy 


16 The Economic Commission for Europe could admit in a consultative capacity 
European nations not members of the United Nations, e.g. Switzerland. The or- 
ganization and activities of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East are discussed on pp. 241-244 above. The similar commission for Latin 
America, established over a year later, is discussed on pp. 132-133 above. 
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agreement on constructive programs. And the economic crisis 
in many countries was too real, too immediate a menace; gov- 
ernments had to act without waiting for a hypothetical coordi- 
nated plan to be achieved under U.N. auspices. 

The Economic Commission for Europe was to meet for the 
first time in Geneva in May 1947. The Soviet Government, 
which was not taking part in the work of the U.N. specialized 
economic agencies, gave no indication whether or not it would 
attend. It was known that the Soviets looked askance at the 
prospect of an effective international body, operating without 
the veto, charged with directing the economic reconstruction 
of Europe and integrating the recovery and development plans 
of all continental countries. In the Economic and Social Council 
they had argued that ECE should have narrow and closely de- 
fined functions. On this point they had lost, and though they 
had not voted against establishing the Commission, there re- 
mained the possibility that they would boycott it. On the other 
hand, if it was the purpose of the Soviet leaders to ensure its 
ineffectiveness, undoubtedly they realized that they might suc- 
ceed better by participating than by staying out. At the last 
moment before the session opened, without prior notification, 
a large Soviet delegation arrived to take part. 

Since 1945 three important temporary agencies had been do- 
ing valuable work in coordinating efforts to allocate scarce com- 
modities, especially coal, among European states and to coordi- 
nate recovery measures in specific fields such as transport. These 
were the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, the Euro- 
pean Coal Organization, and the European Central Inland 
Transport Organization. The three ‘‘E” organizations were cre- 
ated primarily because Allied governments had to deal with 
shortages and other pressing economic problems. The Allied 
states in western Europe, the United Kingdom and the United 
States were members of all three. The Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia joined only ECITO, but Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
members of ECO as well, and all three smaller Slav states were 
active in the work of EECE without having formal member- 
ship. Thus a pattern was established which if developed might 
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prevent the division of Europe into two antagonistic economic 
blocs. With a view to encouraging this trend, as well as carry- 
ing on the important work being done by the temporary organ- 
izations, the Economic and Social Council instructed ECE to ar- 
range for their termination and for taking over their essential 
activities. One of the principal reasons for establishing ECE 
had been to bring the work of these three organizations into 
closer relationship and where necessary to continue and expand 
their activities within the framework of the United Nations. 
This was the major task before the Commission at its first two 
sessions, at Geneva in May and at Lake Success in July, 1947. 

These sessions witnessed a good deal of wrangling over how 
the Commission should organize itself and what it should do 
when organized. The U.S. representatives took the line that 
the Commission should live up to its name by dealing with 
pressing economic problems as European problems. That meant 
continuing the work of the temporary ‘E” organizations with 
extended, continent-wide participation, covering Switzerland 
and former enemy states. It also meant taking into account the 
importance of Germany in European recovery, which required 
coordination between the work of the Commission and the 
policies of the occupying powers in Germany. The Soviet ap- 
proach was to restrict the role of non-members of the United 
Nations, to keep Germany out of the picture, and to insist on 
priority for the nations which had been invaded by Germany. 
The Soviet representatives seemed to want to make the Com- 
mission into something like a small-scale UNRRA, to which 
nations would put in estimates of their needs and would be 
granted allotments from a common pool of supplies. In gen- 
eral, the Soviet view had the support of the smaller eastern 
European states, while the American view found a sympathetic 
response among the western states, even the French delegate 
speaking in favor of the progressive reconstruction of German 
economy as a necessity for Europe and therefore directly con- 
nected with the Commission’s work. The Scandinavian states 
were reluctant to antagonize the U.S.S.R. and were bending 
every effort to get both halves of Europe to leave politics aside 
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and get together on the technical economic level. Gunnar Myr- 
dal of Sweden, executive secretary of the Commission, hoped 
that it could foster the natural economic ties between western 
and eastern Europe. As the discussions proceeded, with very 
few agreed points, it seemed for a time that the “E” organiza- 
tions were in danger of being terminated without any provision 
for the assumption by the Commission of their essential activi- 
ties. Ultimately, at its second session in July, the Commission 
transferred those activities to subsidiary committees on inland 
transport, coal, electric power, and industry and materials. 

The Economic Commission for Europe thus made a start on 
the major tasks assigned to it, to initiate and participate in 
measures for the reconstruction of Europe and for raising the 
level of economic activity. The Commission could plan; it 
could study conditions and assess needs. It could facilitate tech- 
nical cooperation. But its powers were limited to recommenda- 
tion and it had no reconstruction funds at its disposal. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which 
was originally intended to take on the main burden of financ- 
ing reconstruction, was proceeding slowly and cautiously with 
a limited number of loans believed sound enough to be taken 
up by private investors in the United States. The United Na- 
tions had no authority to direct the Bank’s operations and even 
recognized, in the draft agreement with the Bank, that it would 
be “sound policy” to refrain from making recommendations 
with respect to particular loans. Moreover, the Commission 
had no influence on the policies of the Big Four in Germany, 
in many ways the key area for European recovery. 

On June 5, 1947, a date which fell between the two sessions 
of ECE, General Marshall made his Harvard speech on Euro- 
pean recovery. Here was an opportunity, perhaps, to use the 
new organization. The Commission was not mentioned by 
Marshall, yet if there had been a united European response to 
his offer, it might have become a coordinating and planning 
agency in a continental effort. Myrdal indicated that the Com- 
mission was ready to give what help it could. Britain and 
France did not believe its machinery and procedures adequate 
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to do the job they felt had to be done, and done quickly. Their 
proposals at the Anglo-French-Soviet conference which met 
in Paris on June 27, gave it only a minor role. It had a more 
prominent place in Molotov’s proposals, but these were far 
out of line with what western Europe and the United States 
envisaged as the way to undertake a sound European recovery 
program. When the Soviet Union and its satellites eliminated 
themselves from participation in the Marshall plan, they also 
eliminated whatever possibility remained that the Economic 
Commission for Europe might have a real influence in guiding 
cooperative European action to utilize to mutual advantage 
prospective large-scale aid from the United States. 

Nevertheless, in handling a number of technical problems, 
ECE proved its worth to both eastern and western Europe. 
Among its accomplishments were an agreement on the use of 
freight cars and another on truck traffic. The sixteen European 
nations which met in Paris in the summer of 1947 to discuss 
action on the Marshall offer wished to make some use of ECE 
in the proposed recovery program. Their report stated the de- 
sire of the participants that their program of cooperation 
“should be effectively followed up within the framework of the 
United Nations.”” In several places the report suggested that 
ECE undertake studies of certain specific problems bearing on 
the program. The secretariat of ECE, a particularly able group, 
thereupon set to work on them and also produced some valu- 
able background papers and reports. Although the Marshall 
plan and the Soviet reaction to it had split Europe in two parts, 
economically it was to the advantage of both sides to maintain 
some links between them. Czechoslovakia and Poland, of the 
eastern countries, saw the usefulness of ECE, as did the states 
of western Europe. 

Beyond relief and reconstruction lay the long-term world 
problems of the maintenance of economic stability and employ- 
ment and the industrialization of underdeveloped areas. In this 
field the Economic and Social Council had more time to perfect 
its organization and prepare statements of objectives and courses 
of action to be recommended to member governments. It de- 
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volved upon the Council’s Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion to do the preliminary work. The Commission assumed that 
its interests extended to “the broad economic problems of pro- 
duction, consumption, investment, national incomes and their 
distribution, and balances of payments.” ** It set up two sub- 
commissions, one on employment and economic stability, the 
other on economic development, to make studies and submit 
recommendations. 

With this broad field before it, the Economic and Social 
Council ran the risk of attempting much and accomplishing 
little. It had no power to constitute itself as an economic direc- 
torate setting policies for member nations to follow. The adop- 
tion of resounding general resolutions was likely to have 
meager practical results, since those broad enough to be as- 
sured of adoption probably would permit varying interpreta- 
tions according to the views and interests of the different mem- 
ber nations. The Economic and Employment Commission's 
second report, considered by tne Council in July 1947, pro- 
posed some general resolutions of that sort. Hector McNeil of 
Great Britain found the report “disappointingly woolly.” Wil- 
lard Thorp of the United States called its conclusions “com- 
pletely unsatisfactory.” The discussion led into the well-worn 
controversy between the undeveloped countries, which em- 
phasized measures which would promote economic self-sufh- 
ciency, and the advanced trading countries, which stressed the 
interdependence of nations and the economic as opposed to 
the political approach. The final decision of the Council was 
to make no recommendations at all. It ‘‘took note” of the re- 
port and called the Commission’s attention to the views ex- 
pressed in the discussion. The work of the Commission would, 
of course, go on. Its subcommissions would proceed to study 
and make proposals on possible international action. Periodic 
reports on world economic conditions would be made. But the 
Economic and Social Council certainly was not off to a flying 
start in dealing with long-range economic problems. Most of 


17 Report of the Economic and Social Council to the Second Regular Session of 
the General Assembly (A/382, September 9, 1947), 8. 
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its members seemed to concur with the remarks of the rappor- 
teur of the Economic and Employment Commission, Isador 
Lubin, who in presenting the second report noted the Com- 
mission’s view that it was more or less futile to think in terms 
of long-term policies and practices necessary to stability until 
the various economies disrupted by the war had been rehabili- 
tated to the point where those countries could produce for their 
own needs and export enough for necessary purchases abroad. 

The subcommission on economic development, which met 
later in the year, adopted its first report on December 18, 1947. 
This report also stressed the urgency of immediate problems 
such as food shortages, transportation difficulties, inflation, and 
the inability of undeveloped countries to pay for imports. The 
position of these countries was so serious as to prevent them 
from embarking on or continuing long-range plans of develop- 
ment. The report suggested that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil recommend immediate international assistance to them by 
way of finance, food and equipment, though recognizing that it 
would not be possible to obtain from international sources all the 
funds and equipment necessary for solving these problems. In 
its sections on the purposes and methods of economic develop- 
ment and on international action in that field, the report re- 
flected the views generally held in the undeveloped coun- 
tries, ably put forward in the subcommission by its chairman, 
V.K.R.V. Rao of India. It stressed “the importance of political 
independence and the desirability of eliminating foreign eco- 
nomic and political interference,” the need for a diversified 
economy and for establishing key industries in each country 
“even though such industries may not satisfy strictly economic 
criteria in terms of comparative costs.” As for capital from 
abroad, the report concluded that a larger and better regulated 
flow than currently available would have to be promoted “‘by 
and through international agencies working within the frame- 
work of the United Nations.” Care was to be taken to see that 
intergovernmental and private loans did not involve political 
advantages for the lenders or exploitation of the borrowing 
countries. The other subcommission, on employment and eco- 
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nomic stability, met in 1947 and again in the spring of 1948. 
Its first report, submitted on April 7, 1948, dealt almost en- 
tirely with the question of inflation. Without making any rec- 
ommendations, it included a section on remedies and another 
on international aspects of the problem. 

The reports of these two subcommissions would eventually 
make their way up to the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion and then to the Economic and Social Council, which might 
make them a basis for recommendations. By the very nature of 
its work and the limitations on its powers, the Economic and 
Social Council was bound to be slow in proceeding toward the 
goals set forth in the Charter. Moreover, members continued to 
crowd its agenda with items which might well have been 
handled elsewhere. Yet the various functional commissions of 
the Council went ahead with numerous constructive projects. 
Its Transport and Communications Commission worked on 
eliminating unnecessary restrictions on international movements 
and on a coordinated approach to the problem of safety at sea 
and in the air. The Council sponsored an international confer- 
ence to consider the establishment of an international maritime 
organization.’* In the field of human rights, both a draft dec- 
laration and a draft convention were under preparation in the 
Commission on Human Rights for eventual submission to the 
Council and to the General Assembly. Preparations were made 
for a conference on freedom of information, scheduled for 
March 1948 at Geneva. The valuable work done in the past by 
the League of Nations on such problems as the control of 
narcotic drugs, obscene literature and the like was carried on 
quietly and competently. 


4. The Specialized Agencies 


Outside the Economic and Social Council, but in a relation- 
ship to it defined by separate agreements, were the specialized 
18 This conference, which met in February and March, 1948, drew up and 


opened for signature a convention on the Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, which was to be one of the U.N. specialized agencies. 
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agencies.’® Established by intergovernmental agreements, these 
agencies were not limited to recommending measures to member 
states; they had definite functions to perform in particular fields. 

The International Bank, after thorough, on-the-spot studies, 
made its first loans in 1947, four reconstruction loans to Euro- 
pean countries: $250 million to France, $195 million to the 
Netherlands, $40 million to Denmark, and $12 million to 
Luxembourg. Development loans to other countries were under 
consideration and would come later. On July 15, 1947, the 
Bank assumed its contemplated role as borrower when two 
bond issues totalling $250 million were sold to private in- 
vestors on the U.S. market. The Bank was proceeding slowly, 
examining each loan application on its merits, assuring itself of 
the soundness of the borrowing country’s economy and of the 
particular projects, earmarking the funds for definite produc- 
tive purposes, and making sure that the goods purchased would 
be put to effective use. The companion institution, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, began operations on March 1, 1947. 
In the following months it made transactions with a number of 
its members in balance of payments difficulties, chiefly sales of 
U.S. dollars, payment being made to the Fund in the members’ 
currencies. The totals were not large (about $600 million up 
to April 1948) when compared with the needs of member 
countries, but the Fund’s resources were not designed to do 
more than ease conditions temporarily until curative measures 
could be effective. 

In the field of human welfare five specialized agencies, 
known by their alphabetical designations as ILO, FAO, UN- 
ESCO, WHO and IRO, were active. The International Labor 
Organization, in existence since 1919, regained its prewar vi- 
tality, continued its work on conventions for the improvement 
of conditions of employment, and launched a program of in- 


19 By the end of 1947 agreements with the following agencies had been ap- 
proved by the General Assembly: Food and Agriculture Organization, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, International Labor Organization, U.N. 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, World Health Organization, 
International Bank of Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary 
Fund, Universal Postal Union, International Telecommunications Union. 
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dustrial committees to promote additional cooperation in parti- 
cular industries. It also undertook, on the suggestion of the 
Economic and Social Council, to take action on behalf of free- 
dom of association among workers throughout the world; the 
drafting of a convention on the subject was held over until the 
general ILO conference at San Francisco in 1948. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization served primarily as 
a clearing house for information until its World Food Council 
was set up in September 1947. Although it lacked the purchas- 
ing and regulatory powers contemplated for the World Food 
Board which Director-General Sir John Boyd Orr tried hard 
but unsuccessfully to have established, this Council embodied 
FAO’s hopes for dealing with the world food shortage. It was 
to take over the allocation functions of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council which were of considerable practical im- 
portance in a time of world shortages, and while it could do no 
more than recommend, it would be working directly with the 
governments of the major producing and consuming countries. 
FAO’s program had three main objectives: (1) to maximize 
the amount of food available for human consumption in the 
immediate future; (2) to expand food production over the 
next few years; (3) to promote long-term agricultural develop- 
ment and the raising of nutritional standards, especially in the 
world’s undeveloped areas. Unspectacular but valuable work 
on the part of FAO in 1947 included sponsorship of a cereals 
conference, a timber conference, and other meetings, and the 
sending of agricultural experts and special missions to a num- 
ber of countries. 

The World Health Organization, not so vulnerable to politi- 
cal strains as the other specialized agencies, carried on the fine 
work done before the war by the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations. It was the only one of the specialized agen- 
cles in which the Soviet Union was willing to participate. 
Operating through its interim commission, WHO took over the 
health work of UNRRA, undertook malaria control in Greece, 
rehabilitated medical schools in China, and mobilized medical 
services to combat a cholera epidemic in Egypt. The WHO con- 
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stitution came into force on April 7, 1948, when the twenty-sixth 
nation deposited its ratification. The United States, expected to 
contribute a large portion of the budget, caused concern by de- 
laying its adherence until June and then, in joining, setting a 
maximum figure for its contribution and reserving the right to 
withdraw on one year’s notice, points which left WHO in some 
doubt whether the United States had really accepted the obliga- 
tions of membership. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) laid down ambitious and varied 
plans at its first general conference at Paris in 1946. In the 
following months many of its projects had to be held in partial 
or total suspense for lack of competent persons to direct them 
or for lack of funds. At its second conference held in Mexico 
City in November and December, 1947, UNESCO achieved a 
more closely-knit program. It was, of course, a long-term pro- 
gram of specialized and widely different projects, the results of 
which could not be measured for some years. Operating on a 
budget of less than $8,000,000, UNESCO was attempting, 
through educational rehabilitation and exchange, a campaign 
against illiteracy, and the utilization of “mass media” of com- 
munication, to build peace “in the minds of men” in an era of 
conflicting nationalisms and warring ideologies. Its facilities 
for propaganda were necessarily feeble in comparison with 
those at the disposal of national governments, but its poten- 
tialities were great if such governments should choose to give 
it adequate support. 

The International Refugee Organization differed from the 
other specialized agencies in that it was intended to be tempo- 
rary. Its task was to care for or give legal protection to 
about one and one-half million refugees and displaced persons 
in Germany, Austria, Italy and the Middle East, and to repatri- 
ate or resettle as many as possible. Hotly debated throughout 
1946 in the General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council, this was a political as well as a humanitarian problem. 
The great bulk of displaced persons came from the U.S.S.R. 
or Communist-controlled countries and did not wish to return. 
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Under the IRO constitution, approved by the General Assem- 
bly in December 1946, they could not be forced to do so. The 
Soviet Union and other eastern European states, which wanted 
the displaced persons back and would not contribute to their 
support, were hostile to the IRO and refused to join. Many 
other nations were sufficiently indifferent not to ratify its con- 
stitution in time for it to begin operations on July 1, 1947, the 
date when UNRRA’s responsibility for the “DP” camps 
ended.*® The Preparatory Commission of IRO took over on 
that date, but operated under serious handicaps, not the least of 
which was an insufficiency of funds. 

The immediate problem was to provide food and shelter for 
some 650,000 persons. Of these the largest group was the 
Poles, then came inhabitants of the Baltic States, then Jews, 
who numbered about 154,000. These refugees were not to 
stay permanently in camps in central Europe. Their ultimate 
destination was either repatriation to the country of origin or 
resettlement elsewhere. Repatriation had pretty well run its 
course by the time IRO assumed responsibility. During its first 
six months of operations only 35,435 went back to their home- 
lands. The great majority of the remaining refugees had made 
their choice against it. New homes had to be found for these 
“non-repatriables,” unless the governments supporting the IRO 
should be willing to go on indefinitely maintaining them. They 
numbered between 800,000 and one million, including 300,000 
living outside the IRO camps. This was not such a large total 
compared with the number resettled in Europe as a consequence 
of forced migrations of national minorities. 

Several South American countries agreed to take DP’s as 
agricultural workers. Argentina authorized granting 25,000 
visas. Britain planned to admit up to 100,000 as workers in 
undermanned industries. The total actually resettled in the lat- 


20 The constitution was to come into force on the full accession of 15 govern- 
ments whose contributions to the operational budget should amount to not less 
than 75 percent thereof. On July 1, 1947, only six states had ratified, including 
the United States, whose share was 45.75 percent. By April 1948, the IRO still 
had not come into being, fourteen states having acceded, with contributions 
totaling 76 percent of the budget. 
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ter half of 1947 by IRO and other agencies was 92,236, nearly 
half in Britain, with a goal of 234,000 set for July 1, 1948. 
The difficulty with these selected immigration schemes was 
that they removed only the skilled and the able-bodied from 
the camps, broke up families, and left the IRO to care for the 
women, children and old people. Meanwhile new refugees 
from eastern Europe kept pouring into the western zones of 
Germany and Austria. The continuing addition of new burdens 
was more than IRO, operating on about 75 percent of its 
modest budget, could support. The flow of anti-Communist 
refugees tended to give the organization a permanent character 
and responsibility not contemplated when its constitution was 
drawn up. With great reluctance it decided to accept only 
“hardship cases” among the new arrivals and proposed finally 
to set a date (February 1, 1948), after which no new refugees 
would be eligible for care and maintenance. 

With most of the DP’s facing their third winter in camps, 
their tragic plight posing the problem in stark, human terms, 
a new approach seemed to be called for. The General Assem- 
bly, on November 17, 1947, renewed its recommendation to 
member states to take their ‘‘fair share’ of non-repatriable ref- 
ugees. Yet no steps, national or international, were taken 
which promised the liquidation of the problem within the fore- 
seeable future. The United States had admitted comparatively 
few DP’s. The total stood at approximately 22,000 on July 1, 
1947, and at 35,000 by the end of February 1948. Considerable 
efforts were made by Administration officials and by private 
organizations to convince Congress of the desirability of ad- 
mitting a sizable number. A bill introduced early in 1947 by 
Representative Stratton, however, providing for the admission 
of 100,000 displaced persons a year for four years, remained 
buried in committee, a year later, after hearings were held. 
The initiative remained in the hands of the Senate and House 
judiciary committees, which were working on bills of more 
restricted scope than the Stratton bill. 

The displaced persons problem, meanwhile, retained its 
formidable proportions. Over 600,000 homeless persons re- 
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mained an international charge in DP camps in Europe. The 
IRO, still in its provisional status, was struggling along on an 
annual budget of roughly $119 million. It could hardly succeed 
in the task set for it without fresh decisions and additional 
support on the part of the governments which established it. 
Those governments, said William Hallam Tuck, IRO execu- 
tive secretary, to the Preparatory Commission on May 4, 1948, 
had indulged in the luxury of taking a high moral position 
when they decided that no displaced person should be forced 
to return to his country of origin, but since then they had not 
been willing to pay the price of the position they adopted. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
CRISIS IN THE UNITED NATIONS (II) 


1. Paralysis in the Security Council 


IN DISARMAMENT, economic and trusteeship affairs it was pos- 
sible for the United Nations to count small gains, to take 
account of initial difficulties of organization and adjustment, 
and to hope for better results in the future. It would have 
seemed premature, on this record alone, to call the situation in 
which the new world organization found itself as one of crisis. 
The real test, in which the whole future of the United Nations 
was called into question, arose in the Security Council, the 
body which the Charter and the people of the world had 
entrusted with the settlement of disputes that threatened peace. 
It emerged from its stormy sessions of 1946 with its prestige 
somewhat shaken but with some accomplishments to its credit. 
Its action in the case of Iran had helped to bring about the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and had contributed indirectly to 
the Iranian Government’s reassertion of its sovereignty over 
the northern part of the country. Consideration of the danger- 
ous Balkan question had resulted in the establishment of a fact- 
finding commission. The Soviet Union had used its veto power 
freely and, many delegates to the autumn session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly charged, frivolously. But this was an abuse 
which might be corrected by an increase in confidence among 
the great powers. 

As the year 1947 opened the United Nations as a security 
organization was still on trial. During the year the Security 
Council dealt with four “situations or disputes” brought before 
it as likely to endanger international peace and security: the 
Corfu Channel incidents, the Anglo-Egyptian controversy, the 
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hostilities in Indonesia, and the dispute involving Greece and 
its three northern neighbors. In only one of these cases, Indo- 
nesia, did the Council find even a temporary solution. Its 
sessions served rather to advertise and to deepen the cleavages 
among its members. The end result was paralysis. 

In October 1946 two British destroyers were damaged by 
mines, with loss of life, in the narrow channel which separates 
the Greek island of Corfu from the Albanian coast. Believing 
Albania responsible, the British requested an apology and com- 
pensation. Albania replied with counter-charges that Britain 
had pursued a policy of deliberate provocation and violation 
of Albania’s integrity. The British thereupon appealed to the 
Security Council in January 1947, asking that it recommend a 
settlement by direct negotiation on the basis of a finding that 
the mines were laid by the Albanian Government or with its 
connivance. 

Relations between Britain and Albania had been bad ever 
since the triumph of the Communist-led partisans in the latter 
country at the end of the war. The government of Enver 
Hoxha, Albania’s “little Tito,” had never ceased to suspect the 
British of supporting its right-wing opponents. Britain, for 
its part, had not disguised its ill-feeling over the loss of all 
influence in this strategically located country whose resistance 
groups it had supplied with arms during the war. The United 
States, after taking initially a more tolerant view of Hoxha’s 
regime, had also been alienated by his complete submission 
to Soviet and Yugoslav influence, his refusal to recognize Al- 
bania’s treaty obligations, and his discourteous treatment of 
the informal United States mission, practically forcing its with- 
drawal in November 1946. Relations between Albania and 
the western powers were strained still further by the hostility 
between Albania and Greece. Greece had considered itself in 
a legal state of war with Albania since 1940 and was claiming 
territory in southern Albania, while the Albanian Government 
was denouncing the Athens regime as fascist and giving sup- 
port to the guerrilla movement inside Greece. 

Hardly a “dispute or situation likely to endanger the main- 
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tenance of international security,” the Corfu Channel incidents 
were but a manifestation of this general situation. Bringing the 
matter before the United Nations served only to provide a 
wider audience for mutual recriminations. The Security Coun- 
cil could reach unanimous agreements neither on the facts nor 
on the remedy. The majority found that the mines “could 
not have been laid without the knowledge of the Albanian 
Government” and proposed to urge the two parties to settle 
their dispute on that basis, but its resolution ran into the nega- 
tive vote of the Soviet Union. This was, in the words of the 
British delegate, ‘‘a notable and serious case of the exercise of 
the veto.” Since the Security Council could take no decision on 
the merits of the dispute, the majority then voted—with the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining—to refer it to the International 
Court, which in this way was presented with its first case. 
Whatever the Court’s action might be, no legal decision 
would dispose of the underlying problem which the Security 
Council had failed to solve. The Council’s consideration of it 
had served to illustrate several trends which were damaging 
the prestige of the United Nations: the use of U.N. bodies 
by Great Britain and the United States to demonstrate, through 
votes, that they had the support of world opinion in their 
disputes with the U.S.S.R.; the use of U.N. bodies by the So- 
viet bloc as a sounding board for anti-western propaganda; 
and the Soviet exercise of the veto even on minor questions. 
The disputes which member nations chose to put on the 
agenda of the Security Council fell into two general groups: 
those arising in the critical areas on the rim of the expanding 
Soviet sphere of control (Iran, Greece, Albania) and those 
arising in the areas where European powers were faced with 
local nationalist movements (Indonesia, the Levant, Egypt). 
The Soviet veto in the Corfu Channel affair illustrated the im- 
potence of the Security Council, in disputes in the former cate- 
gory, to reach decisions involving possible action against, or 
even criticism of, the Soviet Union or its satellites. In the sec- 
ond group of disputes, where the threat to peace and security 
was certainly less apparent and the conflict between the great 
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powers less direct, satisfactory settlements might have been 
easier to reach had the United States and the Soviet Union 
been able to play a mediating role between the extreme nation- 
alist claims on the one side and the insistence on legal rights 
on the other. The Soviet Union, desiring to weaken the world 
position of rival powers and following a line stressed consist- 
ently by Soviet propaganda since the revolution of 1917, chose 
to pass lightly over the legal questions and to back the colo- 
nial peoples wholeheartedly. The United States, although sym- 
pathetic to the aspirations of those peoples, had no desire 
to alienate the colonial powers. These powers were attempting 
to reorganize their empires along more liberal lines. Policies 
which encouraged extreme nationalism made their task difficult, 
and the stability of Britain and the western European nations, 
both in their homelands and in Africa and Asia, had become 
an important aspect of United States foreign policy. 

Egypt brought its case for revision of the 1936 treaty with 
Britain before the Security Council in July 1947. The Egyp- 
tians could count on the support of the one Arab member, 
Syria, and of the U.S.S.R. and Poland. The Soviet Government 
had long been urging the withdrawal of British forces from 
Greece and the Near East. But three votes were not enough. 
France and Belgium were sympathetic with Great Britain. The 
United States did not wish to see the British position further 
weakened. The Latin American members and China, having 
themselves had some experience with foreign occupation forces, 
might have been expected to support Egypt’s demands, but not 
wishing to oppose the United States on this issue or to side 
with the Soviet Union they devoted their efforts to a search 
for compromise solutions. Egypt might have had some chance 
of a favorable decision had it confined its appeal to the troop 
evacuation question. By claiming also immediate union with 
the Sudan and the scrapping of a valid and binding treaty, the 
Cairo government hurt its cause with the more disinterested 
members of the Council. 

The Egyptian complaint charged that the tension between 
Great Britain and Egypt, having brought public feeling in 
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the latter country to the point of eruption, was a potential 
menace to peace and security in the Near East. The treaty of 
1936 was alleged to have outlived its purpose and become 
“anachronistic.” Britain, said the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nok- 
rashy Pasha, in his oral statement to the Council on August 
5, 1947, had tried to force upon Egypt ‘‘an onerous alliance” 
and the maintenance of a regime in the Sudan which violated 
Egypt’s sovereign rights. He asked the Security Council to 
direct the immediate, complete and unconditional evacuation 
of all British forces from the valley of the Nile (Egypt and 
the Sudan). Nokrashy Pasha knew well enough that his legal 
case was weak. He appealed to the Council, a political body, 
on political grounds. ‘In frankness,” he said, “‘we are here to 
challenge the basic assumptions of nineteenth century imperial- 
ism. We ask the Security Council to affirm that in the twen- 
tieth century the world has moved on.”’* Concluding a speech 
of some 11,000 words denouncing nearly everything the British 
had done in Egypt since their occupation began in 1882, he 
stated dramatically that the very existence of Egypt as a sov- 
ereign state was at stake. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan rested the British defense on the 
legality of the 1936 treaty, which had been entered into vol- 
untarily and still had nine years to run. It could be revised 
only by agreement of the parties. Britain had consented to 
negotiate, Cadogan said, and was willing to go on negotiating. 
But that did not mean that it must accept completely the Egyp- 
tian point of view. British-Egyptian military cooperation in 
the recent war, he held, had saved Egypt and the Middle East 
from Axis conquest and occupation. Britain regarded the con- 
tinuance of mutual defense arrangements as necessary to safe- 
guard the security of that region. As to the Sudan, Sir Alex- 
ander held that the Sudanese wanted self-government, and that 
Britain felt bound to allow them a free choice. 

Egypt’s argument that the treaty of 1936 was “moribund” 
did not impress the Security Council. If members of the United 
Nations could repudiate treaties they did not like, on what 
1 United Nations, Security Council, $/P.V. 175, August 5, 1947, 33. 
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legal basis did the organization rest? On the other hand, Nok- 
tashy’s point that the treaty of 1936 could not possibly serve 
as a basis of friendly relations between the two parties won 
a good deal of sympathy. A treaty of alliance maintained against 
the will of one of the parties was not likely to serve the 
interests of peace and security. Although Egypt had little chance 
of getting the decision it asked for, the members of the Se- 
curity Council were not inclined simply to throw out its com- 
plaint as without foundation. They attempted, according to 
the practice followed in earlier disputes, to hit upon a com- 
promise resolution referring the matter back to the parties con- 
cerned for further negotiations. None of the resolutions pre- 
sented successively by Brazil, Colombia and China could gain 
the requisite seven votes. The Soviet Union thought them all 
too weak since they did not provide for the immediate evacu- 
ation of all British troops. It proved impossible to muster seven 
votes in favor even of a simple resolution referring the matter 
back to the two parties for further negotiation. Unable to take 
any decision, the Council ended its discussions and laid the 
subject aside, to take its place with Iran and other issues still 
on the agenda as mute evidence of past disagreements. 

In dealing with Indonesia the Security Council had greater, 
but still very limited, success.? When the Dutch initiated their 
“police action” on July 20, 1947, the Council seized the oppor- 
tunity to assert itself. On August 1, two days after the matter 
was brought up by India and Australia, the latter citing Article 
39 of the Charter dealing with threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace and acts of aggression, it adopted a resolution 
calling upon the Netherlands and Indonesian governments “to 
cease hostilities forthwith, and to settle their disputes by arbi- 
tration or by other peaceful means and keep the Security Coun- 
cil informed about the progress of the settlement.’’ Both gov- 
ernments then issued cease-fire orders to their armies. 

Like the British in the Egyptian dispute the Dutch had a 
good legal argument. The Indonesian Republic had been recog- 
nized as exercising de facto authority following the signing of 


2 For the development of the dispute, see above, pp. 221-230. 
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the Linggadjati agreement the previous March, but pending 
the creation of the proposed United States of Indonesia the 
Dutch claim to legal sovereignty over all Indonesia was hard 
to contest. In the Dutch view the dispute was a domestic affair 
outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations. The Council 
chose not to be bound by such a strict interpretation. In Feb- 
ruary 1946 at London, despite Dutch objections, it had taken 
upon itself to discuss the presence of British troops in Indo- 
nesia, although without inviting an Indonesian representative 
to attend the sessions. Since then the Indonesian Republic had 
acquired a more formal status. Hostilities had arisen because 
of disputes over the implementation of an agreement signed 
by the Dutch with the Republic and communicated to the 
United Nations. The Republic had a functioning government 
and an army. Perhaps the government did not control the 
whole of its territory. Perhaps the army was unable to prevent 
the violent excesses of extremists. Nevertheless, it was a fact 
that the Netherlands Government had not exercised sovereign 
authority over Java and Sumatra since 1942. The Security Coun- 
cil was only being realistic when it did not accept the Dutch 
argument that the hostilities were no more than a police ac- 
tion. Without passing on the merits of the dispute as to juris- 
diction, a majority of the Council, including the United States, 
felt the need of doing something to stop the fighting. 

The Council’s cease-fire resolution of August 1, the first 
action of its kind in United Nations history, restored a part 
of its waning prestige. The United States and the Soviet Union 
both voted for it, as did all other members except the colonial 
powers (Great Britain, France and Belgium), which showed 
their sympathy with the Dutch position by abstaining. On July 
31, while the dispute was before the Council, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had offered good offices to both parties as a means of 
bringing about a settlement. The State Department may have 
shared the British view that a direct initiative had some chance 
of achieving a speedy settlement while a discussion in the 
Security Council would lead only to long debate and inevitable 
deadlock, a reasonable view in the light of the Council’s han- 
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dling of other disputes. The British Government had made 
several offers of good offices and mediation, the latest on July 
21, but the Dutch Government declined them. London then 
asked the United States to participate in a joint offer and was 
given to understand that this was not considered appropriate.® 
Then Washington made its own offer, which made the Security 
Council’s task in this case no easier and produced no fruitful 
results since it was accepted only by one party, the Netherlands. 

When discussions were resumed by the Council in mid- 
August, with knowledge that fighting was still continuing and 
that no progress was being made toward a political settlement, 
Australia proposed the establishment of a commission to re- 
port on the situation in Indonesia. The Indonesian representa- 
tive, Sjahrir, asked for one commission to supervise implemen- 
tation of the cease-fire order and another to arbitrate all points 
in dispute. The Soviet, Polish and Syrian representatives sup- 
ported this plan. Eelco van Kleffens, for the Netherlands, ex- 
pressed willingness to accept an investigation on the spot by 
the United States or some other impartial state, but not an 
investigation ordered by the Security Council, which, he said, 
had no jurisdiction. France, Britain and Belgium were in sym- 
pathy with this Dutch viewpoint. The United States was in 
the uncomfortable position of trying to avoid decisions which 
would offend either side. It supported a Soviet amendment 
which would have established a Security Council commission 
to supervise fulfillment of the cease-fire resolution, but a French 
veto defeated this amendment. The United States then proposed 
the solution which was finally adopted on August 25, with 
Russia abstaining; it provided that the consuls of member 
states at Batavia report to the Council on the observance of 
the cease-fire orders and on conditions in areas under military 
occupation, and that a three-member committee of good offices 
be set up to assist the parties to reach a settlement. The follow- 
ing day the Council passed another resolution calling on the 
two parties to observe the cease-fire orders. Two months later, 


3 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), July 23, 
1947, 1220; tbid., August 4, 1947, 1264-1266. 
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on November 1, after the Batavia consuls had reported that 
fighting was still going on, the Council rejected a Soviet pro- 
posal calling for the withdrawal of Dutch troops from the 
territory they had occupied and adopted instead a U.S. reso- 
lution calling upon the two parties to consult together on 
means to give effect to the cease-fire resolution and upon the 
Committee of Good Offices to aid them in making such arrange- 
ments. 

The Committee of Good Offices, in bringing about both a 
truce and an agreement on the principles of a political settle- 
ment aboard the U.S.S. Renville in January 1948, discussed 
elsewhere in this volume,* did its job efficiently and success- 
fully. Without the work of the committee, and particularly of 
its American member, an agreement between the two parties 
in the existing state of relations between them was most un- 
likely. The Security Council’s consideration of the Indonesian 
question did not demonstrate the futility which marked its 
treatment of the Balkan, Egyptian and other matters. Con- 
fronted with actual hostilities, the Council had ordered a truce, 
arranged for observance of its implementation and provided 
for a committee which brought the two parties into agreement 
on the basis of a settlement, the first time that the United 
Nations had actually undertaken to use this procedure of pa- 
cific settlement. While these measures might not bring a solu- 
tion, others could still be taken if they proved inadequate. The 
Soviet Goverimnent was already convinced of their inadequacy 
but had refrained from using its veto. 

There was no easy solution to the Indonesian question, which 
was extraordinarily confused and complex both in law and in 
fact. Was it a domestic or an international dispute? Which side 
was the aggressor? There were no clear-cut answers. The grad- 
ual transfer of sovereignty and of authority from a European 
nation, anxious to avoid disorders and to salvage as much as 
possible of its political and economic privileges, to a people 
untrained in self-government was a test of the patience and 
statesmanship of both sides. The United Nations had helped 


4 See above, pp. 220-229. 
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to ease the process and to prevent it from menacing world 
peace. 

Final judgment on the Security Council’s handling of the 
Indonesian affair had to be reserved until the decisions taken 
were tested in practice. There were two other issues on which, 
through the operation of the rule of unanimity of the five 
permanent members, the Council demonstrated its inability to 
take any positive decisions. One was Trieste, the other the 
admission of new members to the United Nations. The Free 
Territory of Trieste came into being when the Italian treaty 
entered into force on September 15, 1947. Whether the new 
territory would or could maintain itself against outside pressure 
depended largely upon the choice of a governor. Since the pre- 
vious January, when the Security Council accepted responsibil- 
ity for the government of Trieste, the western powers and the 
U.S.S.R. had disagreed on one candidate after another, a dis- 
agreement reflecting the differences which had dogged the 
long treaty negotiations; the Russians, after all, did not want 
a man who would stand firm against Yugoslav penetration, 
and that was just the type of governor the western powers be- 
lieved absolutely necessary. When there was no agreement by 
September 15, the provisional regime for Trieste provided in 
the Italian treaty could not be instituted. The Free Territory, 
still divided by the southern section of the old Morgan line, 
remained under military government, Anglo-American in the 
north and Yugoslav in the south. The latter sector was, to all 
intents and purposes, being governed as an integral part of 
Yugoslavia. 

The question of a governor for Trieste was discussed pri- 
vately by the Big Five, not by the Security Council as a whole, 
hence no formal vetoes were registered. Discussion of the ad- 
mission of new members, resulting in the same deadlock, 
produced a cascade of Soviet vetoes. Five applications which 
had been turned down in 1946 (those of Albania, Outer Mon- 
golia, Eire, Portugal, and Transjordan) were again before the 
Council. By the summer of 1947, seven more states had ap- 
plied: Austria, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Pakistan 
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and Yemen. Secretary-General Lie, holding that the founding 
members of the United Nations intended the organization to 
be ‘‘as universal as possible,” suggested that all twelve be ac- 
cepted, with the proviso that the admission of the four ex- 
enemy states and Austria take place only when the treaties with 
them came into force. His suggestion fell on barren ground. 
Pakistan and Yemen, on which there was no controversy, were 
recommended unanimously on August 18, 1947. Albania and 
Outer Mongolia were again rejected, winning only the votes 
of the U.S.S.R., Poland and Syria. The United States based its 
negative attitude on Albania’s “careless disregard” for inter- 
national obligations and supported British objections to Al- 
bania’s recent record illustrated by the Corfu Channel incidents 
and support of the guerrillas in Greece. As for Outer Mongolia, 
the U.S. representative noted the lack of information to prove 
that it was in fact an independent state. Eire, Portugal and 
Transjordan received nine votes apiece but were turned down 
when Gromyko recorded three vetoes. He said that there was 
serious reason to question Britain’s grant of independence to 
Transjordan, and pointed out the fact that Eire and Portugal 
did not have normal diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
In the debate on the four ex-enemy states and Austria, held 
three days later, Gromyko vetoed Austria and Italy on the 
ground that the peace treaties with them had not come into 
force. On the applications of Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary 
he abstained for the same reason. Nearly all other members 
of the Council also abstained, with Syria casting the lone af- 
firmative vote for all three. Herschel Johnson, of the United 
States, expressing doubt of the ability and willingness of any 
of them to carry out international obligations, abstained on 
Rumania’s application and cast the only votes against Hungary 
and Bulgaria, seizing the opportunity to express American dis- 
approval of recent political developments in those two countries. 

After the five peace treaties came into force on September 
15, the Soviet Union was ready to admit Italy if the three Bal- 
kan states and Finland, which had recently applied, were also 
admitted. Although the United States had made a similar pro- 
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posal a year before on the nine applications then before the 
Council, the U.S. delegate now insisted on separate considera- 
tion of the qualifications of each applicant. Gromyko’s tactics 
were called “horse-trading” and “blackmail” by the western 
powers. ‘This question is a political question and everybody 
knows it,” was his tart reply.He pointed to the Potsdam agree- 
ment in which the Big Three stated that the conclusion of 
peace treaties would “enable” them to support these five states 
for membership in the United Nations. It was a political ques- 
tion, and the western powers, in addition to their legal grounds, 
had political reasons for refusing Gromyko’s proposed horse- 
trade. He wanted to trade one vote for three, probably four, 
and besides, the United States and Britain had no desire to 
appear to whitewash the Communist-dominated governments 
of Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. They could cite the denial 
of human rights, pledged by all three in the peace treaties, 
and Bulgaria’s aggressive action against Greece and refusal to 
cooperate with the subsidiary group of the United Nations com- 
mission of investigation. However, the United States had signed 
and ratified the peace treaties with these states despite viola- 
tions of the Yalta and Moscow agreements, and on October 1, 
the very day of the Security Council debate, Washington an- 
nounced the resumption of diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. 
For the next step, acceptance of them as members of the 
United Nations, the United States was going to make them wait 
a while longer even if it meant that Italy and Finland, which 
also had American backing although it was hardly in a posi- 
tion to have a foreign policy independent of the U.S.S.R., would 
have to wait too. On the final vote Bulgaria received only one 
favorable vote, Rumania four, and Hungary five. Italy and 
Finland got nine votes each but the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 
left them in the same unfortunate position as the others. The 
Soviet Union favored the admission of Finland, but would 
not agree to have it considered apart from the others. These 
two vetoes raised the Soviet total to 22. 

At the 1946 session of the General Assembly considerable 
dissatisfaction had been expressed over the way in which the 
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Security Council had blocked the admission of new members. 
The result had been the naming of a committee to confer 
with the Security Council with a view to preparing rules for 
the proper exercise of the Charter’s provision that the admis- 
sions be effected “‘by decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.” Certain minor 
changes in procedure were agreed upon, but they did not 
affect the power of the Security Council, thus of any one per- 
manent member of the Security Council, to block the admis- 
sion of any applicant. Since that power was being used to 
keep out states which one or another permanent member wished 
to exclude on any grounds it chose, whether mentioned in the 
Charter or not, the Assembly when it met in 1947 was faced 
with the same problem as in 1946, with added evidence in 
the form of six more rejected applications that something more 
drastic would have to be done if the United Nations were to 
progress toward the goal of universal membership. 


2. Little War in the Balkans 


The Balkan issue was the most explosive on the Security 
Council's agenda and the one on which there was the least 
chance of achieving a settlement. The ‘‘frontier incidents” 
which the Council’s special Commission of Investigation, es- 
tablished in December 1946, was to investigate were no local 
komitadji raids, a phenomenon of long standing in the Bal- 
kans, especially in Macedonia. According to the Greek Govern- 
ment, they represented deliberate aggression on the part of 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania in support of the Commu- 
nist-led rebellion within the Greek frontiers. Those states, in 
turn, blamed the provocative policies of Greece. Behind Greece's 
northern neighbors stood the Soviet Union, which would have 
been most happy to welcome a “democratic” Greece into the 
Soviet bloc. Supporting the Athens government were Great 
Britain and the United States, determined to prevent such an 
occurrence. 

The long, mountainous northern frontier of Greece was ad- 
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mirably suited to guerrilla warfare. The Greek army found 
it impossible to guard every mile of it. The civil war swirled 
here and there throughout the border area. The task of the 
Commission of Investigation, which began work in Athens at 
the end of January 1947, was to “elucidate the causes and 
nature of the border violations and disturbances.” This it 
attempted to do in the course of the 32 meetings in Athens, 
28 in Salonika and the surrounding region, 6 in Sofia, and 7 
in Belgrade. In addition, field teams visited numerous points 
in the frontier zone and elsewhere. Trips on muleback car- 
ried them into the heart of the fighting area; one team waited 
three days in the mountains to interview Markos Vafiades, the 
commander of the guerrilla forces, but he was found only 
after all but the Soviet and Polish members had gone back 
to Salonika; another team lost one of its official interpreters, 
who ran away and joined the guerrillas. Having heard 238 
witnesses and accumulated some 20,000 pages of evidence and 
other material, early in April the Commission retired to the 
quieter atmosphere of Geneva to draft its report. 

The Commission was sent out to find facts, but the mere 
amassing of great quantities of testimony did not point the 
way to agreement on what the facts were. The Soviet and 
Polish members of the Commission sought to discredit the wit- 
nesses introduced by the Greek liaison representative. The 
other members were not inclined to place much faith in the 
witnesses introduced by the liaison representatives of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania. All parties agreed on one thing: 
that a grave threat to international peace existed in the Bal- 
kans. The Soviet Union, in the many debates on that subject 
in the Security Council during 1946, had consistently held the 
view that the threat came from the aggressive ‘“monarcho- 
fascist regime’ in Athens. It was hardly to be expected that 
any “evidence” turned up by the Commission would change 
those views, which were a reflection of Soviet policy. Probably 
it would be an injustice to say that the representatives of the 
western powers also had made up their minds in advance of 
the investigation. But they and their governments were not 
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without information on the fighting in Greece during the last 
six months. They did not take seriously the charge that Greece 
was threatening the security of its Balkan neighbors. They 
were on the lookout for concrete evidence which would bear 
out the suspicion that the Greek guerrillas were in fact being 
trained and equipped across the border. The representatives 
of the smaller powers, less directly involved and also less influ- 
ential, wanted to find the facts, but also hoped to reach con- 
clusions which would not drive the chief antagonists farther 
apart. The idea that this commission, on which all members 
of the Security Council were represented, could function as a 
scientific and detached group of expert investigators was uto- 
pian. Inevitably it functioned under the same handicaps, and 
with the same divisions, as the Security Council itself. 

Eight members of the Commission agreed to the majority 
conclusions, the general purport of which was that “Yugo- 
slavia, and to a lesser extent Albania and Bulgaria have sup- 
ported the guerrilla warfare in Greece.” ° The minority report 
of the Soviet and Polish delegations, rejecting this thesis, ab- 
solved the Soviet satellites of all responsibility for frontier 
incidents and blamed the Greek Government. The French dele- 
gation took a position in the middle, stating that no conclusions 
implying condemnation would be formulated and that the 
Commission’s task was one of pacification and reconciliation. 

The majority report, while condemning the Soviet satellites, 
took account also of factors which for years had disturbed 
relations between Greece and its Balkan neighbors: territorial 
claims and the treatment of minorities. It took cognizance of 
“the present generally disturbed conditions in Greece,” of ex- 
cesses perpetrated against political opposition groups and against 
the Slav and Albanian minorities in Greece at the end of the 
war, and also of Greece’s uncompromising attitude on its ter- 
ritorial claims. On the other side it drew attention to communist 
propaganda, to the training and organization of Greek refugees 
in Yugoslavia, and to Yugoslav and Bulgarian territorial am- 


5 United Nations, Security Council, Report by the Commission of Investigation 
Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents, Document S/360, May 27, 1947, I, 167. 
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bitions in Greek Macedonia and Western Thrace. The Commis- 
sion had no authority to consider the merits of territorial dis- 
putes but it could hardly ignore the connection between these 
claims and the “border violations and disturbances” it had 
been instructed to investigate. To the delegations which sub- 
scribed to the majority report it was clear that.the governments 
in Belgrade and Sofia, by speeches of responsible officials and 
press articles, had “promoted a separatist movement among the 
Slavo-Macedonians in Greece.” The United States representa- 
tive, Mark Ethridge, made a special effort to draw from the 
Bulgarian and Yugoslav representatives statements of their 
official positions on the Macedonian question, but the former 
merely said that its policy was “clear” and the latter, on the 
advice of the Soviet delegate, said nothing at all. 

After the Commission left the Balkans for Geneva, a sub- 
sidiary group, established at Salonika pursuant to a resolution 
of the Security Council on April 18, carried on the work of 
investigation. From the start this group encountered hostility, 
abstention and delay on the part of the Soviet Union and its 
followers. Albania and Bulgaria refused to permit it to func- 
tion within their borders. Nevertheless, despite these handi- 
caps, the subsidiary group gathered an impressive body of 
evidence. Indeed its evidence of direct violation of the fron- 
tiers of Greece and support of the Greek guerrillas from 
outside was more nearly conclusive than that which the Com- 
mission itself had assembled, although Greek charges that an 
“international brigade” had invaded Greece were not substan- 
tiated. This evidence strengthened the hand of the United 
States in proposing action by the United Nations. 

The United States Government, its position solidly based 
on the conclusions accepted by eight of the Commission’s eleven 
members, decided to force the issue in the Security Council. 
One purpose may well have been to draw the world’s attention 
to the situation in Greece and to the aggressions committed 
by the allies of the Soviet Union, and thus to put the Russians 
on the defensive. Another purpose was to bring about a test 
of the ability of the Security Council to take effective action 
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on behalf of international peace and security on a clear-cut 
issue. Former Senator Austin, in opening the discussion, called 
the matter one of the most serious the United Nations had 
yet been called upon to consider. 

The draft resolution presented by the United States on June 
27 was based upon proposals endorsed by all but the Soviet 
and Polish members of the Commission of Investigation. It 
called for the establishment of normal relations between Greece 
and its three northern neighbors, for frontier conventions, and 
for a new commission to function on the spot until August 
31, 1949. This commission would assist in the pacific settle- 
ment of local disputes, in the conclusion of frontier conventions, 
and in arrangements for dealing with refugees and the volun- 
tary transfer of minorities. The resolution was offered under 
Chapter VI of the Charter, covering the pacific settlement of 
disputes. Greece and its neighbors were put on the same foot- 
ing despite the evidence of aggressive acts on the part of the 
latter. Noting the Commission of Investigation’s proposal that 
future cases of support of armed bands formed on the terri- 
tory of one state and crossing into the territory of another state 
should be considered as a threat to the peace within the mean- 
ing of the Charter, Austin warned that the Council could not 
overlook Chapter VII, which contemplates enforcement action. 

In the ensuing discussions the American resolution was al- 
tered by the acceptance of amendments introduced by other 
members who wished to stress the need for conciliation in the 
Balkans rather than the assessment of responsibilities, but the 
essential point, the proposed two-year commission, was sup- 
ported by all members except the U.S.S.R. and Poland. Gro- 
myko delivered his expected attack on the proposal, accusing 
Greece of entire responsibility for the difficulties. The new 
commission, he charged, was intended not for the purpose of 
improving relations among the Balkan nations but “‘as a screen 
to hide the actions of certain powers, actions expressing them- 
selves in intervention in the internal affairs of Greece.” His 
own counter-proposal, already familiar from the earlier debate 
on aid to Greece, recommended that foreign (British and 
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American) troops and military personnel be withdrawn from 
Greece and that a special commission be established to guar- 
antee that foreign economic aid be used only in the interest 
of the Greek people. 

Soviet opposition to the American proposal was a foregone 
conclusion. The big question in the minds of the delegates 
was: Would the Soviet Union abstain, as in the vote of the 
preceding May which set up the subsidiary group, or would 
it cast a veto? On July 29 the final vote was taken. Nine mem- 
bers voted “yes.” After abstaining on each paragraph, Gromyko 
cast a decisive negative vote against the resolution as a whole. 
What was to be done next? According to reports coming in 
from the subsidiary group the situation on Greece’s frontiers 
was as bad, or worse than when the Commission of Investi- 
gation had been there. Some of the smaller powers attempted 
to devise compromise solutions which might have a chance of 
acceptance by both sides, but neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union was in a mood to compromise. Since there seemed 
to be no possibility of cooperation among the big powers to 
relieve the tension in the Balkans, the American strategy was 
to put clearly on the record the majority view that a threat 
to the peace existed, calling for action by the Security Council, 
and to show up the Soviet Union as the power which was ob- 
structing necessary international action. The Soviet Union's 
strategy was to stand its ground. Obviously the Soviet Govern- 
ment considered the Balkan question of vital importance. It 
was not ready to accept continuing international supervision or 
observation of what was going on in the frontier area. It was 
even less ready to see Chapter VII of the Charter and possible 
sanctions invoked against its Balkan allies. This was precisely 
the kind of situation, in the Soviet view, for which the right 
of veto had been written into the Charter. 

The Council had before it an Australian resolution which 
declared the Balkan situation a threat to the peace, directed 
the parties to cease provocative acts and enter into negotiations, 
and provided for the appointment by the Council of observers 
to report on compliance with the resolution. The United States, 
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while supporting the Australian proposal, also introduced one 
of its own, intended “to register for the whole world” the 
opinions of the Council’s members as to the facts and the 
action they were prepared to take under the Charter. There was 
no further need, Johnson said in introducing it, ‘‘of attempting 
to appease further a threatening veto.’ Greece, he said, was in 
grave peril. In blunt and precise terms he stated the problem 
as his government saw it: “It is perfectly clear that the gov- 
ernments of the three northern countries are working in close 
conjunction with the Greek Communists with a common ob- 
jective—the establishment in Greece of a minority totalitarian 
government which would be subservient to the Communist- 
controlled countries.” ®* The United States draft resolution pro- 
posed that the Council find Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania 
guilty of threatening the peace, order them to cease and de- 
sist, and direct the subsidiary group to report to the Security 
Council on compliance with the order; the Council would take 
such further action as might from time to time be necessary 
‘to enforce its order and to settle the dispute. 

The Australian resolution, on August 19, received a 9 to 2 
majority but was defeated by the Soviet veto. Faris el-Khouri 
of Syria, the chairman, then asked whether the U.S. delegate 
cared to have his own resolution submitted to a vote in view 
of the certain veto. Johnson answered that he would like to 
have the usual procedure followed. The vote was the same, 
9 to 2, the two being Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

In the course of the debate Johnson gave some indications 
of future American moves. If the Security Council failed to 
afford Greece the necessary protection, he said, the problem 
must be carried before the General Assembly. The United States 
would exhaust every available means within the Charter to 
maintain peace and to protect Greece. Johnson even hinted at 
direct action whether recommended by the Assembly or not. 
The failure of the Security Council to take effective action be- 
cause of the Soviet veto, he said, could not preclude individual 
or collective action by states willing to act, so long as they 


® United Nations, Security Council, $/P.V.180, August 12, 1947, $7. 
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acted in accordance with the general purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. As the first step, on the day after 
Gromyko’s third veto of action by the Security Council, the 
United States submitted for the General Assembly’s agenda 
the following item: Threats to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece. 

Before the Assembly could make recommendations, the Se- 
curity Council had to make a request to that effect or to drop 
the item from its own agenda. On September 15 the United 
States proposed that the Council request the Assembly to con- 
sider the Balkan dispute and make recommendations in regard 
to it. Johnson pointed out that the Council would thus avoid 
terminating the subsidiary group of the Commission of Inves- 
tigation (which the Soviet Union considered already dead). 
Gromyko vetoed this resolution and also another motion to 
have it considered as a procedural, and therefore veto-less, 
matter. The next step was a simple procedural resolution, pro- 
posed by the United States, taking the Greek question off the 
Council’s agenda and instructing the Secretary-General to place 
the records and documents at the disposal of the Assembly. 
This resolution, which the Council passed by a vote of 9 to 2, 
had the effect of terminating the subsidiary group, a sacrifice 
which the United States was prepared to make in order to 
bring the case before the bar of world opinion in the General 
Assembly, opening at Flushing Meadow the next day. 


3. The Meeting of the General Assembly 


When the General Assembly met in New York on Septem- 
ber 16, 1947, the international atmosphere was tense, as it had 
been at the opening of the session one year before. “The truth 
is that the United Nations have been able to do very little since 
the last session,” said Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, newly elected 
President of the Assembly, in his opening address. There were 
many items on the agenda, but they all narrowed down to one, 
“the question whether the road selected will lead to peace or 
to strife.” 
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At the start of the session General Marshall seized the initi- 
ative in a strong speech. The United States would ask the As- 
sembly to do something about Greece, about Korea, and about 
making the United Nations organization itself more capable 
of fulfilling its functions. “If the United Nations should fail 
to protect the integrity of one small state, the security of all 
states would be placed in jeopardy,” he said with reference to 
Greece. As to Korea, the inability of the Soviet Union and the 
United States to agree should not delay further the realization 
of ‘the urgent and rightful claim of the Korean people to in- 
dependence.’” Marshall described the United States as “pro- 
foundly disturbed’ by the inaction forced upon the Security 
Council through “the abuse of the right of unanimity.” “The 
United Nations will never endure if there is insistence on privi- 
lege to the point of frustration of the collective will.’’ As con- 
crete measures he proposed that the Assembly consider the 
possibilities of “‘liberalizing” the veto, and that it create a 
standing committee, on which all members of the United Na- 
tions would be represented, to remain in session from the end 
of the present session of the Assembly to the opening of the 
next, in the autumn of 1948. This Interim Committee on Peace 
and Security, said the Secretary, “would not, of course, im- 
pinge on matters which are the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council,”—although, commented a British observer, 
“it is naturally assumed that this is precisely what Mr. Marshall 
hopes it will do.” * The interim body might consider situations 
and disputes brought to its attention by member states. It 
would “strengthen the machinery for peaceful settlement and 
place the responsibility for such settlement broadly upon all the 
Members of the United Nations.’ It would be free of the veto, 
but like the Assembly itself would have no powers beyond 
those of discussion and recommendation. 

From many sides came statements favoring Marshall’s idea 
that this Assembly should do something to make the United 
Nations more effective, from Latin America, the British Com- 
monwealth, the Far East, the Arab world—although the Arab 


7 Manchester Guardian, September 23, 1947. 
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delegates were noticeably cool to another passage in Marshall's 
speech stating that the United States -would give “great 
weight” to the partition recommendation of the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. But many delegates were shocked at Mar- 
shall’s strong tone. He had directly challenged the Soviet 
Union. Some feared that American policy was directed toward 
driving the Russians out of the United Nations. All awaited 
with anticipation the Soviet reply, delivered by the colorful 
and vitriolic Andrei Vyshinsky two days later. 

Vyshinsky began with a tirade against states which used the 
United Nations “for the purpose of achieving their own sel- 
fish and narrowly conceived interests,” and thus undermined 
the organization’s prestige. He attacked the United States on 
disarmament, atomic energy, the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall plan, which he said had divided Europe into two 
camps and placed the western nations under the yoke of the 
United States. American, British and French policies, he said, 
were incompatible with the basic principles of the United Na- 
tions. The proposal for an interim committee he dismissed as 
“nothing but a badly concealed scheme to substitute for and 
by-pass the Security Council.” Then he launched into a bitter 
attack on propaganda which slandered the Soviet Union and 
preached the inevitability of a new war. In the United States, 
particularly, there were many warmongers “trying by hook or 
crook to frighten people poorly versed in politics with fables 
and vicious fabrication and slanders about alleged preparation 
on the part of the Soviet Union to attack the United States.” 
Who were the promoters of this propaganda? Representatives 
of monopoly capital, said Vyshinsky, the industrialists and 
bankers who looked to a new war to fend off the approaching 
economic crisis. The warmongers were to be found in industry, 
in military circles, in the press, even in the government. Getting 
down to cases he ran through a list of individual offenders, in- 
cluding John Foster Dulles, who was seated in the hall before 
him as a member of the American delegation. The list covered 
a varied group of persons and institutions, ranging from ex- 
Governor Earle of Pennsylvania to Yale University, with pass- 
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ing reference to Winston Churchill and a number of anti-Soviet 
Turks; all shared “a crazy dream of world expansion.” Con- 
cluding, Vyshinsky proposed a resolution condemning propa- 
ganda for a new war, and urging all members to suppress it. 

Before Vyshinsky spoke there was among the delegates, if 
not much optimism, at least a sober awareness of the tasks 
that lay ahead and a determination to get on with them. The 
bitterness and vituperation of his speech left many of them 
stunned and fearful for the future. Yet other than in the choice 
of time and place there was nothing new in Vyshinsky’s dec- 
lamation. These accusations had appeared many times and in 
no less inflammatory terms in the controlled Soviet press. The 
speech did not herald a break. The Russians did not withdraw, 
as some feared they might. They formally submitted their reso- 
lution on war propaganda. The work of the Assembly went on. 

Hector McNeil of Great Britain and Georges Bidault of 
France replied to Vyshinsky’s more irresponsible remarks but 
did not align their governments uncompromisingly against the 
Russians. Neither showed great enthusiasm for the proposed 
interim committee, or “Little Assembly,” as a remedy for the 
ills of the United Nations. The basic difficulties, said Bidault, 
did not reside in constitutional structures. Stating the policy 
he had tried to follow for the past two years, he said that 
France would work to bring together the two hostile blocs into 
which the world was unfortunately divided. McNeil expressed 
understanding of Soviet fears that the western powers would 
have a majority of votes in any world assembly or parliament. 
France and Britain were not anxious to widen the breach with 
Russia by strong tactics in the United Nations, but they could 
not pretend to the role of mediator. Both were aligned with 
the United States in the enterprise of integrating and building 
up western Europe in the face of Soviet hostility, and both had 
shown that they were ready to follow American leadership in 
United Nations affairs. 

After the opening speeches and debate, in which the United 
States succeeded in getting its controversial items placed on the 
agenda over Soviet opposition, the Assembly moved from the 
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old World’s Fair grounds in Flushing to its committee rooms 
at Lake Success. Interest centered on the First (Political and 
Security) Committee and on the ad hoc committee established 
to consider the future of Palestine. The latter, with the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. in general agreement, eventually pro- 
duced an agreed resolution, the recommendation for parti- 
tion. The First Committee, in contrast, was the scene of con- 
tinuous conflict between east and west as it took up successively 
the U.S. proposals on Greece, the Little Assembly, and Korea. 

Secretary Marshall and John Foster Dulles both were present 
when the committee began consideration of the Greek ques- 
tion, evidence of the seriousness with which it was regarded. 
The resolution which they presented was similar to the second 
American proposal which the Soviet Union had vetoed in the 
Security Council. Accusing Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania 
of having assisted the guerrilla forces fighting against the 
Greek Government, it called on them to cease such aid. A 
United Nations committee, with headquarters at Salonika, 
would observe their compliance and assist in implementing the 
resolution. It might recommend the calling of a special session 
of the Assembly if it believed such action necessary in the in- 
terest of international peace and security. 

The debate on this resolution, thanks particularly to the 
contributions of the representatives of the Soviet Union and of 
Yugoslavia, reached depths of insulting language and unpar- 
liamentary conduct not previously attained in the United Na- 
tions. Ales Bebler, Deputy Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, 
was especially prominent. At one juncture, after he had 
shouted down the chairman and hurled insults at Paul Henri 
Spaak of Belgium, the latter replied to the effect that if prow- 
ess in debate were measured by abusiveness of manner and dis- 
tortion of fact, his Yugoslav colleague had reached the sum- 
mit of eloquence. The Soviet bloc replied to the American reso- 
lution with renewed attacks on ‘‘monarcho-fascist’’ Greece, on 
the “slanderous and infamous” report of the Security Coun- 
cil’s investigating commission, and on the United States. The 


8 See above, pp. 325-332. 
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Soviet delegation tabled a resolution of its own practically iden- 
tical with the one which had been voted down, in August, by 
the Security Council. Placing responsibility for the Balkan 
fighting on Greece, it called upon the Greek Government to 
put a stop to frontier incidents and to the persecution of mi- 
norities. Like the U.S. resolution it contained references to 
good-neighborly relations, frontier conventions, and the settle- 
ment of the refugee problem, but its substance was contained 
in provisions aimed directly at the United States and Britain. 
These called for the withdrawal of all foreign military per- 
sonnel from Greece and for the creation of a committee to 
make sure, by supervision, that American economic aid would 
be used solely in the interest of the Greek people. 

In the course of the discussion several delegations objected 
to the “guilt clause” in the American resolution, since its in- 
clusion would seem to rule out all possibility that the Slav 
states might be induced to agree to any part of the resolution. 
The thought was that if there were to be a sincere attempt to 
work out machinery for keeping the peace in the Balkans, it 
was a mistake to dwell on past offenses. This was a gesture of 
appeasement which Great Britain and France wished to make 
and which the United States accepted. The toned-down resolu- 
tion “took account” of the commission’s report finding that 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania had supported the guerrillas 
in Greece, and called upon them “to do nothing which could 
furnish aid and assistance to the said guerrillas.” This com- 
promise did not make the resolution any more palatable to the 
states of the Soviet bloc. On October 21 the Assembly passed 
the amended USS. resolution and defeated the Soviet resolution 
by a margin of 41 to 6. The Slav states cast the six negative 
votes against the American resolution; the Arab states (except 
Iraq), the Scandinavian states, and a few others abstained. The 
Arab delegations showed their displeasure over both the Am- 
erican and Soviet attitudes on Palestine by abstaining on this 
as on most of the important issues that came before this ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 

The United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, set 
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up by the Assembly, consisted of Australia, Bolivia, China, 
France, Great Britain, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Po- 
land, the U.S.S.R., and the United States. The Soviet Union and 
Poland, which had already made clear that they would boycott 
the committee, refused to take the seats held open for them, 
while Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania indicated that their 
attitude would be one of complete non-cooperation. 

It was much the same story when the Political Committee 
took up the proposal for the Little Assembly. Dulles, in pre- 
senting the American plan, pointed out that the General As- 
sembly had broad responsibilities for international peace and 
security, which it could not carry out properly under the exist- 
ing system of annual sessions with crowded agenda and inade- 
quate preparation. This gap the proposed Interim Committee 
might fill. The United States proposed that such a committee 
be established for the period between the present and the next 
session of the General Assembly. It would have four major 
functions, in matters affecting peace, security, and friendly re- 
lations among nations: (1) to examine and report on questions 
which might be placed on the agenda of the coming session, 
and, if necessary, to advise the Secretary-General to call a 
special session; (2) to carry out follow-up duties assigned by 
the Assembly in connection with its own recommendations; 
(3) to do the groundwork which would enable the Assembly 
to make recommendations on general principles of interna- 
tional cooperation; and (4) to report to the next session on 
the advisability of establishing the Interim Committee on a 
permanent basis. The committee would be subordinate to, and 
would report only to, the General Assembly. It would not in 
any way encroach on the jurisdiction of the Security Council 
or of special bodies like the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dulles’s detailed rebuttal of charges brought against the 
American plan did not satisfy the Russians. Vyshinsky main- 
tained that it was aimed at circumventing the veto and at un- 
dermining the Security Council and the United Nations. To 
establish the committee, he held, would be an obvious violation 
of the Charter, a mortal blow at the principle of great-power 
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unanimity on which the Charter was based. To the various 
amendments and alternative proposals offered by other states 
the Soviet delegation was equally hostile. The British favored 
limiting the committee’s sphere of action by requiring a two- 
thirds majority for decisions to place matters on the agenda 
or to conduct investigations, and by prohibiting its discussion 
of any matter on the agenda of the Security Council. Others, 
like Argentina, regretted that its powers would be so limited. 
“It is very, very little, this Little Assembly,” remarked José 
Arce, the Argentine delegate. The Political Committee finally 
passed a narrowed-down version of the original American 
plan, embodying the changes suggested by the British. The 
reference to “peace and security” was dropped from its title. 
Before the plenary session of the Assembly, Dulles marshalled 
the legal and political arguments in its favor, while Vyshinsky, 
supported by the Soviet bloc, reaffirmed his position. The As- 
sembly vote, on November 13, was the familiar 41 to 6, with 
six abstentions, the six members of the Arab bloc. The 57- 
member Interim Committee was to meet within six weeks of 
the close of the Assembly session. It would meet, warned Soviet 
spokesmen, without the participation or cooperation of the 
Soviet Union and its friends. 

Third of the major American proposals before the Assembly 
was the resolution calling for elections in Korea, the setting 
up of a national government, and the evacuation of Allied oc- 
cupation forces.? Again the United States had more than the 
necessary votes, and the resolution was adopted, 43 to o, with 
six abstentions. Again the Soviet response was a warning of 
grave consequences and a boycott of the new body set up by 
the resolution. The Ukraine did not take its seat on the Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea. The Soviet Union announced its 
non-cooperation, which meant that the commission would not 
be permitted to enter the Soviet occupation zone. 

The one proposal introduced by the Soviet Union at the 
beginning of the Assembly session, the “warmonger”’ resolu- 
tion, emerged in quite different form at the end. The original 
9 See above, pp. 177-178. 
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resolution on “‘measures to be taken against propaganda and 
inciters of a new war,” opening with allegations that such 
propaganda was being carried on in the United States, Turkey 
and Greece, sought to have the United Nations declare that 
governments should prohibit it “‘on pain of criminal penalties.” 
Vyshinsky, speaking in support of his resolution in the Political 
Committee, denounced the “‘lies, slander and incitements to ag- 
gression” against the Soviet Union. He added to his list of 
warmongers former Secretary of State Byrnes and two members 
of President Truman’s cabinet, Secretaries Forrestal and Har- 
riman. Austin’s reply was to ask outright rejection of the “re- 
actionary” Soviet proposal as undermining the basic human 
right to freedom of speech and as diverting attention from 
practical measures to remove the real causes of war. Many 
other nations objected strongly to the allegations against the 
United States, Greece and Turkey, and to the proposed strict 
measures of censorship. They did not, however, wish to see 
the Soviet resolution rejected lock, stock and barrel. World 
opinion, they felt, was rightly concerned over the violence of 
current propaganda, whether appearing in the United States 
or Greece or in the controlled press of the Soviet Union. Aus- 
tralia, Canada and France presented a joint resolution con- 
demning all forms of propaganda designed or likely to encour- 
age threats to the peace or acts of aggression, and requesting 
member states to promote peace and friendly relations by all 
means of publicity and propaganda available to them. An 
American amendment to the effect that the steps each member 
was requested to take would be “within its constitutional lim- 
its” was approved by a close vote of 22 to 17 with 14 abstentions. 
Then the joint resolution was passed unanimously both in the 
Political Committee and in the plenary session. This outcome 
was definitely a compromise. The Soviets saved something of 
their original resolution, and the United States accepted a reso- 
lution where it would have preferred none at all. 

Many other matters crowded the General Assembly's agenda. 
When it closed on November 29 the session had produced 93 
resolutions. Some of the same questions dealt with in 1946 
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were up for discussion again. One of these was Spain. A num- 
ber of countries urged reaffirmation of the 1946 resolution, 
which called for withdrawal of heads of missions from Madrid 
and requested the Security Council to consider measures to 
remedy the situation if a government based on popular consent 
were not established within a reasonable time. Poland and 
Yugoslavia wanted the Assembly to recommend enforcement 
action by the Security Council. The United States, convinced 
that United Nations resolutions directed against Franco had 
proved quite ineffective and seeing no basis for sanctions, op- 
posed even the reaffirmation of the 1946 resolution. The First 
Committee voted to reaffirm it, but in plenary session the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority was lacking. The resolution which 
passed merely expressed confidence that the Security Council 
would exercise its responsibilities under the Charter whenever 
the situation in Spain so required. 

Pakistan and Yemen were admitted to the United Nations 
at this session. On the eleven other applications (Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Portugal, Rumania and Transjordan) the 
Assembly could not act since the Security Council had not en- 
dorsed them. Because of the strong feeling in many delegations 
against the exclusion of states through the exercise of the veto, 
several of them introduced resolutions intended to loosen up 
the procedure of admission. Eight resolutions were eventually 
adopted. They included recommendations that the permanent 
members consult with a view to agreement on the rejected ap- 
plications and that the Security Council reconsider those of 
Austria, Eire, Finland, Italy, Portugal and Transjordan. The 
Assembly asked the International Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory Opinion on whether a member could make its consent 
to the admission of another state dependent on conditions not 
laid down in Article 4 of the Charter (which opened member- 
ship to all peace-loving states accepting the obligations of the 
Charter and regarded by the United Nations as able and will- 
ing to carry them out) ; and also whether the admission of one 
state could be made conditional on the admission of others. All 
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these resolutions were vigorously opposed by the Soviet Union, 
which was not likely to change its view no matter what the 
Assembly recommended, until the western powers were willing 
to support the admission of the Soviet-supported applicants. 

Other business of the Assembly included the election of 
members to vacancies on the Security Council, Economic and 
Social Council, and Trusteeship Council.® For a long period 
India and the Ukraine remained deadlocked for a seat on the 
Security Council, Argentina and Canada having won the other 
two. Since Australia, Brazil and Poland were the retiring mem- 
bers, the Slav bloc considered itself entitled to one of the seats, 
but the Ukraine, which had Latin American support but was 
opposed by the United States, could not get the necessary votes. 
Ultimately, India withdrew and the Ukraine was elected. The 
Assembly made recommendations on dependent territories and 
accepted a trusteeship agreement for the island of Nauru. It 
discussed and passed resolutions on a variety of economic, legal 
and administrative matters. It heard a good many unfavorable 
comments, notably by the British delegation, on the failure of 
the Economic and Social Council to live up to expectations. It 
turned down a Polish proposal directed against the Marshall 
plan. Resolutions were adopted on freedom of information, 
on displaced persons and immigration, on war criminals. The 
Assembly set its seal of approval on plans for the permanent 
headquarters and authorized Secretary-General Lie to negotiate 
with the United States a $65 million loan for their construction. 
It also voted to hold its third session in Europe. 

On the whole the second session of the General Assembly 
was successful in that 57 nations came together at a time of in- 
ternational tension to discuss and reach conclusions on so many 
subjects, some controversial, some not. Despite the violence of 
many arguments and the signs of disunity, the organization 
stood the strain. No government wished to take the responsi- 
bility of breaking it apart. Through the entire session, however, 


10 Australia, Brazil, Denmark and Poland, replaced Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India 
and Norway on the Economic and Social Council; the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.S.R. were reelected. The Philippine Republic and Costa Rica were elected 
to the Trusteeship Council. 
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ran the current of rivalry and hostility between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The debates and the voting were 
everywhere regarded in the light of that contest. Better or- 
ganized than at the 1946 session and holding the initiative 
which it then lacked, the U.S. delegation was undoubtedly 
successful in putting across the resolutions which it supported. 
On Greece, Korea and the Little Assembly, the strategy of ‘‘ex- 
posure of the issues” succeeded in lining up overwhelming 
support, leaving the Soviet bloc alone in the minority. Under 
American leadership the Assembly rejected what Ambassador 
Austin called “three adventures by the police states to extend 
the reach of their system of regimentation through the United 
Nations” (the warmonger resolution, the Soviet proposals on 
war criminals and displaced persons, and the anti-Marshall 
plan resolution) .** The Soviets were in a position to disregard 
and to nullify, at least in part, some of the American-sponsored 
resolutions, as they did in the Balkans and Korea. The United 
Nations inevitably suffered in prestige in passing resolutions 
which could not be implemented. Like the disarmament resolu- 
tion the year before, the Assembly’s resolution on Palestine, 
the one major question on which the United States and the 
Soviet Union were in agreement, seemed to offer greater hope 
of effective action by the United Nations. Within a few 
months, however, as events outran the ability of the world 
organization to cope with them—thanks to the unwillingness 
of the great powers to act together—the issue of Palestine, far 
from strengthening the prestige and position of the United 
Nations, threatened to destroy it. 


4. Toward Reorganization 


When the General Assembly met in September 1947, atten- 
tion was focused on the veto and the possibility that the 
United States might take the lead in trying to do something 
about it. High American officials, in and outside U.N. meet- 


11 Address before the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, December 17, 
1947 (Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, January 4, 1948. 14-19). 
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ings, had emphasized dissatisfaction with Russia's “abuse” of 
the veto power, illustrated by the rapid succession of vetoes in 
the Security Council on the Balkan question and on applica- 
tions for membership. There were two obvious avenues of ap- 
proach. One was to press for modification of the rule of the 
unanimity of the five permanent members on substantive deci- 
sions, either through an amendment to the Charter or an agree- 
ment on procedures within its present provisions. The other 
was to make full use of the powers of the General Assembly 
in order to compensate in some degree for the inaction of the 
Security Council. A third possibility, hinted at by Herschel 
Johnson in a statement to the Security Council after Gromyko 
vetoed a U.S. resolution on the Balkan question, was to get 
around the veto by resort to unilateral or collective measures 
under Articles 51 and 52 of the Charter, which deal with the 
right of self-defense against armed attack and with regional 
arrangements. 

On August 27, 1947, at a Security Council meeting, the 
United States tabled some draft proposals for study by the 
Council’s committee of experts on rules of procedure. This 
move was made in pursuance of the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion of the previous December recommending to the Security 
Council the early adoption of practices consistent with the 
Charter “to assist in reducing the difficulties in the application 
of Article 27 (voting) and to ensure the prompt and effective 
exercise by the Security Council of its functions.” ?*? The pro- 
posals listed certain types of questions which could be con- 
sidered as procedural and therefore not subject to the veto, 
specified possible criteria for the application of the rule that 
an interested party should refrain from voting on questions of 
pacific settlement (Chapter VI), and suggested formal recog- 
nition of the generally accepted practice that abstention by a 
permanent member did not constitute a veto. Gromyko, react- 
ing sharply to these proposals, called them an attempt to revise 
Article 27 of the Charter and therefore doomed to failure. 
Most of the middle and small powers, however, were still, in 


12 See The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 430-431. 
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varying degrees, opponents of the veto privilege and were 
awaiting the opportunity to say so again at the coming session 
of the Assembly. 

A more indirect way of correcting the ineffectiveness of the 
United Nations resulting from the veto was to expand the role 
of the General Assembly. Article 24 of the Charter gives the 
Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Assembly, however, has 
broad powers of discussion and recommendation, a point on 
which the U.S. delegation insisted at San Francisco. It may dis- 
cuss any question within the scope of the Charter and may rec- 
ommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation. 

Since the appearance of the “veto problem” in the Security 
Council there had been a tendency on the part of member na- 
tions to bring before the Assembly situations which might 
affect peace and security. The Assembly of 1946 had made rec- 
ommendations on the Spanish question and on the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa. In the spring of 1947 Britain had 
submitted the Palestine question to the Assembly. The Assem- 
bly could only recommend, and its recommendations might not 
be a substitute for effective action by the Security Council. 
Nevertheless, they would have behind them the moral force of 
world opinion. In any event the voting on them would demon- 
strate to the world how large was the majority and how small 
the minority on each particular issue. These were the consider- 
ations behind the decision of the United States to bring before 
the General Assembly of 1947 the Greek and Korean questions 
and to propose the Little Assembly. ‘““When the arm of the 
Security Council is threatened with paralysis by the veto,” Aus- 
tin said later, ‘‘it is natural for nations to lean more heavily on 
the unfettered arm of the Assembly.” ** 

In his opening address to the Assembly on September 17, 
Marshall came out openly for changes in the voting procedure 
of the Security Council, which he said had been prevented from 
fulfilling its true functions by abuse of the right of veto. The 
United States, he said, was ready to accept the elimination of 
13 Department of State, Bulletin XVIII, January 4, 1948, 15. 
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the unanimity requirement with respect to matters arising 
under Chapter VI and such matters as applications for mem- 
bership. This proposition was certain to win wide support in 
the Assembly if the United States had wished to press it. How- 
ever, since in the last analysis it could not be achieved without 
an agreement among the Big Five to curb the veto in practice 
or to amend the Charter, American tactics were to go slow. A 
repetition of the entire debate of the 1946 Assembly on the 
veto question would hardly advance the possibilities of a solu- 
tion. After discussion of an Argentine draft resolution for the 
calling of a general conference to amend the veto provisions 
of the Charter, and of an Australian proposal that the Assem- 
bly consider how its 1946 resolution had been carried out, the 
US. delegation put forward a resolution of its own. It re- 
quested that the Little Assembly give the subject further care- 
ful study, consult any committee the Security Council might 
designate for the purpose, and report to the next session of the 
General Assembly. Also, the permanent members would be 
requested to consult on the problem of voting with a view to 
agreement on measures to ensure the prompt and effective exer- 
cise by the Security Council of its functions. 

Developments in the months which followed the Assembly 
session brought the veto question no nearer to solution. It was 
not discussed by the Security Council nor by the Council’s com- 
mittee of experts. Informal consultation among the Big Five 
produced no tangible results. The Little Assembly, or Interim 
Committee, boycotted by the six Slav states, met for the first 
time on January 5, 1948, with the veto the principal item on 
its agenda. On the initiative of the United States the Commit- 
tee postponed discussion of it until March 15, devoting its 
meetings in the meantime to the Korean question and to the 
general subject of pacific settlement of disputes. 

On March 15 the Committee had before it proposals on the 
veto from Argentina, New Zealand, China, Great Britain and 
the United States. The first two called for amending the Char- 
ter. The British suggestions, roughly the same as those they 
had put forward at the Assembly in 1946, were based on the 
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idea that the five permanent members should agree on a code 
of conduct cutting down the use of the veto. China suggested 
that the Assembly should recommend to the five permanent 
members that they waive their veto right on all proceedings 
arising under Chapter VI. The more detailed American sug- 
gestions were an expansion of those put forward in the Security 
Council the previous August. On thirty-one categories of deci- 
sions the United States proposed that the Council act by an 
affirmative vote of seven of the eleven members regardless 
whether such decisions were regarded as procedural or substan- 
tive. These covered the admission of states to membership in the 
United Nations and almost the whole range of decisions under 
Chapter VI. The other part of the American proposal was that 
the Committee should recommend to the General Assembly 
that it, in turn, recommend to the permanent members of the 
Security Council to agree to follow these voting procedures and 
also, wherever feasible, consult among themselves on decisions 
to be made by the Council. 

The Interim Committee decided to refer all these proposals 
to a subcommittee for study. No matter what might come 
forth in the form of agreed recommendations, the consent of 
the fifth permanent member, absent from all these delibera- 
tions, was necessary to make them effective. The Soviet Union 
had made its position very clear. It was opposed to any change 
in the rule of unanimity as it was defined in the Charter and 
was then operating. The continued emphasis which other pow- 
ers placed on majorities and their attempts to deal with security 
matters by Assembly resolutions, for which the United States 
could almost invariably muster a large majority, served to con- 
firm the Soviet leaders, if any confirmation were necessary, in 
the conviction that they must preserve their veto power at all 
costs in order to protect their vital national interests. 

In contrast to the rather cautious official American approach 
to the veto question, sentiment was growing in the United 
States for bolder action. The succession of Soviet vetoes and 
the wide publicity attending them had a great effect on turning 
American opinion toward the idea of a security organization 
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which could act to keep the peace without being blocked by the 
will of one power. It was often forgotten that the United 
States had proposed the veto in the first place at Dumbarton 
Oaks and had stood together with the Soviet Union in insisting 
on its inclusion in the Charter. Gromyko’s vetoes and Vyshin- 
sky's diatribes had done more than all the publicity campaigns 
of the State Department or the American Association for the 
United Nations to win American opinion to the cause of effec- 
tive international action for security unhampered by insistence 
on national sovereignty. 

This trend meant increased public support for those groups 
preaching world government, of which the United World Fed- 
eralists were the most prominent, and those advocating federa- 
tion of the western democracies, such as the Federal Union 
organization headed by Clarence K. Streit. According to these 
groups, the United Nations as constituted illustrated the ab- 
surdity of trying to organize a peaceful world without more 
fundamental restrictions on national sovereignty. Their reme- 
dies were to write a new charter providing for limited world 
government, with an enforceable law binding all nations, or 
to unite the “democratic” world in a federal union. Such pro- 
posals might be politically naive and unrealizable in the exist- 
ing state of world development. They might have no adequate 
answer to the problem presented by Russia. Nevertheless, they 
illustrated a widespread dissatisfaction with the United Na- 
tions. They represented a natural impatience, since peace and 
the fate of civilization seemed to be hanging in the balance, 
with a world organization which appeared too weak to arrest 
the trend toward war. 

Among the less ambitious proposals were those which aimed 
at “‘strengthening’’ the United Nations by the conclusion of 
additional security arrangements within the framework of the 
Charter. The inter-American defense system established at Rio 
in September 1947 was such an arrangement. Other regional 
agreements might be concluded providing for collective re- 
sistance to armed attack, under Article 51 of the Charter, with 
no veto operating. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign 
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Affairs, made the suggestion that a protocol be concluded by 
all members of the United Nations willing to sign, providing 
for collective resistance to armed attack if two-thirds of the 
signatories so decided and if the Security Council failed to 
act.'* This proposal took on special significance when Senator 
Vandenberg praised it as practical and constructive. The Rio 
formula, he wrote, using Article 51 as a basis for action outside 
the reach of the veto, invited emulation in the United Nations, 
and the United States was already starting to move in that 
direction. “It was never intended at San Francisco that the veto 
should become a tool to frustrate all efforts to lay a firm basis 
for world peace and security. Neither was it intended that the 
veto should nullify the fundamental obligations of the United 
Nations and its individual member nations.” 

These “fundamental obligations,” set forth in Chapter I of 
the Charter as the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions, included the duty to settle disputes by peaceful means 
and to refrain from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any state. There 
was a growing tendency in American thinking to recall these 
general obligations and to envisage the possibility that member 
states might be justified in acting to prevent their violation in 
the event that formal action by the Security Council should be 
blocked by the veto. They would, of course, be acting under 
their own interpretation of the Charter and would be open to 
the charge of using it as an instrument of their own national 
policies. 

The plan to create within the United Nations a separate al- 
liance pledged to take collective measures on a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, although theoretically not directed against the U.S. 
S.R. and open to its adherence, would certainly be regarded by 
Moscow as a violation of the Charter and of the whole under- 
standing on which the United Nations organization was cre- 
ated. It might result in a definite break, forcing the withdrawal 
MTs it Russia vs. U.S.—or vs. U.N.?” New York Times Magazine, September 


14, 1947, 7 ff., elaborated in The Calculated Risk (New York, 1947), 56-60. 
15 Letter to H. F. Armstrong, published in The New York Times, Oct. 6, 1947. 
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of the Soviet Union and its allies from the United Nations. If 
the new plan involved revision of the Charter, it would be the 
anti-Soviet nations which would have to withdraw since they, 
not the Soviet bloc, would be setting up a new organization 
instead of legally amending the Charter. Just such a show- 
down was what a number of Congressmen wished to precipi- 
tate. As early as April 1947, during the debate on the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, Senator Byrd of Virginia proposed that the 
United States take steps to remove the veto privilege. In July 
a group of Senators from both parties introduced a resolution 
favoring ‘‘amendments and revisions [of the Charter} that will 
strengthen the United Nations as an instrument to prevent war 
and maintain world peace.” ** A second and more far-reaching 
resolution urged the calling of a general conference for the 
purpose of making the United Nations capable of enacting, 
interpreting and enforcing world law to prevent war. Similar 
resolutions were introduced in the House of Representatives. 
The sponsors of these resolutions fell roughly into two cate- 
gories. Some, like Senators Byrd and Ferguson, who felt that 
Soviet vetoes had rendered the United Nations impotent, 
wished to reorganize it so as to make it effective against Russia. 
Others like Senators Pepper and Glen Taylor used the argu- 
ments currently being put forward by the advocates of world 
government. The main target of their criticism was not the 
U.S.S.R. nor Soviet use of the veto, but national sovereignty. 

Congressional sentiment in favor of reorganizing the United 
Nations continued to grow. In September 1947 Senator Taft 
declared that he favored elimination of the veto if a satisfac- 
tory definition of aggression could be written into the Charter. 
The matter was not pushed during the remainder of the year, 
but early in 1948, as anti-Soviet feeling rose, it was taken up 
again. Developments in the United Nations seemed to give 
added weight to the arguments of those demanding a change. 
On April 9 the Working Committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission finished its detailed study of the Soviet proposals 


16 Congressional Record, 80th Congress, 1st Session (Daily edition), July 9, 
1947, 8658. 
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on control, concluding they were not an acceptable basis for the 
international control of atomic energy; Gromyko’s reply was 
that the negotiations were at a dead end because the United 
States from the very beginning had taken a position which ex- 
cluded any possibility of agreement. This was the last step be- 
fore the indefinite suspension of the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments no progress was registered; Gromyko openly accused the 
United States and Britain of trying to wreck the General As- 
sembly’s decision on disarmament. On April 1o the Soviet 
Union registered its 23rd veto in the Security Council, its third 
rejection of Italy’s application for membership. 

At this moment a group of Senators came forward with a 
scheme by which the United States would initiate a gathering of 
the General Assembly for the purpose of “clarifying” relations 
between Russia and the west. This would be a sort of “trial” 
of Russia, to be followed by a verdict and a reorganization of 
the U.N. structure. Led by Senators Ferguson and Flanders, 
this group proposed abolition of the veto power whenever the 
issue was aggression or a threat of aggression. This was just 
the opposite of the position of the State Department, which 
wanted to scrap the veto on matters of pacific settlement but 
keep it in connection with threats to the peace and acts of ag- 
gression. Sixteen Senators, nine Republicans and seven Demo- 
crats, introduced a resolution on April 12 which called for a 
veto-less Security Council in which the Big Three would have 
two members each, France and China one each, and the two 
others would be elected by the small powers. The plan in- 
cluded also a world police force composed of an international 
contingent recruited from the small powers, to be aided in case 
of need by the national armies of the big powers. International 
control of atomic energy would be established along the lines 
of the Baruch plan, and nations would be assigned quotas for 
armament production. If the Soviet Union wished to come in 
and abide by the new rules, it would be welcomed. If not, the 
new organization would be in effect an alliance against the 
Soviet Union. Senator Ball, during the debate on the Marshall 
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plan, had already proposed a new “supreme council” (outside 
the United Nations), which could take action by majority vote. 
These proposals, unlike the more general resolutions of the 
preceding July, did not have the backing of the left-wing ele- 
ment represented by Senator Taylor. Nor did they command 
the support of Senators Vandenberg and Connally. Neverthe- 
less, they seemed to have considerable support among members 
of both houses, including several on the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. When that committee opened hearings on 
them, the Administration had to make its own position clear. 

Secretary Marshall, on May 5, told the committee that the 
present dangers to peace were not the fault of the United Na- 
tions Charter. After defending the moves which the United 
States had made with a view to strengthening existing U.N. 
machinery, he stressed the importance of the United Nations as 
a world forum for negotiation, “an open door to communica- 
tion between the East and the West.” Projected radical changes 
in the Charter, to eliminate the veto on enforcement measures 
or to set up a new structure along the lines of world govern- 
ment, he said, would be harmful rather than beneficial. As a 
matter of fact, so far as the State Department and probably the 
majority in Congress were concerned, the United States itself 
was not ready to lose the protection of the veto in cases of en- 
forcement action. 

The proposed changes seemed to rest on the false assump- 
tion, the Secretary continued, that the unsatisfactory state of 
world affairs could be corrected by new forms of organization. 
The provisions of the Charter were not the real barrier to 
world peace; the difficulty lay in failure to observe them, in the 
behavior of men and of governments. What was necessary was 
to dispell certain misconceptions prevailing in the minds of the 
leaders of the Soviet Union, to restore the balance of power re- 
lationships required for international security, and to bring 
about a widespread improvement of the material and social 
well-being of the peoples of the world. Toward these goals 
American policy was directed. Any attempt to achieve a new 
United Nations or some form of world government excluding 
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those states unwilling to join, Marshall concluded, would prob- 
ably destroy the present United Nations organization, “the 
symbol of the aspirations of mankind,” disperse the community 
of nations, and lead to the formation of rival military alliances. 

The Secretary's sober statement was probably the most com- 
plete and frank exposition of American policy toward the 
United Nations yet given. It indicated that while the United 
States would continue its efforts to strengthen the non-Soviet 
world through the Marshall plan and in other ways, it would 
not, at least not at this time, seek a showdown on changing the 
structure of the United Nations. American policy was directed 
toward preserving it as a universal organization which in time 
might grow into the effective guardian of peace and security 


that the advocates of world government wished to create over- 
night. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
AMERICAN AID TO EUROPE 


SECRETARY Marshall's Harvard speech of June 5, 1947, showed 
American recognition of Europe’s economic crisis. At the same 
time it left to Europe itself the initiative to propose how it might 
be met by the joint efforts of Europe and America.’ Behind the 
offer lay certain important objectives of U.S. foreign policy. Eco- 
nomic collapse in western Europe would represent a serious 
threat to American security. This was partly a question of keep- 
ing strategically important areas out of the hands of any aggres- 
sive power. In the larger view, the consequences to western 
civilization and to the world of such a collapse were incalculable. 
As Henry L. Stimson said, the American people would have to 
face the problem of the salvation of Europe even if the problem 
of Russia did not exist.” This was the immediate necessity. A long- 
range purpose of the suggested European recovery program was 
the revival of the world multilateral trading system, of which 
the advanced nations of Europe were an indispensable part. The 
policy of aid to Europe was directed toward the same ultimate 
goal as the concurrent American attempts to win agreement on 
an international trade charter, although some aspects of the more 
immediate European problem requiring a regional approach 
appeared to be inconsistent with the broad principles of non- 
discrimination which the United States was preaching at the 
trade conference in Geneva. Another fundamental American be- 
lief was that economic revival would take the edge off the sharp 
political differences between various European nations, and 
within their own borders, giving to both nations and individuals 
a sense of security on which peace could be built. 


1 See above, pp. 57-59. 


2 Henry L. Stimson, “The Challenge to Americans,” Foreign Affairs, XXVI, 
October, 1947, 9-10. 
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Since the Marshall speech was not a dramatic announcement 
of a crisis and made no immediate appeal for funds, it did not 
give rise to such widespread debate and controversy as had fol- 
lowed the “Truman doctrine.’ On the day it was made it was 
pushed off the front pages of American newspapers by the Pres- 
ident’s denunciation of the “outrageous” Communist coup in 
Hungary. For several days the press took comparatively little 
notice of a statement of tremendous political significance. Then, 
as the proposal was taken up with enthusiasm on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it soon became apparent that the American pub- 
lic reaction was strongly favorable. 

Considerable speculation developed on whether what was 
coming to be known as “the Marshall plan” was an elaboration 
or a reversal of the earlier Truman doctrine. Those who had 
supported the latter were inclined to accept the new policy on 
the same grounds; it gave promise of strengthening the demo- 
cratic nations living in the shadow of Soviet power. Many who 
had objected to the Truman doctrine because of its military as- 
pects, its anti-Soviet and anti-communist overtones, and its uni- 
lateral character, welcomed the Marshall plan as representing, 
in contrast, a strictly economic program, open to the Soviet Union 
and other eastern European states as well as to the west, and 
proposing a joint rather than unilateral approach. Complaints 
of by-passing the United Nations were few, although a number 
of observers, including Sumner Welles and Henry Wallace, 
urged making full use of the new Economic Commission for 
Europe. Even Wallace, though he later turned against the Mar- 
shall plan, at first hailed it as a “great advance’ over the “un- 
wise” Truman doctrine, which the Administration seemingly 
was prepared to forget.* It is doubtful if the State Department 
regarded the Marshall proposal as an abandonment of the policy 
of containment represented by its Greek-Turkish program. A 
realistic estimate of the situation could not have placed the 
chances of Soviet participation in the Marshall plan as very high. 

To many who felt that the Administration’s lending policy 
had been wasteful and haphazard, or objected to the piecemeal 
3 New Republic, CXVI, June 30, 1947, 11. 
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approach, the Marshall plan recommended itself as a sensible, 
businesslike proposition. It would enable the United States to 
see the needs of European reconstruction as a whole and to re- 
late America’s capacity to help meet those needs in the light of 
its resources and the requirements of its own economy. Further- 
more, for the time being, the crucial question “How much?” 
was not raised. There was talk of sums in the neighborhood of 
$5 billion per year for four or five years. But Marshall, in his 
Harvard speech, made no commitment at all. He said merely 
that after the European nations had prepared a program, the 
United States would see what it could do in the way of giving 
practical support. Senator Vandenberg, endorsing this approach, 
made clear that America would not rush into “imprudent or in- 
adequately seasoned plans.” * For the next few months the in- 
itiative lay with Europe. After receiving Europe's views, the Ad- 
ministration would make its concrete proposals as to what the 
practical support should be. The final decision would be up to 
Congress. 


1. Europe’s Reaction to the Marshall Offer 


Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, “grabbed the Mar- 
shall offer with both hands,” as he himself told Parliament. 
Georges Bidault of France was also in full accord with Mar- 
shall’s suggestion of a European reconstruction program worked 
out by the European nations themselves with American assist- 
ance. Italy welcomed the idea as an opportunity to take part in 
a recovery plan on a basis of full equality. A Belgian announce- 
ment said that the three ‘‘Benelux”’ countries (Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg) had already devised a fine mechanism 
for cooperation and would welcome American aid to put it into 
high gear. Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries were more 
cautious. They were not in such need of aid and saw the polit- 
ical dangers of a program which might divide Europe more 
sharply into blocs. 

What of the Soviet Union and the states of eastern Europe? 


4 New York Times, June 14, 1947. 
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In his Harvard speech Marshall had spoken of Europe in gen- 
eral terms. Asked for a definition at a press conference a week 
later, he said he understood Europe to mean everything west of 
Asia, including the British Isles and Russia. Judging from press 
reports, this statement was greeted with considerable relief in 
western Europe. The British and French were not looking for 
aid for the purpose of building a bloc against Russia. They felt 
that the effort had to be made to draw the Soviet Union into a 
general European program. As Anthony Eden remarked in the 
House of Commons, the first attempt to work together with the 
Soviets, in seeking peace settlements, had broken down. Here 
was a second great opportunity, and perhaps the last What Brit- 
ain and France hoped for was an organized recovery effort which 
would have some chance of success. Soviet hostility would create 
all kinds of difficulties and might provoke a serious political 
crisis. On the other hand, Soviet “cooperation” might be any- 
thing but helpful if it were used to block and delay the efforts 
of other nations. Nevertheless, the attempt to bring in Russia 
had to be made. If it failed, western Europe would know where 
it stood, and would go ahead alone. 

The French Government was particularly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of Russia because of the situation in France itself. The Com- 
munists had left the government in May on the issue of wages 
and prices. They were then free to attack the government and 
to disrupt the economy with strikes, which they proceeded to 
do. With the political balance so unstable, the government, a 
coalition of Socialists, MRP, and a few Radicals, did not want 
a showdown on the east-west issue at this time. Bidault appar- 
ently expected to defer it until November, when the Council of 
Foreign Ministers was to meet in London. France’s economic 
situation, however, was so desperate that it could not afford to 
temporize on the Marshall offer. If the plan could go ahead with 
Russia, so much the better. If Russia should refuse, France would 
join the western nations despite Russian opposition. The French 
Foreign Office began planning, even before it knew what the 
Soviet attitude was, for a series of European committees to study 
certain key commodities, to see what could be done by European 
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nations through individual and mutual self-help, and to estimate 
how much American aid would be needed in the next three or 
four years. 

Bevin was also well aware of the Russian angle. He refrained 
from making any formal statement on the Marshall proposal 
until he was certain that it extended to the Soviet Union as well 
as to western Europe. He was, in principle, attached to the idea 
of European unity, and he liked the economic approach to Eu- 
rope’s problems. But his remarks in Parliament on June 19 in- 
dicated that he did not expect the Soviets to cooperate in the 
“great venture” made possible by Marshall's suggestion, and 
that he regarded with equanimity, even with anticipation, the 
prospect of carrying through such a venture without the frustra- 
tion which went with trying to negotiate with the Russians. “The 
guiding principle that I shall follow in any talks on this matter 
will be speed,” he told the House of Commons. “I spent six 
weeks in Moscow trying to get a settlement. I shall not be a party 
to holding up the economic recovery of Europe by the finesse of 
procedure or terms of reference or all of the paraphernalia 
which may go with it.” > Warned by a left-wing member against 
a policy which would divide Europe, Bevin retorted that his critics 
should ask their Soviet friends why they had divided Europe. 

That Great Britain rushed forward to take the lead in Euro- 
pean action on the basis of the Marshall proposal could be 
traced partly to its own plight, partly to the growing conviction 
that its economic future was closely tied to that of the continent. 
Britain’s economic situation, in the summer of 1947, was caus- 
ing much concern in London. Industrial activity and exports were 
both above the prewar level, but the balance of payments showed 
a huge and increasing deficit because of heavy imports. On July 
15, in accordance with the loan agreement with the United 
States, the British Government made sterling freely convertible, 
a step which resulted in a rush on the part of Britain's creditors to 
obtain dollars.® Most of Britain’s imports, coming from the west- 


5 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons (Weekly Hansard), June 109, 
1947, 2355. 

6 The convertibility order was rescinded on August 20. July drawings on the 
loan had totalled $700 million. 
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ern hemisphere, had to be paid for at high prices in dollars. It 
was almost impossible to earn dollars except by exports to the 
American continent, which ran far below imports. The critical 
problem, greatly magnified by Britain’s loss of assets during the 
war, was the lack of sufficient resources and modernized pro- 
ductive equipment to meet essential requirements. To solve it the 
government felt compelled to give the people more “austerity” 
and to put every effort into production for export.’ 

Until world trade should revive, additional aid from the United 
States would be necessary. If assured of such aid, Britain was 
prepared to go ahead with the effort to play its part in a multi- 
lateral trading world. Without dollar assistance, the British Gov- 
ernment would be forced to cut imports drastically and probably 
to adopt much stricter controls, with bilateralism, discrimination, 
and the abandonment of the principles of the trade charter cur- 
rently being worked out at Geneva. Britain’s vulnerable position 
was of the greatest importance to the United States. American 
hopes of seeing the European and the world economy restored 
to a sound basis depended in large measure on Britain's recovery 
as a great trading nation. 

In dealing with the critical situation, the British Government 
seemed ready to act on the assumption that Britain’s security 
and future prosperity were closely related to the European con- 
tinent, that Britain could not risk indifference to what happened 
in France and in Germany, and could not recover unless those 
countries recovered. Since the Marshall offer had been addressed 
to Europe generally, with nothing said about a new British loan, 
Britain’s best chance for American aid obviously was to act to- 
gether with the continental nations. ‘“The initiative quite inevi- 
tably falls to London,” wrote The Economist, which had long 
advocated the idea of a “western association.” “The British Gov- 
ernment have hitherto shamefully neglected their opportunities 
in this direction. For a long time they were deterred from it by 
fear of offending Mr. Stalin; and more recently by fear of pleas- 
ing Mr. Churchill. They will now have to work overtime if they 


™ United Kingdom, Economic Survey for 1948 (Cmd. 7344, London, 1948), 5-7. 
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are not to incur the charge of missing one of history's great 
opportunities...” * 

Bevin did not intend to miss it. He went to Paris on June 17, 
accompanied by his experts, to talk with Bidault. They conferred 
for two days, discussed ways and means of undertaking the com- 
mon European approach which Marshall had suggested, then 
issued a communiqué which said only that they welcomed Mar- 
shall’s statement, believed in the need of “overall programs to 
be set up by all the countries of Europe disposed to participate 
in this action in conjunction with the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations organization,” and had invited Foreign Minister 
Molotov to meet with them to discuss these problems as a whole. 
Although both Britain and France were impatient to start the 
“great venture,” the French especially felt that there should be 
no two-power initiative and no agreement on concrete plans 
until the question of Russia’s role had been answered. For both 
political and economic reasons it was decided to extend to Mos- 
cow an urgent invitation to talk the whole thing over. Before 
Bevin came to Paris, France had already instructed its chargé 
d'affaires in Moscow to propose an exchange of views with the 
Soviet Government. Britain did the same three days later, its 
note pointing out that the problem was “‘of an economic, and 
not of a political, nature.” Then, on June 19, representatives of 
both powers in Moscow presented the invitation to a tripartite 
meeting. 

The Soviet Government had made no statement of its views. 
Pravda had assailed the Marshall plan as a scheme of “political 
pressure with dollars.” The same theme was taken up by the 
Communist press elsewhere, /’Humanité in Paris and the Daily 
W orker in New York. But Paris and London preferred to wait 
for something more official. On June 22 Molotov gave his an- 
swer. He said that he was ready to meet with Bevin and Bidault, 
suggesting Paris as the place, June 27 as the date. The western 
nations were no longer to be kept in suspense concerning the 
official attitude of the Kremlin. 


8 The Economist, CLII, June 14, 1947, 923. 
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2. Russia Rejects Cooperation 


Molotov arrived in Paris with an entourage of 89 economic 
experts and clerks. That seemed to indicate that he had come to 
talk business, not just to raise objections and make propaganda 
speeches. Opinion in England was quite heartened by the turn 
which events had taken. The London Times noted that “the 
whole atmosphere of international debate had changed to a 
healthier and more hopeful mood.” ® There was optimistic pub- 
lic speculation regarding the prospective role of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe in a joint program of European 
reconstruction. Soviet tactics at the recently concluded first ses- 
sion of ECE, however, scarcely justified optimism. Official circles 
in Paris, London and Washington maintained a healthy skepti- 
cism on the subject of Soviet willingness to cooperate in the kind 
of recovery program projected by Marshall’s speech and by the 
British and French reaction to it. Germany unavoidably would 
come into the discussions, for Britain and the United States were 
convinced that European recovery depended on the economic re- 
covery of Germany. Could east and west agree on a European 
reconstruction program when they were still far apart on Ger- 
man economic unity, reparation, and all the other questions which 
they had recently debated in Moscow without agreement ? 

Bidault, in his opening remarks at the tripartite conference 
held at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris, put the accent on speed. Many 
European countries, he said, faced insurmountable difficulties 
unless they received outside aid within the next few months. He 
set September as the time when Europe should have ready for 
transmission to the United States a full and precise report of its 
economic situation, its own recovery measures, and its specific 
needs. “Europe,” for this purpose, would include all European 
countries, Allied, neutral and ex-enemy, Spain being ‘‘provision- 
ally excluded.” Bidault then set forth a plan for the constitution 
of ad hoc committees to study specific commodities and prob- 
lems. The documents could be submitted for study to ECE, but 


®* The Times, June 24, 1947. 
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the real work would be done outside of this body, which was 
still too new and insufficiently organized to handle it. As to Ger- 
many, Bidault said that it was impossible to conceive of a Euro- 
pean program which did not include Germany. There was no 
need, he continued, to try to deal at this point with such matters 
as control of the Ruhr and the level of industry, All were in 
agreement on developing German coal and food production. As 
for such industries as steel and electric power, production was 
still well below the levels set by the four powers in 1946; they 
could be expanded as part of the European program without 
prejudice to the eventual decision on a new level of industry. 

Bevin endorsed Bidault’s statement. Then Molotov made the 
declaration for which the world was waiting. When he had fin- 
ished, his listeners had few illusions that the Soviet Union could 
be brought into the Marshall plan. For he set terms which Great 
Britain and France could not accept, and which they knew would 
be unacceptable to the United States. Bevin, having recently 
talked with Under-Secretary Clayton, was well posted on the 
American position. Molotov led off with a point which was al- 
ready familiar in Soviet propaganda: that the United States was 
anxious to extend credits in order to gain foreign markets, es- 
pecially in view of its approaching economic crisis. He was not 
impressed with America’s magnanimity. He then made a sharp 
distinction between a procedure by which the individual Euro- 
pean countries would state their needs for American goods and 
a procedure, such as Bidault had outlined, providing for a co- 
ordinated, general recovery program in which need of American 
aid would be studied as an incidental problem. Should the con- 
ference follow that second path, he warned, “it will not reach 
the goal we have set for ourselves.’’ Every nation had the right 
to decide for itself the means of building up its national economy 
without intervention from outside. Attempts to draw up a gen- 
eral program for Europe, said Molotov, would inevitably entail 
intervention in the affairs of certain states and could not serve 
as a basis for collaboration among European countries. 

The proper way to proceed, according to Molotov, was for the 
various European countries to draw up a list of what American 
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aid was needed, to find out the possibilities of getting it, and to 
facilitate its distribution. Each country would use its share as it 
wished. The conference should study the possibilities, nature and 
conditions of American aid to Europe. First consideration should 
be given to the needs of countries which had suffered Ger- 
man occupation and had contributed to Allied victory. Ex-enemy 
states might be invited for consultation, not as equal partici- 
pants. Germany, said the Soviet Foreign Minister, was a separate 
question, to be dealt with by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Evidently, its only part in European recovery would be to fur- 
nish $20 billion in reparation. 

Molotov’s statement doomed the conference to failure. Al- 
though Bevin and Bidault officially expressed hope that agree- 
ment would be reached, it was difficult to see how the gap could 
be closed. The Soviet Union rejected the plan of a joint assess- 
ment, on a continental basis, of Europe’s prospects for produc- 
tion and mutual aid. The basic idea of the Marshall suggestion, 
on which Britain and France had been proceeding, was that 
Europe should produce a plan, whereupon the United States 
would give such aid as might be practical. Molotov was propos- 
ing that Europe draw up a series of national shopping lists, 
meanwhile asking the U.S. how much aid it could provide. 

The following sessions witnessed no appreciable yielding on 
either side. Bevin and Molotov submitted concrete proposals 
which only emphasized their differences. Bidault, on July 1, made 
a final effort to save the conference by presenting a new version 
of his original project containing a specific statement that the 
proposed European organization would in no way interfere in 
the internal affairs of individual states. At the same time he made 
the flat statement that the Soviet proposals did not meet the 
situation. At the foundation of European recovery must be the 
common European effort. There was no question of infringing 
any nation’s sovereignty; what was wanted was a harmonization 
of national efforts in order to maximize production. Bidault ex- 
plained the existing differences as clearly as he could, in order 
to remove all possibility of misunderstanding, then concluded 
with the following words: “It is solemnly and not without emo- 
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tion that I should like . . . to insist on one point: the French del- 
egation has the feeling that we have arrived at a moment when 
the decisions which will be taken may have widespread . . . con- 
sequences. In large measure the future of Europe is at stake, not 
only its economic recovery, but its very existence and the fate of 
its peoples. France has always desired a united Europe, not di- 
vided by any barrier . . . [France} has wished, and still wishes, 
that all of us together can rebuild that Europe.” ”° 

The next day, the last day of the conference, Molotov made 
his final statement. His position was unchanged. Once more he 
spoke of the threat to the sovereignty of small nations, denounced 
the policies of the western powers in Germany, and accused them 
of dividing Europe. The Soviet Government, he concluded, be- 
lieved it necessary to warn France and Britain against an action 
which ‘‘could lead to no good,” which “‘has as its aim not the 
union of the efforts of the European countries in the work of 
postwar reconstruction but the achievement of quite different 
purposes, which have nothing in common with the real interests 
of European peoples.” ** Bidault replied with further explana- 
tions and with his own warning to the Soviet Union not to take 
action which would divide Europe. Bevin said that the British 
had faced threats before, that it was not the sort of prospect 
which would deter them from doing what they considered to be 
their duty. Then he and Bidault announced that their govern- 
ments were determined to pursue the study of the possibilities 
opened up by the Marshall speech. This work would be under- 
taken with all those who wished to collaborate. The conference 
was over. Molotov and his retinue of experts returned to Moscow. 

It was something of a mystery why the Soviet Government, 
having no intention of joining the kind of joint European pro- 
gram which the United States and western European govern- 
ments envisaged, sent Molotov to Paris at all. The Soviet lead- 
ers may have had some hope that their UNRRA-type scheme 
would be accepted. Or they may have gone through with the 


10 France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents de la Conférence des 
Ministres des Affaires Etrangéres de la France, du Royaume Uni, de l'U.R.SS. 
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Paris meeting only for the purpose of putting the blame for the 
division of Europe on Britain and France. They hardly succeeded 
on either count. In any event, once faced with the Anglo-French 
proposals, it was only natural that they should have rejected 
them. The Soviet Government had never been willing to provide 
other governments with full information and statistics on pro- 
duction in the U.S.S.R. A common economic program with a 
group of capitalist nations calling for the exchange of informa- 
tion and definite commitments in respect of production and ex- 
ports, perhaps even continental planning or a European customs 
union, was to the Soviet mind out of the question. Nor did the 
Soviet Union relish the idea that its satellites would be called 
upon to produce facts and figures on what had happened to their 
resources in the past few years. This sort of program would tend 
to be directed by the United States, which had the capital and 
the goods Europe needed. Unless the U.S.S.R. and eastern Eu- 
rope were sealed off from it, American economic penetration 
would be facilitated. Accordingly, Molotov assumed the role of 
defender of the sovereignty of the small nations of eastern Eu- 
rope against outside pressures and “enslavement.” The Soviet 
Union, in its own economic relations with the nations of eastern 
Europe, had hardly been solicitous of their sovereignty. But hav- 
ing built an eastern economic bloc, Moscow was not willing to 
see these countries drawn into close relations with, and depend- 
ence on, western Europe, as they had been before the war. For 
that would open the door to western influence in the zone of 
Soviet control. 

In refusing to come into the Marshall plan, as Britain and 
France outlined it, the Soviet leaders made the decision not only 
for the U.S.S.R. but for the whole of eastern Europe as well. 
Two days after the close of the three-power conference the Brit- 
ish and French governments dispatched an invitation to 22 Euro- 
pean states to meet in Paris on July 12 to set up a ‘committee 
of cooperation” which would draw up a report on Europe’s re- 
sources, prospects and needs, for transmission to the United 
States in accordance with the suggestion made in Marshall’s 
Harvard speech. Fourteen accepted: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
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Eire, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. The eight others 
(Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia) hesitated for some time. Their ambi- 
tious two-year and five-year plans needed outside help. The idea 
of American aid was tempting, and they knew that they were 
not likely to get any directly, outside the framework of the Mar- 
shall plan. Their first responses to the Anglo-French invitation 
were cautious. The final word rested with Moscow. 

The countries most completely under Communist control, such 
as Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, awaited instructions and then de- 
clined the invitation to Paris. In Hungary, which was desperately 
in need of economic assistance, the remnants of the Smallholders 
party still in the government coalition wished to accept, but the 
Communists, in full control following their recent success in 
overthrowing the Nagy government, imposed a decision against 
it when Moscow’s attitude became clear. Czechoslovakia and 
Finland, which were governed by genuine coalition regimes, and 
also Poland, had economic ties with the west which were of im- 
portance to the welfare of their people. From Prague and War- 
saw had come favorable comments on the Marshall plan before 
the break between Russia and the west at Paris. Even after it, 
when the Russian attitude was clear, their economic interests 
drew them toward cooperation with the common European effort 
which Britain and France were planning. 

Finland's trade was chiefly with western Europe and the United 
States. In 1946, only about 20 percent of it was with the U.S.S.R. 
(excluding reparation deliveries) and very little with the rest of 
eastern Europe. Finnish timber, the largest export item, sought 
western markets. In 1946, 86 percent of Poland’s imports came 
from other countries of eastern Europe, chiefly from the U.S.S.R., 
and 64 percent of Polish exports went to that area, but this 
striking shift from the prewar situation was exaggerated as a re- 
sult of the disorganization of the immediate postwar period. In 
the first half of 1947 Russia took only 37 percent of Polish ex- 
ports, and Polish coal began to move west in appreciable quan- 
tities. Czechoslovakia had recovered rapidly since the war largely 
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because it had been able to rebuild its flourishing foreign trade 
with the west. In the first half of 1947 less than 15 percent of 
its trade was with the eastern bloc. 

All three countries were desirous of doing business with west- 
ern Europe and the United States. All three needed American 
equipment for their industries. The Marshall plan seemed to offer 
the opportunity to get it. Against this had to be weighed the po- 
litical factor. These states could not afford to defy the Soviet 
Union on such a major issue of foreign policy. Poland declined 
the Anglo-French invitation on July 9, giving as its reasons that 
Germany was to be given priority over its victims, thus restoring 
the basis of German imperialism, and that the proposed organi- 
zation of work, with no provision for necessary changes, placed 
Britain and France in a privileged position and included no 
guarantees of the sovereignty and economic plans of small na- 
tions. A Polish official in London denounced the conference as 
“a rubber stamp affair.”’ Political strings, he said, would be at- 
tached to American aid, which would be aimed at reviving a 
strong Germany.” A pro-government newspaper stated simply 
that the reason that Poland could not go to Paris was that Soviet 
Russia would not be there. Finland, whose cabinet had been 
divided on the question, finally decided, for political and geo- 
graphical reasons, to decline. 

Czechoslovakia was the test case of the ability of the Soviet 
Union to hold its satellites in line at the expense of their own 
economic interests. President Eduard Benes and Foreign Minis- 
ter Jan Masaryk, while loyal to Czechoslovakia’s alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. and cognizant of their dependence on Soviet good will, 
hoped to keep all ties with the west. Not only economic consid- 
erations but their strongest political traditions drew the Czechs 
toward the west. Benes wished to keep a balance, both in do- 
mestic politics and in Europe, to prevent a conflict between Com- 
munists and non-Communists, or the domination of one by the 
other. Czechoslovakia, he hoped, could maintain a stable regime 


12 Text of Polish note in Poradnik Pracownika Spolecznego, Ul, August 1, 
1947, 61-62. For Polish comments, see New York Herald Tribune, July 15, 
1947. 
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at home and cooperate with both western and eastern Europe. 
On July 7 the Czechoslovak cabinet, including Premier Gottwald 
and the Communist ministers, decided in favor of accepting ‘in 
principle” the Paris invitation. Then Gottwald and Masaryk flew 
to Moscow, listened to what the leaders of the Soviet Union had 
to say on the subject, and telephoned to Prague. On July 10 the 
Czechoslovak Government held a special meeting at which it 
was “‘ascertained”’ that the Slav states and other countries of east- 
ern Europe, with which Czechoslovakia maintained close eco- 
nomic and political relations based on treaty obligations, would 
not take part. Under these circumstances ‘““Czechoslovakia’s par- 
ticipation would be interpreted as an act directed against the 
friendship with the Soviet Union and our other Allies.” Accord- 
ingly the government decided unanimously not to take part in 
the conference '* “What else could we do?” said an official Czech 
spokesman unofficially. 

The Czechs had talked of being a bridge between the east and 
west. This decisive and humiliating intervention on the part of 
Moscow was convincing proof that no state in Moscow’s orbit 
would be allowed to be a bridge over which American dollars 
and western influence might make their way eastward. The divi- 
sion of Europe, an existing fact ever since the end of the war, 
had now become sharper than ever. The break which the Mar- 
shall offer had brought about left little possibility that a general 
European peace settlement would be reached by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. While the Soviet Union tightened its grip on 
eastern Europe, the first big postwar conference without the par- 
ticipation of eastern European states opened in Paris. The “west- 
ern bloc,” against which Moscow had inveighed when it did not 
exist, now seemed about to become a reality through the choice 
of the Soviet Union itself. 


3. Europe’s Balance Sheet 


Representatives of the sixteen “Marshall plan” nations, with 
Bevin as chairman, quickly got down to work in Paris on July 


13 Chronology of International Events and Documents, Ill, July 7-20, 1947, 395. 
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12. While the shadow of the east-west break hung over this Con- 
ference for European Economic Cooperation, it did not affect 
the determination of those present to push ahead with the job 
of “building Europe,” as Bidault said, not against any country 
or group of countries, but against hunger, distress and anarchy. 

Avoiding political issues the conference set up a Committee 
of European Economic Cooperation (CEEC), on which all six- 
teen were represented, an executive committee of five (Britain, 
France, Italy, Holland and Norway), and four technical com- 
mittees on food and agriculture, fuel and power, iron and steel, 
and transportation."* This, with some changes, was the plan pre- 
viously worked out by Britain and France. The conference agreed 
also that all European states not present (except Spain) would 
be welcomed as members of CEEC should they be willing to take 
part. The conference adjourned three days after it met, having 
set up a working organization and instructed it to produce a 
comprehensive report by September 1. 

The technical committees made up and sent out to the sixteen 
governments lengthy questionnaires on production, finance, bal- 
ance of payments and many other questions. The replies consti- 
tuted the raw material for the committees’ reports. These were 
then reviewed by an unofficial “central group,’ which ironed out 
the inconsistencies and drafted the general report. There was not 
time at Paris for a thorough screening of the figures submitted 
by the individual governments nor for checking the production 
targets except in a general way. The circumstances called for 
speed above all. In many of the participating countries the eco- 
nomic situation was deteriorating rapidly; essential dollars were 
running low; postwar gains might be lost in a few months. The 
assembled economists and other experts, under the driving lead- 
ership of a British philosopher, Sir Oliver Franks, did a difficult 
job in a short time. They were able to produce a reasoned and 
coherent report, backed by statistics, which seemed to meet the 
requirements laid down by General Marshall when he said that 
“there must be some agreement among the countries of Europe 
as to the requirements of the situation and the part those countries 


14 Additional technical committees were established later by CEEC. 
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themselves will take in order to give proper effect to whatever 
action may be undertaken by this Government.” They succeeded 
in defining, or in estimating as accurately as possible, first, the 
extent to which production in certain essential industries could 
be developed through the efforts of each country individually 
and through inter-European exchanges of available resources, 
and second, the requirements which might be met by outside 
help. They produced, in short, the outline of a European recov- 
ery program covering the four years from 1948 through 1951. 

The United States, having suggested that Europe develop a 
program itself, was not represented at the conference. It wished 
to avoid action to which Communist propaganda could point as 
evidence of America’s “imposing” its plan upon Europe. Under- 
Secretary Clayton and Ambassadors Douglas and Caffery were 
on hand to give “friendly aid” should it be desired, but they 
made no attempt to direct the discussions. It was only near the 
end of the work of the conference, when it appeared that the re- 
port might be ‘“‘unrealistic” on one or two points, that American 
representatives gave their advice in definite and positive terms. 
One such point was the total aid required, in dollar terms. When 
one of the technical committees set a figure of approximately 
$29 billion over four years, American spokesmen let it be known 
that no such sum could be asked of the U.S. Congress without 
jeopardizing the entire Marshall plan. The executive committee 
of the conference also believed this figure too high and proceeded 
to reduce it by altering some of the assumptions on which it had 
been based. By assuming that many imports from countries other 
than the United States would not have to be paid for at July 
1947 U.S. prices and that even for U.S. goods the prices would 
not be so high in the latter part of the four-year period, the con- 
ference arrived at the $22.4 billion total which appeared in the 
finai report. American advice was that Europe must make the 
maximum effort at self-help, stressing the importance of such 
items as coal output in Britain and food production in France 
and Italy. Again, on the matter of financial stability, the con- 
ferees were told that the United States wished to see genuine 
efforts made to balance budgets. They were informed that the 
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United States looked with favor on the idea of a customs union. 
The State Department, which had made the Marshall plan the 
pivot of its foreign policy, could have drawn up its own Euro- 
pean recovery program, but for political reasons had proposed 
that Europe do it. But both the State Department and the Euro- 
pean nations had to keep in mind that the ultimate decision on 
aid lay with the American people acting through Congress. The 
“purely economic” approach could not be carried to the point 
where this crucial political reality was ignored. 

The completed two-volume report of the sixteen-nation con- 
ference was signed and sent to Secretary Marshall on September 
22. According to its preamble, it was “in no sense a shopping- 
list,’” but was ‘designed primarily as a close and careful analysis 
of the maladjustment which has resulted from the war, and an 
examination of what the participating countries can do for them- 
selves and for each other to work towards a lasting solution.” * 
The program was based upon four points: (1) a strong pro- 
duction effort by each country, especially in agriculture, fuel and 
power, transport, and the modernization of equipment; (2) the 
creation and maintenance of internal financial stability as an es- 
sential condition for making full use of Europe's productive and 
financial resources; (3) the development of economic coopera- 
tion among the participating countries; (4) a solution of the 
problem of the deficit with the American continent, particularly 
by exports. 

The production effort was to be centered on key commodities, 
for which targets were set. By 1951, prewar cereals production 
was to be restored, while marks well above the prewar level 
were fixed for sugar, potatoes, and fats and oils. Coal output 
was to be raised to 584 million tons, 5.4 percent above that of 
1938 and 26 percent above that of 1947. Steel production was 
to reach 55 million tons, 20 percent above prewar and 80 percent 
above 1947. Merchant fleets were to be restored, the inland trans- 
port load was to be expanded by 25 percent over that of 1938, 
electric power and oil refining capacity were to be greatly in- 


15 Committee of European Economic Cooperation, General Report (Paris, 1947, 
reprinted by the Department of State, Washington), 2. 
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creased. Each of the sixteen governments undertook to use all 
its efforts to attain these goals and ‘took into account’’ the sim- 
ilar undertakings given by the others. The program, of course, 
would have to be sustained by a flow of goods and services from 
the rest of the world. With these, the sixteen governments be- 
lieved that the targets could be met; in fact, they had to be met 
if European production was to be raised to the point where it 
would supply the people's basic needs and produce the exports 
to pay for necessary imports. 

The success of the program, said the report, depended upon 
financial and monetary stability in all sixteen countries. They 
pledged measures to balance their budgets and to relieve infla- 
tionary pressures. The year 1948 was expected to be crucial. If 
equilibrium could be established in 1948 between purchasing 
power and available commodities, this was expected to stimulate 
production and exports and open new possibilities of foreign 
investment and commercial credits. Quick success of stabilization, 
however, would depend on adequate foreign assistance being 
available in the crucial period before production should reach 
the level where equilibrium could be attained. The gold and dol- 
lar resources necessary to bring the reserves of the sixteen coun- 
tries to the minimum level enabling them to restore confidence 
and to stabilize and make their currencies convertible were put 
at $3 billion. 

On the subject of economic cooperation, the sixteen countries 
recognized the interdependence of their national economies. It 
was expected that the increased production of wheat in France, 
for example, and of coal in Great Britain would satisfy many of 
the needs of other European countries and so reduce the deficien- 
cies then being supplied from outside, especially from America. 
On such items as British coal exports a balance had to be struck 
between the need of other European countries for the product 
and the need of the producing country to export it elsewhere in 
order to pay the outside world for imports. The sixteen declared 
their resolve to abolish “abnormal restrictions” (chiefly quotas) 
at present hampering their mutual trade, and to aim at a sound 
and balanced multilateral trading system as between themselves 
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and the rest of the world. At the moment, shortages and balance 
of payments difficulties made it difficult to relax restrictions on 
trade. But this would be done as soon as possible. 

As to the prospect of a customs union, the report noted that 
it involved complex negotiations and adjustments which would 
take years. France spoke out in favor of the idea. Britain, whose 
trade and economic links with the Commonwealth were more 
important than those with Europe, was hesitant. All recognized 
that the political might outweigh the economic aspects of the 
question. They agreed that ‘the idea of a Customs Union includ- 
ing as many European countries as possible is one which contains 
important possibilities for the future of Europe.” It would be 
given careful study. The Benelux customs union was cited, also 
the announcement of the four Scandinavian states (Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Iceland) on August 28, 1947, that they were 
examining the possibilities of extending economic cooperation, 
including the elimination of tariff barriers. France declared that 
it was ready to enter into negotiations with all European gov- 
ernments which wished to join in a customs union and whose 
national economies were capable of being combined with the 
French in a viable unit. France and Italy decided to set up a 
study group to examine how a customs union between them 
could be achieved. Greece and Turkey did likewise. 

The CEEC report also mentioned other ways in which mutual 
cooperation was to contribute to European recovery. A series of 
projects was being developed for common planning of the ex- 
ploitation of new sources of electric power. The sixteen countries 
would encourage standardization of certain types of equipment. 
They would exchange information on their respective national 
programs. They would make use of the technical committees of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. And they would set 
up a continuing organization of their own to see that the work 
of economic cooperation started in Paris would be continued. 

The report then listed the import requirements on which the 
program depended. They totalled $13.9 billion for 1948, 57.3 
billion over four years (prices as of July 1, 1947). Total imports 
would be somewhat larger in volume than normal prewar im- 
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ports, but the distribution would be quite different. Where be- 
fore the war less than half the imports of the sixteen countries 
came from the American continent, in 1948 the western hemi- 
sphere would supply two-thirds of the total. Six billion dollars’ 
worth of goods would be required from the United States in 1948 
and $3.2 billion from Canada and Latin America. Other sources 
of supply such as Germany, eastern Europe and the Far East, 
were not producing for export to western Europe as they had be- 
fore the war. The report assumed a substantial and steady re- 
sumption of imports of food, timber and other products from 
eastern Europe. This was perhaps an optimistic assumption, de- 
pendent on political factors whose effect could not be determined, 
but even if east-west trade should be generally restored, the ab- 
normal dependence on the American continent would continue 
throughout the four-year period. 

The import program, essential for the production effort, raised 
the difficult problem of payments. The CEEC report had the pur- 
pose of “indicating the scale of the problem” without proposing 
solutions. The main element in the dollar problem was the deficit 
with the American continent. Exports to the western hemi- 
sphere in 1948 would cover only $2.16 billion of the $9.3 billion 
which the estimated imports would cost. Taking into account 
payments on invisible account and the deficit of dependent ter- 
ritories of the sixteen, the total deficit would be slightly over 
$8 billion. “Unless means can be found of filling this gap,” said 
the report, “Europe will be unable to receive the flow of goods 
and services which its recovery requires, and a catastrophe will 
result.” The size of the dollar deficit was staggering. Even so, it 
was based on a number of optimistic assumptions regarding 
production, full use of resources, revived east-west trade in Eu- 
rope, availability of export markets, and relative prices of im- 
ports and exports. 

The $8 billion figure for 1948 and the corresponding total of 
$22.4 billion for the four years, the Paris conferees were careful 
to point out, were not intended as indicating how much aid was 
required from the United States. Some might be covered by loans 
from the International Bank and by private lending and the re- 
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patriation of capital. But there was no avoiding the fact that all 
but a small part would have to be provided directly by the United 
States. The CEEC report held out the promise that this deficit 
would be progressively reduced. In 1951 it would be only $3.4 
billion; thereafter, supposedly, it would be “of manageable di- 
mensions without special aid,” thanks to increased European pro- 
duction, the availability of more supplies from other parts of the 
world, and the growth of European exports to America, “the 
only means, in the long run, by which the participating countries 
can maintain their imports from the American continent.” Ac- 
cording to the plan, these exports would reach approximately 
$4 billion in 1951: If there were a sufficient flow of dollars to 
the rest of the world to enable western Europe to earn dollars 
for its export surplus to those countries, this would largely offset 
the deficit with the western hemisphere. Such a development 
would represent the restoration of the normal means by which 
Europe met its dollar deficit in the past. Restoration of multi- 
lateral trade and convertibility of currencies was essential, for 
the correction of present maladjustments was not merely a Eu- 
ropean but a world problem. In the initial period of the recovery 
program, the contribution Europe could make by its own exer- 
tions would be of prime importance. In the later stages of the 
four-year period, world conditions would be decisive. 

The completed CEEC report perhaps did not fire the imagina- 
tion of Europe and of America, as some had hoped. It did rep- 
resent solid and constructive planning. It was ambitious, setting 
production targets well above the prewar level for many indus- 
tries, and was infused with a new spirit of cooperation among 
European nations. Sixteen nations, moved by the urgency of their 
plight, had produced a recovery program. In handing it to Secre- 
tary Marshall they handed back to the United States the initia- 
tive which he had given them by his Harvard speech. 


4. Germany and the Marshall Plan 


The Marshall plan brought together two phases of American 
policy. Policy toward Germany, as it had developed in the past 
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year, had as two of its major objectives to enable Germany, or as 
much of Germany as the United States could influence, to get 
back on a self-sustaining basis, and to make it possible for Ger- 
many to make the maximum contribution to European recovery. 
America’s lending and reconstruction policy with respect to Eu- 
rope, taking shape in the Marshall plan, looked forward to a re- 
covery effort in which German resources and German industry 
would play a major part. 

Bevin and Bidault, in their brief series of meetings with Molo- 
tov in Paris, had both emphasized the need of raising German 
production for the benefit of Europe. When the sixteen nations 
met, Belgium, Holland and others made the same point. But 
there were important differences of viewpoint since some nations 
present had been Allies, some neutral, some associated with Nazi 
Germany; some, like Holland, had a vital economic stake in 
German revival, while France was more concerned about future 
German strength and German competition with French industry. 
When the Committee of Cooperation sent questionnaires to the 
participating governments, it requested similar information of 
the commanders of the four zones of Germany; all but the Soviet 
commander supplied it. Germany could produce goods which the 
rest of Europe needed. And to produce them, Germany would 
require a good deal of outside help. Not till near the end of the 
Paris session, however, on the initiative of the Benelux represent- 
atives, did the Committee for European Economic Cooperation 
decide to fit western Germany into the recovery program. To 
the final report was attached a note on “Problems relating to Ger- 
many,” agreed to by the Allied nations represented at Paris. It 
stated that incorporation of the three western zones of Germany 
into the plans elaborated by the conference was “essential for 
practical economic reasons,” since “other European countries 
cannot be prosperous as long the economy of the Western Zones 
is paralyzed.” *° 

That the Paris conferees were also mindful of security factors 
and of dangers to their own economic interests was apparent from 
the qualifications which followed that statement. The rate and 


16 Committee of European Econcmic Cooperation, General Report, 7o. 
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nature of Germany recovery, said the note, would have to be 
carefully controlled. The German economy must not-be allowed 
to develop to the detriment of other European countries as it 
had in the past, but must be guided in such a way as to raise gen- 
eral European living standards. Europe must avoid the restora- 
tion of German predominance in industries with a high war 
potential such as steel and chemicals. Also, the Allied nations 
were careful to write into the note their view that Germany must 
be required to pay the obligations which were assessed against 
her as reparations. 

The inclusion of western Germany in the plan for European 
recovery had the effect of lifting the German problem out of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Big Four. The note on ‘‘Problems 
relating to Germany”’ did not admit this. Fundamental decisions 
regarding Germany’s economy, it said, lay with the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and the Allied Control Council. The German 
peace settlement was not the affair of this particular conference. 
Yet its decision to “incorporate” western Germany in its plans 
confirmed the de facto partition of Germany. Henceforth the 
“economic unity” of Germany provided for in the Potsdam agree- 
ment would be accepted as unrealizable, for the near future at 
any rate, by the west as well as by the Soviet Union. Western 
Germany would become, economically, a part of the new west- 
ern Europe. Inevitably, too, the political future of the three west- 
ern zones would be tied to that of the western European nations 
as long as Germany should remain divided. These developments 
gave a new and broader basis for formulating policies toward 
western Germany. In its detailed specifications for German ex- 
ports and imports the CEEC report abandoned the limitations of 
the level of industry fixed by the Big Four in March 1946, ac- 
cepting by inference the revised level set by the United States 
and Britain for their combined zones on August 29, 1947. In the 
future, other states of western Europe, particularly the three 
Benelux countries, would have a greater share in decisions af- 
fecting the future of Germany. 

The United States Government was convinced that the revival 
of the economy of western Germany must be considered as es- 
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sential to the success of the Marshall plan. The President's Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, under the chairmanship of Secretary of 
Commerce Harriman, stated in its report: “It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the producing and purchasing power 
of Germany, . . . a quick recovery of the Bizonal area, and in 
particular of the Ruhr, . . . is indispensable to the recovery of 
Western Europe...” *’ American public opinion strongly sup- 
ported this view.’® Western Germany would, of course, be in a 
special position in relation to the operation of the European re- 
covery program. The United States, as one of the occupying pow- 
ers, would figure as a recipient as well as the supplier of dollar 
aid. Already it was pouring considerable sums into Bizonia to 
prevent “disease and unrest.”’ These were relief supplies. Under 
the Marshall plan, additional sums would be made available for 
industrial reconstruction, so that western Germany might regain 
the ability to supply its own needs and many of those of other 
European nations. Relief supplies could gradually be cut down. 
As exports increased, Western Germany's balance of payments 
would gradually be brought into equilibrium so that by the end 
of 1951 it would be in a position to pay its own way. This was 
the plan outlined in the CEEC report and in the later European 
Recovery Program submitted to the U.S. Congress by President 
Truman. 

Under that program German foreign trade was expected to ex- 
pand rapidly. At first, German exports would be largely raw ma- 
terials. As a result of war damage and economic stagnation under 
Allied occupation, Germany had become a “colonial” economy, 
judging by its exports. Coal, timber and scrap iron made up 80 
percent of the exports from Bizonia in 1947. This would gradu- 
ally be changed under the Marshall plan. By 1952 western Ger- 
many would have resumed its prewar position an an exporter of 
pig iron, steel, machinery, chemicals and fertilizers. The coal of 


17 European Recovery and American Aid (Washington, 1947), 34. 

18 A questionnaire answered by representative citizens in 21 American cities 
showed 92 percent in favor of including western Germany with the European 
countries receiving long-term U.S. aid (Joseph Barber, ed., The Marshall Plan 
as American Policy, New York, 1947, 36). 
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the Ruhr, needed by many European countries, would of course 
continue to be a major item of export.’® 

Western Germany’s import requirements under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program would be formidable. Food would have 
to be imported throughout the four-year period in greater 
quantities than in the past few years if the industrial popula- 
tion was to maintain health and productive efficiency. In addi- 
tion, raw materials, steel and capital goods were necessary to 
speed the recovery of key industries and of the transport sys- 
tem. Although the French zone was more nearly self-supporting, 
like Bizonia it would require substantial imports of raw ma- 
terials to bring its factories near to capacity production. 

The program laid down for western Germany, as for the six- 
teen “Marshall plan countries,” was both ambitious and opti- 
mistic. Its fulfillment would depend on many contingencies, 
including the speed of recovery in neighboring nations, the in- 
crease of trade with eastern Germany and the countries of east- 
ern Europe, intelligent handling of the security question, im- 
proved administration, currency reform, and the merger of the 
three western zones. Above all, it would depend on the Germans 
themselves. Only the Germans could mine the coal, manage the 
factories and produce the goods. In 1947 the 45 million Ger- 
mans of the western zones were not in the best of condition to 
make herculean efforts for reconstruction. Still living amid the 
ruins of the war, their physical capacity was weakened, their 
morale low, their political future uncertain. Political develop- 
ments within Germany, particularly those relating to German 
unity and the potentially explosive force of German national- 
ism, might be decisive. They might provide the necessary in- 
centives for the recovery effort, or they might cause its irrepa- 
rable breakdown. 


19U.S. Department of State, The European Recovery Program, Country Studies, 
Chapter XV1I—Western Germany (Washington, 1948, mimeographed), 40-41. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE LINES ARE DRAWN > 


THE departure of Foreign Minister Molotov from Paris on July 
3, 1948, marked a break between east and west much more de- 
cisive than the failure of previous conferences. This time there 
was to be no postponement of action until the holding of an- 
other meeting. The western powers could afford delays in ne- 
gotiating a peace treaty with Germany. They could not afford 
delays in taking steps to save western Europe from disaster. 
Europe was no longer divided between Allies, ex-enemies, and 
neutrals, but into “Marshall plan countries” and “iron curtain 
countries.” Eastern Europe, by the decision of Moscow, would 
remain outside the recovery program to be undertaken with the 
assistance of the United States. Western Europe, by deciding 
to organize a cooperative economic effort, unavoidably took on 
the aspects of a bloc regardless of statements that the program 
was non-political and that the door remained open to the east- 
ern states. This division of Europe put an end to any immediate 
possibilities of Allied agreement on a German settlement. The 
western zones were to be geared into the Marshall plan. East- 
ern Germany would remain under Soviet control. 

The Marshall plan, should it succeed, offered the prospect 
of greater strength and stability in western Europe, and thus of 
a new balance of power. Should western Europe be organized 
under Anglo-French leadership, it might become a “third force”’ 
in the two-power world, a counterweight to Soviet power on 
the European continent. This appeared to be a long-range aim 
of American, British and French policy. The achievement of a 
stable settlement in Europe depended not only on taking urgent 
measures to rebuild the shattered economic structure, or rather 
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to build a new and better one, but also on making Europe itself 
a major factor in world power relationships instead of an arena 
for competition and conflict between America and Russia. The 
Marshall plan was not based on negative hostility to Russia but 
on the positive concept of creating a free, stable and prosperous 
Europe. The United States, in proposing it, and the western 
European nations, in working together to carry it through, for 
the first time took the initiative out of the hands of the Russians 
and placed them on the defensive. 

The Marshall plan was not directed against Russia in the 
sense that any aggressive intentions lay behind it. But by its 
very nature it aroused the fears and hostility of the Soviet 
leaders. If successful, it would block the further extension of 
Soviet power westward. More than that, it might eventually 
break down the barrier between western and eastern Europe. 
Flourishing and prosperous, the west would have a strong power 
of attraction on the east, already drawn to it by ties of history, 
culture and trade. The concept of “Europe” might prove too 
dynamic to be thwarted by a boundary which marked only the 
line where the military forces of the east met those of the west 
in 1945. This boundary, in the phrase of a contemporary eastern 
European observer, was “traced in sand’; it had no historic 
reality and bore no relationship to the vital interests of the 
peoples of Europe. 

In a speech at Chicago in November 1947, Secretary Marshall 
dwelt upon the fundamental importance, to the United States 
and to the world, of “the entity known as Europe.” Europe, he 
said, ‘is a natural grouping of states designed by geography 
and history to function as a community if it is to function well. 
... The logic of history would appear to dictate the necessity 
of this community drawing closer together not only for its own 
survival but for the stability, prosperity, and peace of the en- 
tire world.” The Secretary did not refer to western Europe 
alone but to Europe as a whole, which the United States wished 
to see restored as “a solvent and vigorous community.” Un- 
fortunately, he said, only sixteen nations felt free to participate 
in the Paris conference; the United States remained willing to 
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cooperate with any others pledging a generous effort in the 
common cause of European recovery.’ 

While the immediate objective of the Marshall plan was to 
save western Europe from falling under Soviet domination, the 
stated American purpose of rebuilding the European commu- 
nity suggested that a subsequent objective would be to recapture 
eastern Europe from Soviet control, to push the “iron curtain” 
eastward from the middle of Europe to the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet leaders, in any case, regarded the Marshall 
plan as an aggressive policy directed against the Soviet Union. 
They met it with the consolidation of their control in eastern 
Europe, increased Communist violence in western Europe, and 
the creation of the Communist Information Bureau, a new “in- 
ternational” which devoted much of its energy to combating 
the Marshall plan. These moves, naturally, were regarded in the 
west as aimed at control of all Europe, since the failure of 
the European recovery program would be an invitation to the 
Communists to take power in the western nations. 

The Marshall plan, as put forward by the Secretary in his 
Harvard speech, was directed against no nation but against 
poverty and chaos. But obviously it could not be kept on the 
plane of a non-political recovery effort. The summer and au- 
tumn of 1947 saw the lines drawn for a struggle-which was to 
be waged with weapons of politics and propaganda as well as 
with loans, grants and trade agreements. The struggle was tak- 
ing place on the political front within each country. On the 
economic front it took shape in the formation of two regional 
blocs, with only very limited contacts between them. 


1. Consolidation of the Soviet Bloc 


Inexorably, by virtue of the presence or proximity of Soviet 
power, the nations lying in the path of the Red Army’s opera- 
tions against Germany were drawn into the sphere of Soviet 
control. Allied and ex-enemy nations alike went through 
roughly the same evolution. Within each state the process was 


1 Department of State, Bulletin XVII, November 30, 1947, 1024-1025. 
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one of the establishment and consolidation in power of the 
local Communist party. The pace of this revolution varied with 
local conditions, the strength of the Communist-led, wartime 
resistance movements, and the degree of Soviet intervention. 

In general the Communists, while participating at first in 
coalition governments with bourgeois parties, were successful 
in obtaining key ministries which enabled them to control the 
police, the courts, the armed forces, economic planning, and the 
press. Control of labor unions gave them considerable power 
and also a force which could be called out on the streets in 
“spontaneous” demonstrations when political necessity de- 
manded. By these techniques the Communists were able to re- 
strict the political activities of non-Communist parties and to 
stifle opposition by a combination of intimidation and propa- 
ganda. Aware of forces pressing for social change, they spon- 
sored a number of measures which favored long-exploited 
groups. They seized the leadership in putting through land 
reform in Hungary, Rumania and Poland, nationalization of 
industries in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia, and in 
several states legislation providing for equal treatment of ethnic 
minorities. These reforms, combined in some countries with a 
disastrous inflation and in all with Communist political pres- 
sures, had the effect of breaking the power of the former rul- 
ing groups, those which favored a western orientation and par- 
liamentary democracy as well as those which had collaborated 
with the Nazis and in dictatorial regimes. Meanwhile the posi- 
tion of the Socialist parties, which were trying simultaneously to 
maintain working-class unity with the Communists and to pre- 
serve democratic methods, was steadily being undermined. 
While claiming to introduce a new “people’s democracy,” the 
Communists proved unwilling to submit to a free election ex- 
cept in Finland and Czechoslovakia, where they chose to go 
slowly because of the strength of the democratic tradition, and 
in Hungary, where they made a serious miscalculation. 

On freedom of elections in eastern Europe the western pow- 
ers and the Soviet Union engaged in much bitter controversy 
during 1945 and 1946. The former delivered one protest after 
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another alleging violation of the Yalta agreements pledging 
“proadly representative” provisional governments and free and 
untrammeled elections in Poland, Yugoslavia, and the liberated 
and ex-satellite states in Europe. Less than one month after 
Yalta it was apparent that the Soviet Government had no in- 
tention of cooperating in any genuine tripartite approach to 
problems arising in eastern Europe. With its troops in occupa- 
tion of the ex-enemy states and “friendly” governments in 
power in Poland and Yugoslavia, it could safely ignore pro- 
tests and was willing to pay the price in loss of American and 
British good will built up during the war. 

During 1947 the United States continued to make protests 
“for the record” but had little hope even of slowing up the 
consolidation of Soviet power in eastern Europe. The Polish 
elections of January 19, following a campaign which an Ameri- 
can note described as marked by ‘‘suppression, coercion, and 
intimidation,” resulted in the virtual elimination of Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant party. Harried by the government, weak- 
ened by defections, it steadily lost ground. As signs of more 
drastic action appeared, Mikolajczyk fled the country in Octo- 
ber, joining the growing number of refugee eastern European 
leaders frequenting London, New York and Washington, who 
had organized an “International Peasant Union” to defend 
their cause in appeals to the western nations. 

The same fate befell Iuliu Maniu’s National Peasant party 
in Rumania and the Agrarian Union in Bulgaria. Nikola Petkov, 
Bulgarian leader was arrested in June for “preparing an armed 
coup d'état.” His party was later dissolved on the ground that 
it had committed sabotage and other acts aimed at provoking 
the foreign occupation of Bulgaria. Petkov was hanged in Sofia 
on September 23. In Rumania, Maniu and other opposition 
leaders were arrested in July, the National Peasant party was 
declared dissolved by the Communist-dominated national as- 
sembly, and Maniu was later tried, convicted and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The barrage of diplomatic notes from the 
United States and Great Britain did nothing to alter this trend 
nor to save Mikolajczyk, Petkov and Maniu, who had come to 
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be known in their own countries as representatives of the west- 
ern cause and had been encouraged in their resistance by the 
hope of greater support from the west. 

In Hungary the Soviet authorities and the local Communists 
had a somewhat more difficult task, for the free election per- 
mitted in November 1945 had resulted in an impressive major- 
ity in favor of the Smallholders party. The coalition govern- 
ment, including the Communists, was maintained since the 
Smallholders knew that they could not govern the country 
without them. The Communists then set about acquiring stra- 
tegic positions in the administration and the police and at 
the same time forcing the leaders of the Smallholders party 
into compromises which cut down their strength in parliament 
and in the country. With the Russians in occupation of Hun- 
gary and possessed of broad powers under the armistice, Pre- 
mier Ferenc Nagy found it next to impossible to deal with 
the growing Communist campaign, directed by Deputy Premier 
Rakosi and other members of his own government. In May 
1947, with the help of the Soviet military authorities, the Com- 
munists engineered the arrest of a prominent leader of the 
Smallholders party, produced “evidence” of a plot against the 
republic implicating Nagy, and forced the latter's resignation 
while he was on a holiday in Switzerland. The rest was an easy 
matter. The facade of coalition government was retained under 
a new and docile premier from the left wing of the Smallhold- 
ers party, but the Communists were in full control. At new 
elections held in August, against which the United States reg- 
istered the usual charge of irregularities and intimidation, the 
Communists with 22 percent emerged as the largest single 
party, the Smallholders having broken up into a number of 
parties. Thereafter, developments followed the general pattern 
made familiar in Bulgaria and Rumania after the early genuine 
coalitions gave way to regimes dominated by the Communists. 

The American reaction to the change of regime in Budapest 
was immediate and sharp, but did not go beyond words. Tru- 
man, at a press conference on July 5, described it as “‘an out- 
rage.” The United States, he said, “‘would not stand idly by” 
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while this sort of thing went on.* However, after brief con- 
sideration of the possibility of bringing the case before the 
United Nations, it did stand idly by. The United States did not 
contemplate forceful action in eastern Europe. It intended, fol- 
lowing an unrewarding experiment with non-recognition of the 
Rumanian and Bulgarian governments, to keep its diplomatic 
representatives in those countries as symbols of its interest and 
for the purposes of reporting, to engage in propaganda activ- 
ities, and to call the world’s attention to what was happening. 
But the Russians were there and in control of the situation, 
partly as a result of Allied decisions; there was no disposition 
to resort to the threat or use of force to loosen their grip. 

The consolidation of Soviet control over eastern Europe was 
proceeding rapidly. The prospective withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from certain countries and the possible effects of the Marshall 
plan added a note of urgency. Troops were to be evacuated 
from Bulgaria and, except for those needed to guard com- 
munications to Austria, from Rumania and Hungary, in accord- 
ance with the peace treaties signed in Paris on February 15, 
1947. The Soviet leaders apparently wished to have “friendly” 
governments firmly established in power by the time the Soviet 
troops left. When the treaties came into force on September 15, 
Opposition to the Communist-dominated governments had been 
reduced to insignificant proportions. Splinter groups of the 
bourgeois and agrarian parties were being used, or cast aside, 
as the occasion demanded. The Socialists were being forced into 
union with the Communists. In Rumania the king, a possible 
rallying point of opposition, was finally forced to abdicate at 
the end of the year, signing a statement that the monarchy no 
longer corresponded to conditions and represented a “serious 
obstacle” to Rumania’s development. With Michael’s departure 
the Soviets disposed of the last crowned head within their 
sphere. 

To counter the Marshall plan the Soviet Government has- 
tened to tie the eastern European states more closely to Moscow 
in a network of political and economic pacts. It had already 


2 New York Times, June 6, 1947. 
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signed twenty-year treaties of alliance with Czechoslovakia in 
1943 and with Poland and Yugoslavia in 1945. These pacts 
provided for mutual military aid in case either party were the 
object of aggression by Germany or by another state in asso- 
ciation with Germany, directly or in any other way. Negotia- 
tions were begun for similar treaties with Bulgaria, Rumania 
Hungary and Finland, which were completed early in 1948, 
thus giving the U.S.S.R. an unbroken chain of alliances from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea.* The satellite states also concluded 
a network of military alliances among themselves; some pro- 
vided for mutual aid against Germany or another state asso- 
ciated with Germany, while others were directed against any 
state attacking one of the parties to the treaty.* 

A Czech-Polish agreement of July 1, 1947, envisaged comple- 
mentary economic development of the two countries. Treaties 
signed by Yugoslavia with Albania and with Bulgaria went 
a long distance toward economic union and revived talk of 
Balkan federation, an old idea which would be easier to achieve 
now that the governments were similar and historic territorial 
disputes no longer, according to the official view, a source of 
division among them. Yugoslavia’s economic treaty with Al- 
bania of November 27, 1946, provided for a customs and cur- 
rency union and for coordination of economic planning. The 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian agreements signed at Bled on August 1, 
1947, supplemented by the military alliance of the following 
November, took those two states far along the road toward 
federation or union. Bulgaria’s Prime Minister, Georgi Dimi- 


3 The dates of these treaties are as follows: with Czechoslovakia, December 12, 
1943; with Yugoslavia, April 11, 1945; with Poland, April 21, 1945; with 
Rumania, February 4, 1948; with Hungary, February 18, 1948; with Bulgaria, 
March 18, 1948; with Finland, April 6, 1948. 

4 These treaties were the following: Poland-Yugoslavia, March 18, 1946; 
Czechoslovakia-Yugoslavia, May 9, 1946; Albania-Yugoslavia, July 9, 1946; 
Czechoslovakia-Poland, March 10, 1947; Bulgaria-Yugoslavia, November 27, 
1947; Hungary-Yugoslavia, December 8, 1947; Albania-Bulgaria, December 16, 
1947; Rumania-Yugoslavia, December 19, 1947; Bulgaria-Rumania, January 16, 
1948; Hungary-Rumania, January 24, 1948; Bulgaria-Czechoslovakia, April 23, 
1948. For unofficial French texts of all but the last, see “Les Accords politiques 
en Europe Orientale,” Notes documentaires et études, No. 884, April 21, 1948, 
published by the French Foreign Office. 
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trov, announced in January 1948 that the people’s democracies 
of eastern Europe would form a customs union and a federation 
when the time was ripe. A sharp editorial in Pravda indicated 
that Comrade Dimitrov has spoken out of turn. The Soviet 
leaders apparently had no intention, at this time, of building 
a large eastern European federation which might not always 
be easy to handle, but preferred to deal with each state indi- 
vidually. They did not, however, discourage close ties among 
the Balkan states which tended to increase the pressure on 
Greece, or between Poland and Czechoslovakia which tended to 
turn both away from the west. 

When the countries of the Soviet sphere were denied the pos- 
sibility of participating in the Marshall plan, there was talk 
of a “Molotov plan” for the recovery of eastern Europe. Actu- 
ally, there had been a “Molotov plan” in operation since 1945 
in the sense that all of these countries, under Communist lead- 
ership, were pursuing roughly similar economic plans. Each 
had its two, three or five-year plan, which involved, in addition 
to reconstruction, the building of new industries, land reform 
and greater mechanization of agriculture, nationalization of in- 
dustry (varying considerably in extent from one country to an- 
other), and development of trade within the area and with the 
U.S.S.R. These plans included some reforms and projects which 
had long been under consideration, not only by Communists, 
as desirable for this area. In other respects they reflected the 
political situation of the moment. 

Underlying these policies were the interests of the Soviet 
Union. First was the very practical interest in making use of 
the resources of these countries in rebuilding the Soviet econ- 
omy after the destruction of the war. The Soviet hand fell 
heavily on two ex-enemy states, Rumania and Hungary, in the 
form of severe reparation obligations, in addition to which the 
Russians took large quantities of goods under the guise of war 
booty, looted property, and requisitions for the armies of oc- 
cupation. Bulgaria, which was poorer, was treated much more 
leniently, as were the Allied states: Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. A second Soviet interest was to have ‘friendly’ 
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governments securely in power, which involved destroying the 
old ruling classes and redistributing wealth. It was also in 
Moscow’s interest to promote industrial growth in this re- 
gion, both to increase its war potential and because industrial 
workers are more sympathetic to communism than the backward 
peasants. Another Soviet aim was to eliminate western influ- 
ence—hence the measures taken against foreign firms and op- 
position to the reestablishment of international control of the 
Danube—and to establish a permanent Soviet influence through 
ownership and control of important industries, as through the 
joint Soviet-Rumanian and Soviet-Hungarian companies in pe- 
troleum, transport, timber, banking and other fields. As for 
foreign trade, the Soviet Union encouraged the eastern Euro- 
pean countries to expand their trade with the U.S.S.R. and 
among themselves although without prohibiting their trade 
with the west. The U.S.S.R. itself concluded a comprehensive 
trade agreement with Britain in December. 

The spectacular increase in trade between the U.S.S.R. and 
the states of eastern Europe in the period immediately after the 
war was attributable to the disappearance of Germany as a fac- 
tor in international trade and to the difficulties of reopening 
trade with western Europe, as well as to Soviet policy. The 
Soviet Union, however, was unable to supply what these coun- 
tries needed, either in emergency relief or for reconstruction 
and fulfillment of their ambitious development plans. In 1946 
and 1947 trade between eastern Europe (particularly Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland) and western Europe began to flow back 
into prewar channels. After the decisive east-west break over 
the Marshall plan, the Soviet Union made new efforts to turn 
eastern Europe's trade to the east. Under a five-year agreement 
concluded with Czechoslovakia in December 1947, the Soviet 
Union was to account for about 16 percent of Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign trade. Czechoslovak pacts with Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria assigned to those countries about 24 percent of Czech 
trade. In January 1948 a Soviet-Polish agreement was signed 
covering not only trade but a substantial Soviet credit to Poland 
for the purchase of industrial equipment. The U.S.S.R. made 
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other economic agreements with Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. In the long run the Soviet Union might be able to 
build up a self-sufficient economic bloc, stretching from the 
Elbe to the Pacific, with Poland and Czechoslovakia as one 
of its centers of industrial strength, but at the moment the 
eastern European countries continued to need both American 
credits and the benefits of trade with western Europe. Owing 
to political factors, their chances for further American loans 
were slight. East-west trade had better prospects since it was 
important to both eastern and western Europe. 

The recovery program worked out by the Committee for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation in the summer of 1947 counted 
on an increasing volume of such trade to cut down western 
Europe's dollar needs. Polish coal and Finnish timber would 
be the principal items. It was hoped that foodstuffs from the 
Danubian countries would also be available. Whether the east- 
ern countries would supply these goods would depend on 
whether they received the machinery and other items they 
wished in return, which might have to come from the United 
States, and whether the Soviet Union, having declared unre- 
lenting opposition to the Marshall plan, would permit the 
satellites to contribute to its success. 


2. The Soviet Challenge in Western Europe 


The Marshall plan offered western Europe some hope of 
rescue from its desperate economic situation. On the other hand, 
it intensified the deepening political crisis in the two largest 
countries, France and Italy. From the end of the war until the 
spring of 1947 the Communists had participated in coalition 
governments. Enjoying considerable prestige because of their 
part in wartime resistance movements and making a real con- 
tribution to economic recovery, they held out some possibility 
that they would act as democratic parties within the new consti- 
tutional systems which they themselves had helped to create. 
But the unstable coalitions could not stand the tensions, both 
domestic and international, which developed rapidly in 1947. 
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Within France and Italy, the solidarity and the spirit of re- 
sistance days was fading, the forces of the right were gain- 
ing strength after suffering eclipse, and the coalition govern- 
ments were unable to deal decisively with pressing economic 
problems. At the same time, neither country had sufficient in- 
ternal stability to be immune to the shocks of the diplomatic 
and propaganda struggle going on between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The center groups looked increasingly 
to the United States for aid to create greater economic stability, 
which would help their political position, while the Commu- 
nists pursued policies aimed not only at improving their own 
political position at home but also at furthering the world inter- 
ests and strategy of the Soviet Union. 

In May 1947 Premier Paul Ramadier and the Socialist party 
took the decision to attempt to govern France without Com- 
munists in his cabinet. This was a critical and daring decision, 
for the Communists, who had won 27 percent of the vote in 
the elections of November 1946, were the first party of France; 
they were known to have the most effective organization 
and, through their control of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail (CGT), a position of power unmatched by any other 
party. The Socialists, by contrast, had shown waning strength 
at each successive postwar election. Torn between their tradi- 
tion as a Marxist party, which impelled them to seek “working- 
class unity’’ with the Communists and to distrust the bourgeois 
parties, and their loyalty to the democratic system and to French 
as opposed to Soviet interests, they lost support to the Com- 
munists on the left and to the MRP on the right. The latter 
party also seemed to be losing strength; many who had sup- 
ported it as the main anti-Communist party now were going 
further to the right. Nevertheless, these two parties, with the 
help of the Radicals and some smaller groups, commanded a 
small majority in the Chamber over the votes of the Commu- 
nists and of the extreme right. 

Unable to take decisive action against inflation and the black 
market, the government gave added ammunition to its oppo- 
nents on both left and right. Taking up the cry for higher 
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wages to meet higher prices, the Communists capitalized on 
working-class discontent. The greatest gains, however, were 
made by the new Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (RPF) 
led by Charles de Gaulle. This movement was openly anti- 
Communist. De Gaulle, in a series of public speeches, described 
the Communists as agents of a foreign power seeking domi- 
nation of France and the subversion of French independence. 
His campaign gave no comfort to the government, for he de- 
nounced both it and the new constitution as too weak to save 
France. He claimed that his movement was dedicated to bring- 
ing to France a strong government above all parties, able to 
maintain order and save the nation’s independence. Neverthe- 
less, he chose to compete in the municipal elections of October 
1947. The RPF won a striking victory, emerging with 38 per- 
cent of the total vote, higher than any party. It proved surpris- 
ingly strong in the cities, including Paris. The possibility of a 
dictatorship of the right, in case the government should fall, 
began to seem greater than that of a dictatorship of the left. 
In Italy the situation was similar in that the government of 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi, having parted company with the 
Communists, was struggling throughout the summer and au- 
tumn of 1947 to stay afloat with a slim parliamentary majority 
amid increasing economic difficulties. De Gasperi’s Christian 
Democratic party was stronger relatively than the MRP in 
France and it faced no such threat as de Gaulle on the right; 
on the other hand the Italian Socialists, unlike the French, 
stuck to their alliance with the Communists. Thus a solid 
working class, all except the Catholic trade unions, might be 
called into action against the government should the Commu- 
nist leaders give the word. The stand of the Socialists was due 
to a number of factors: their anti-clerical and anti-bourgeois 
traditions, their fear of a renascent fascism, and their leader- 
ship. Italian Socialism had no leader, such as Léon Blum, with 
great prestige and a devotion to democratic principles. Pietro 
Nenni was an opportunist who chose to gamble on the benefits 
to be derived from the victories won largly through Commu- 
nist organization and leadership. Giuseppe Saragat, a Socialist 
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leader who rejected the policy of collaboration with the Com- 
munists, had left the party in January to form a new right- 
wing Socialist party but he took with him less than ro percent 
of the Socialist rank and file. He took a position in opposition 
to the Communists and to the government. The latter, com- 
posed only of Christian Democrats and a few independents, 
nevertheless met with some success in dealing with economic 
problems and prepared to meet any extra-constitutional chal- 
lenge which the Communists might make. 

The Soviet offensive against the Marshall plan was concen- 
trated on France and Italy. Until the end of September it was 
largely a propaganda offensive, with the Communist press in 
those countries spreading the same charges being broadcast to 
the world by the Soviet radio: that the Marshall plan was 
a scheme by which America hoped to avert an economic crisis 
at home, to fasten its political and economic domination on 
Europe, and to build up Germany into a military base for 
American imperialism. French Communists made the most of 
the German issue, accusing Ramadier and Bidault of endanger- 
ing France's security as the price of American support. At the 
same time the Communist leaders in France and Italy were 
preparing to attack their governments by more direct means. 

In September 1947 Communist leaders of nine European 
states met in Poland to map their strategy. Guidance was fur- 
nished by two members of the Politburo of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R., Zhdanov and Malenkov. The former's 
speech laid down the party line on the Marshall plan. Ruling 
circles in the United States, he said, had launched a policy of 
imperialism with world domination their goal. They were pre- 
paring a new war against democracy and against socialism. 
Under the infamous Marshall plan, said Zhdanov, the United 
States would attempt to make Europe an American protector- 
ate or the forty-ninth state. The Soviet Union would ‘bend 
every effort in order that this plan be doomed to failure.’”® 

The Communist parties represented at this conference, which 
set up a permanent “information bureau” at Belgrade, were 


5 A. Zhdanov, The International Situation (Moscow, 1947), 39. 
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from eastern European states and from two western European 
states, France and Italy.® In those two countries the major initial 
effort to wreck the Marshall plan was to be made. Shortly after 
the meeting in Poland strikes were called in the major cities 
of France and Italy. In both countries the workers had real 
grievances. The call for a new round of wage increases was 
bound to appeal to them. The Communist leadership of the 
CGT in France urged its members to be prepared “to defend 
the Republic,” said to be threatened by the reaction. The Italian 
Communist party denounced the de Gasperi government as a 
tool of American imperialism and of the Vatican. By mid- 
November some 100,000 dock and transport workers were on 
strike at Marseilles, followed by the metal workers in the Paris 
area and the miners in the north. In Milan incidents and riots 
led to a general strike; there were disorders and strikes in 
Turin, Genoa, Naples and other cities. 

With these strikes the Communists brought about a test of 
strength. They were not carried far enough to be called an at- 
tempted revolution, but they did raise the ominous threat of 
civil war. If successful, the strikes might have paved the way 
for the re-entry of the Communist parties into the French and 
Italian governments, which would have doomed the Marshall 
plan. In any case the Communists, and the Soviet Government, 
knew that the economic setback which the strikes would surely 
cause might result in a change of heart toward the Marshall 
plan either in western Europe or in the United States. 

In Italy de Gasperi accused the Communists of trying to 
sabotage the American aid program and pledged that he would 
maintain order at all costs. He staked the life of his govern- 
ment on aid from the United States and on Italy’s close asso- 
ciation with other western European states. He did not intend 
to resign because of the riots as long as he had a parliamentary 
majority behind him. While his police attempted to check the 


6 Early issues of the “Cominform’s” publication, For a Lasting Peace, For a 
People’s Democracy (Belgrade, No. 1, November 10, 1947 ff.) indicate that 
whatever else it may do, it does serve as an information bureau on the problems 
of policy and organization confronting the various Communist parties. 
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campaign of violence, he negotiated with Saragat, leader of 
the dissident, anti-Communist Socialists, in an attempt to increase 
his slim majority. The severest test came when, after a month 
of strikes and riots throughout the country, the Communists 
called a general strike in Rome for December 11. Not entirely 
successful, it was called off two days later when the govern- 
ment made some concessions to Communist demands for relief 
to the unemployed. Thereafter the tide ran in de Gasperi’s 
favor. He won a decisive vote of confidence in the Assembly, 
with the support of the right-wing Socialists and the Republi- 
cans, who finally joined the government on December 15. On 
the previous day, when the last American troops left Italy, in 
accordance with the peace treaty, President Truman issued a 
statement implying that they might return in case the Commu- 
nists attempted to gain power by force. If the freedom and 
independence of Italy should be menaced directly or indirectly, 
said the American statement, the United States would be obliged 
to consider appropriate measures for the maintenance of peace 
and security. The words were vague but the meaning was clear. 
After these developments the Communist wave of strikes and 
violence subsided. For the next few months they concentrated 
on gaining power by constitutional means in the general elec- 
tions scheduled for the spring of 1948. 

In France Ramadier’s government did not survive the crisis 
provoked by the strikes. He won a vote of confidence in the 
assembly on October 30 by a slender 20-vote margin after a 
plea for support of the Republic against threats from the Com- 
munists on one side and from the de Gaullists on the other. 
The Socialists were united behind this policy, but the temper 
of the Assembly and, judging from recent de Gaullist electoral 
gains, of the people, called for a stronger government. With 
the strike movement at its height, Ramadier resigned on No- 
vember 19 following a decision of his own Socialist party that 
Léon Blum should seek to form a government in the name of 
the “third force,” the constitutional middle ground between de 
Gaulle and the Communists. Blum failed. One week later Rob- 
ert Schuman of the MRP formed a government dedicated to 
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the immediate task of dealing with the Communist challenge 
to its authority. Amid uproarious scenes in the Assembly and 
after a five-day Communist filibuster, Schuman succeeded in 
putting through a bill providing drastic security measures to 
protect public order. He had the backing of all except the Com- 
munist deputies. This solid front against the Communists was 
apparent not only in the Assembly but throughout the country, 
where strikes provoked resentment as inspired by Soviet rather 
than French interests. Within the CGT itself the non-Commu- 
nist unions, under the leadership of Léon Jouhaux, while de- 
fending the workers’ right to redress of their grievances, con- 
demned the Communist-inspired strikes. The subsequent seces- 
sion of Jouhaux’s Force Ouvriére unions marked a real break 
in the power of the CGT. By a mixture of firmness and con- 
ciliation Schuman’s government was able to break the back 
of the strikes; by the end of the first week in December a large 
proportion of the strikers had returned to work. The Commu- 
nist leaders then called it off, explaining that the manoeuvres 
of the reactionaries had been temporarily successful, but “our 
forces must now be regrouped and rallied for future fights, 
which will be bitter.” 

France’s instability and weakness, starkly revealed by the 
crisis, remained. Schuman, who many had thought would 
pave the way for de Gaulle, stuck to the principle of the 
“third force.” Like Ramadier he faced difficult economic prob- 
lems while subject to parliamentary attack from both sides. 
Only the common interest in opposing the Communists had 
eased the pressure on the government from the right. De Gaulle 
as well as the government might gain from the setback suf- 
fered by the Communists, and the latter had lost a battle but 
not the entire campaign. 

The crisis had also affected France's international position. 
Soviet-French relations reached a low point when the French 
Government took over a Soviet repatriation camp and then or- 
dered the expulsion of a number of Soviet nationals for inter- 
fering in French domestic affairs. Sharp notes were exchanged 
between Paris and Moscow. This tension was felt also at the 
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conference in London where Bidault, retained as Foreign Min- 
ister in the Schuman cabinet, sat across the table from Molotov. 


3. The London Conference on Germany 


In this atmosphere of hostility and tension the Council of 
Foreign Ministers met for its fifth session in London on No- 
vember 25. The conference was held because the four Foreign 
Ministers had agreed at Moscow in April that it should be held; 
none was willing to assume responsibility for calling it off. Yet 
no one of the four delegations had much hope or expectation 
that anything could be accomplished toward agreement on Ger- 
many. Bevin, earlier in the year, had referred to the coming 
London conference as probably the most vital in the world’s 
history. But the vital decisions were taken in the summer and 
autumn before it met. Practically everything which had hap- 
pened since the Moscow meeting had driven the Soviet Union 
and the western powers farther apart. Both sides preached Ger- 
man unity but neither wanted it on the other’s terms. Both 
sides, in anticipation of failure at London, were preparing 
measures based on continuance of the de facto partition. 

The Foreign Ministers’ deputies had been meeting since No- 
vember 6 without reaching agreement even on the agenda for 
the Big Four conference. Foreseeing that the conference might 
not last long, the United States wished to have it take up first 
the economic and later the political issues. On the latter the 
proposals of the Soviet Union probably would have a greater 
appeal in Germany, while on the former those of the western 
powers were likely to be more effective. The Soviet delegation 
wished to start with the question of procedure for drafting a 
peace treaty with Germany, including first of all a decision on 
establishing an “‘all-German democratic government” and agree- 
ment on the future peace conference. Molotov, in his opening 
speech, took the opportunity to denounce those who were striv- 
ing for an “imperialist peace” and the “enslavement’’ of other 
countries. Marshall replied that he saw no point to the repe- 
tition of these allegations and remained convinced that Molo- 
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tov did not believe them himself. Bevin remarked: “I suppose 
we are all warmongers now and the only saint in the world is 
the Soviet Union. If we treat these charges with the humor 
they deserve, we may get more peace.” After this opening round 
the four calmly got down to business and agreed on an agenda. 
Preparation of a peace treaty was to be discussed first, then 
economic principles, the form and scope of a provisional Ger- 
man government, demilitarization, and the American-sponsored 
draft treaty for German disarmament. 

The discussions on preparation of a peace treaty covered 
many already familiar points. The papers from the Moscow 
session were brought out and dusted off, and the old argu- 
ments repeated. On Germany's boundaries the three western 
powers proposed study by expert commissions. Molotov refused. 
He stated again the Soviet thesis that the German-Polish fron- 
tier had been fixed permanently at Potsdam. Marshall and 
Bevin disagreed with him. Bidault brought up the Saar again, 
but could not get a reply from Molotov. Long hours were spent 
in discussing whether Albania, proposed by Russia, and Pak- 
istan, proposed by Britain, should be present at the future peace 
conference. Molotov finally agreed to Pakistan’s admission, and 
was able to claim that he had made the only concession of the 
conference. Bevin and Marshall maintained their opposition to 
Albania. On the subject of the peace conference, Marshall 
sought to enlarge and Molotov to limit the share of the smaller 
powers in the peacemaking. 

The sharpest arguments took place on the question of estab- 
lishing a central German government to express its views at 
the peace conference and to sign the treaty. Molotov insisted 
that Germany must have a “democratic and peaceloving”’ re- 
gime before the convocation of the peace conference. In a series 
of speeches obviously intended for German ears rather than 
those of his colleagues round the table at Lancaster House, he 
pictured the Soviet Union as the only true supporter of German 
democracy and German unity. Accusing the western powers of 
planning to set up a government in western Germany, he sub- 
mitted a resolution stating that “the Council of Foreign Minis- 
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ters considers the proposals for the formation of a govern- 
ment for particular zones of Germany to be incorrect... .” 
The other three refused to be committed as to what they might 
do in the event of failure of the London conference. 

One notable feature of these discussions was the solidarity 
of the three western powers. Molotov was openly appealing to 
German nationalism, with no regard for French views. Bidault 
could hardly have been expected to show a spirit of solidarity 
with Molotov, when the government he represented was under 
attack, through strikes and violence, by a party which served 
the interests of the government which his Soviet colleague 
represented. France’s weakness was quite apparent. But Bidault 
did not hesitate to make his stand clear. Despite wide differ- 
ences of view on Germany, he joined Marshall and Bevin to 
put Molotov in a minority of one on nearly all the significant 
issues. On December 4 John Foster Dulles, who was acting as 
adviser to Secretary Marshall in London, went to Paris to dis- 
cuss German problems with French leaders. Another and more 
important reason for his trip was to lend encouragement to 
the French Government and people when France was in the 
throes of strikes and general political confusion. Dulles’s recep- 
tion in Paris and the manner in which his activities were pub- 
licized indicated that the French Government, which felt itself 
to be under attack by the Soviet Union, was extremely glad of 
this evidence of friendship on the part of the United States. 

After ten days the London conference passed, in Secretary 
Marshall's words, ‘from consideration of procedures to sub- 
stance—to the harsh realities of the present situation existing in 
Germany today.” Molotov had been reiterating the need for an 
“all-German” government. Marshall suggested that they drop 
generalities and give their attention to creating conditions which 
would make it possible for such a government to function. 
He listed among such conditions abolition of the zonal boun- 
daries as barriers to the free movement of persons and goods 
and a clear determination of the economic burdens to be borne 
by the German people. In other words, the principal issues 
were still, as at Moscow, economic unity and reparation. 
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The documents tabled by the different delegations indicated, 
superficially, a considerable area of agreement. The Soviet 
proposals included establishment of central German economic 
agencies and the free flow of goods throughout Germany. They 
were accompanied, however, by others less palatable to the 
other delegations. The zone commanders were to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the German agencies; the Ruhr was to 
be placed under four-power control; procedure for Germany’s 
payment of reparation (including $1o billion to the U.S.S.R.) 
would have to be agreed on; and “‘all German economic agen- 
cies covering one or more zones shall be abolished.” The 
United States and Britain had no intention of changing their 
position on the Ruhr, of accepting the Soviet reparation claim, 
or of agreeing, unless they had solid guarantees on many other 
points, to the abolition of the bizonal agencies. 

Reparation, as at the Moscow session, was the big issue. Mar- 
shall and Bevin held that it had already been settled by the 
Potsdam agreement on removal of German plant and equip- 
ment. The Potsdam program had not produced much in the 
way of deliveries to Allied nations, and now would supply less 
than originally planned because of the higher level of indus- 
try fixed for Bizonia in August, 1947." The Inter-Allied Repa- 
ration Agency, which had charge of distributing all goods from 
the western zones not going to Russia, had received from Ger- 
many only about $125 million worth of factories, machinery, 
and ships. About $25 million had gone to the U.S.S.R.° The 
Russians, however, had been taking goods from their zone of 


7 Even that limited program was subjected to criticism in the United States, espe- 
cially in Congress, as retarding German and European recovery and increasing the 
burden on the United States. The State Department, however, intended to carry 
on with it, since it was an obligation to the other Allied nations, but held up fur- 
ther deliveries from the U.S. zone to the U.S.S.R. after the London conference 
pending agreement with Great Britain and France on a common policy on that 
point (See General Marshall's letter to Senator Vandenberg, February 4, 1948, 
Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, February 22, 1948, 238-244). 

8 The total made available to IARA in the years 1946 and 1947 was valued at ap- 
proximately 500 million 1938 reichsmarks of which 416 million had been allo- 
cated to the 18 member states by the end of 1947 (Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency, Report of the Secretary General for the year 1947, Brussels, 1948, 66-67). 
8 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, February 22, 1948, 243. 
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Germany ever since the start of the occupation. In addition to 
removal of factories, they had taken goods from current pro- 
duction and also transferred ownership of some 130 large in- 
dustries of the zone to a huge trust, Sowjetische Industrie, A.G., 
and ran them for the benefit of the Soviet economy. The Soviet 
Government gave no accounting to the other occupying powers 
of its total acquisitions through these various methods. Mar- 
shall, at the London conference, stated that according to infor- 
mation available to him it surpassed $500 million a year. He 
proposed that after January 1, 1948, nothing more be taken 
without being paid for. Bevin mentioned $7 billion as repre- 
senting what had been taken out of Germany by Russia since 
the war. Molotov evaded their direct questions, gave no figures 
on Soviet removals, and rejoined with charges that the western 
powers had been taking billions of dollars out of their zones 
in one way or another. Sharp exchanges on these matters raised 
the temperature of the conference without bringing agreement 
any nearer. The fundamental obstacle to agreement on repara- 
tion remained. The western powers were not prepared to con- 
sider any reparation deliveries beyond the plants marked for 
dismantling without acceptance of the principle that payment 
for imports must be a first charge on German exports. They 
were not prepared to agree to reparation from current produc- 
tion, so long as it was clear that the result would be to depress 
the German standard of living below the danger point or to 
throw the burden of payment on themselves. The Soviet Union 
held to its claim for $10 billion as a necessary integral part of 
any Allied economic program for Germany. 

The propaganda speeches and attacks on American and Brit- 
ish policies with which Molotov accompanied his arguments 
on economic questions cast doubt on the sincerity of his pro- 
fessed desire to reach agreements at the conference. The United 
States and Britain, for their part, did not see much possibility 
of agreement and did not make great efforts to attain it. The 
shadow of the Marshall plan hung over the conference. Molo- 
tov denounced the merger of the American and British zones 
as illegal, accused the western powers of splitting Germany, 
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and described their policies as directed toward reviving Ger- 
man imperialism. Regardless of the merit of these charges, it 
was a fact that unity of Germany was now of less moment to 
the United States than the economic recovery of western Eu- 
rope. Western Germany was to be a vital element in the Mar- 
shall plan. The western powers did not want German economic 
unity on terms which would interfere with that plan. This was 
an added reason for deadlock beyond those which had blocked 
agreement at Moscow. 

As the conference went into its third week, it was apparent 
that no agreement was possible and that Molotov was using 
it to make propaganda in Germany. He made much of a “‘Ger- 
man People’s Congress” which had been set up in Berlin under 
the auspices of the Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity party, urg- 
ing that it be invited to London to present its views to the 
Council. The next item on the agenda, the scope of a German 
provisional government, promised only more scope for Molo- 
tov to continue these tactics. The other delegations began to 
give some thought to ending the conference. On Friday, De- 
cember 12, Molotov made a particularly abusive statement in 
which he accused the western powers, especially the United 
States, of violating the Potsdam agreement on reparation, of 
supporting ‘‘industrial monopolists” in western Germany, of 
taking vast sums from Germany through “hidden reparations 
and industrial privileges,” of making huge profits from the sale 
of German coal and timber, of permitting American and Brit- 
ish capitalists to buy up German industries at low prices, of 
saddling Germany with an enormous debt through ‘‘so-called 
American aid,” and of trying to use western Germany as a 
strategic base for aggressive aims. The other three Foreign Min- 
isters replied briefly and pointedly. Marshall said that Molotov 
must realize that this type of performance made it rather diffi- 
cult to inspire respect for the Soviet Government. Bevin said 
that the British people would certainly resent the repetition 
of these insults and falsehoods. He thought that Molotov “might 
at least have wound up his long speech by thanking us for 
the courtesy of sitting here to listen to him so long.” 
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No meetings were held over the week end. At the meeting 
of Monday, December 15, it appeared that no one had any con- 
cessions to offer. Then Marshall, having previously consulted 
with the British and French delegations, proposed that the con- 
ference adjourn. The fundamental disagreements that had al- 
ready appeared made it useless, he said, to go on with the rest 
of the agenda. The other three did not object. Whether this 
meant the end of the Council of Foreign Ministers as well as 
the end of the conference remained a question. No one cared to 
suggest a time or place for the next meeting. 

Developments which followed the failure at London all con- 
firmed the fact of partition. The four-power organs in Berlin 
continued a desultory existence. The Soviet Union tightened 
its grip on eastern Germany and sponsored ‘‘all-German” or- 
ganizations. In an obvious appeal to German nationalism, So- 
viet authorities brought into being a new middle-class party, 
a haven for former Nazis, to function alongside the Socialist 
Unity party. The United States and Britain, meanwhile, were 
speeding their efforts to organize western Germany as a going 
concern. On December 17 they signed a new agreement on 
sharing the costs of the occupation. For the 50-50 agreement of 
December 1946 they substituted an arrangement whereby the 
United States was to take over the British share except what 
could be paid for in sterling. Since the British were not in 
a position to go on paying dollars, some such arrangement had 
to be made. In return for its increased outlay the United States 
received a stronger position in the bizonal agencies. Bizonia 
was still a full partnership according to official statements, but 
the United States was now paying well over 50 percent to the 
piper and undoubtedly would call over 50 percent of the tunes. 

In January 1948 the British and American authorities in Ger- 
many worked out a new German bizonal economic administra- 
tion which would take over substantially all economic functions 
in the combined zones. The Economic Council was doubled in 
size and given legislative power over a wide field, an upper 
house was added, and provision was made for a cabinet to direct 
the administration. These arrangements, though described by 
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General Clay in the Allied Control Council as purely economic 
and provisional, in no way prejudging the future organiza- 
tion of Germany, were denounced by the Soviet Government 
as splitting Germany and violating the Potsdam decisions. Nor 
were they well received by France, which had not been con- 
sulted before the plan was presented to German leaders and ob- 
jected to many of its features. 

The time had come, four-power negotiations having broken 
down, to see whether three-power agreement on Germany could 
be reached. British, American and French representatives met for 
preliminary talks in London toward the end of February. This 
meeting, to which the Benelux countries were invited, followed 
an agenda not unlike those of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
including political and economic organization of Germany, se- 
curity measures, reparation, frontiers, and control of the Ruhr. 
A significant new item was the relationship of western Ger- 
many to the European recovery program. The big question was 
what concessions the United States and Britain would make to 
the French viewpoint and whether Bizonia would become Tri- 
zonia. France was still insisting on decentralization for Ger- 
many, an international regime for the Ruhr, and more German 
coal for France. The London meeting, which recessed on March 
5, did not settle all these questions but reached agreement on 
some important points: that Bizonia and the French zone 
should be fully associated in the European recovery program 
and represented on the continuing organization; that Germany, 
eventually to be reunited, should have a federal form of gov- 
ernment; that prompt action be taken to coordinate economic 
policies in the three western zones in such matters as foreign 
trade, customs, and free movement of persons and goods. “‘Con- 
sideration was given’’ to the establishment of an international 
control of the Ruhr, on which Germany would be represented, 
to ensure that its resources would not again be used for ag- 
gressive purposes and that its coal and steel would be available 
for the benefit of the European community including Ger- 
many.’® This was a vague statement but seemed to represent 


1® Text of communiqué in Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, March 21, 1948. 
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agreement in principle on a regime of international control of 
the Ruhr in which the western nations but not Russia would 
participate. Britain and the United States had already agreed, 
in February, that the Saar should be incorporated into the 
French economy on April 1, 1948. 

The six western nations, rejecting the protests of the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, resolved to resume 
their talks in April. While paying lip service to the desirability 
of eventual German unity, they were determined to organize 
western Germany as a part of the western European community. 
The Russians, meanwhile, took some drastic measures on their 
own account which seemed to be aimed at forcing the western 
powers out of Berlin, the obvious center for a Soviet-organized 
German government. On March 20 Marshal Sokolovsky walked 
out of the Allied Control Council, stating that refusal of the 
other powers to report on their recent London meeting proved 
that the Council “no longer exists as an organ of government.” 
Shortly thereafter began a series of Soviet moves interfering 
with the other powers’ communications between their zones 
and Berlin. The latter announced their firm intention of hold- 
ing their position in the German capital. Then on April 7, in 
a speech at Diisseldorf, General Sir Brian Robertson set forth 
the objectives of Anglo-American policy in Germany, taking up 
the Soviet challenge on German unity. The ultimate object, he 
said, was to lay a foundation in western Germany on which 
German unity could be restored. To the Germans he said: 
“Come forward to make the best of the largest part of your 
country which is on the right side of the iron curtain. The 
rest will come in time. . . .” Competition for the favor of the 
defeated enemy nation was now the avowed policy of both east 
and west. 


4. Interim Aid 


In reporting on the London conference to their respective 
peoples both Marshall and Molotov pointed out that it was 
not so much the German and Austrian problems as the larger 
issues of Europe that doomed it to failure. Marshall, speaking 
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very frankly, said that until the political vacuum in Europe 
could be filled, ‘it does not appear possible that paper agree- 
ments can assure a lasting peace.” The Marshall plan was in- 
tended to fill that vacuum. The Soviet Union had openly de- 
clared its hostility. For this reason, the Soviet delegation at 
London had opposed all proposals agreed to by the other three. 
“Now until the result of this struggle becomes clearly apparent,” 
said Marshall, ‘there will continue to be a very real difficulty to 
resolve on paper agreed terms for a treaty of peace.” +’ Molotov 
presented the same situation from a different angle. The dif- 
ferences made manifest at London, he said, reflected two dif- 
ferent approaches. The United States intended to make Ger- 
many, or at least western Germany, “the objective of a definite 
plan for Europe.” The full restoration of German unity and 
of peace in Europe, said Molotov, was made conditional on 
acceptance of this imperialistic American plan. “The Soviet 
Union could not but rebuff this dictatorial policy.” The blame 
for failure of the conference “‘lies with the ruling circles of 
the United States.’”” 

The Marshall plan, which was generating so many heated 
words and contributing to the sense of irreconcilable conflict 
so evident on both sides, was as yet nothing but a project. The 
report of the Committee of European Economic Cooperation 
had been transmitted in September to Washington where it 
was being given careful study. But the date when American 
supplies would move to Europe under the Marshall plan might 
not arrive for many months; possibly it would not arrive at all. 
For the program had to be considered, debated, and passed by 
Congress. The regular session of Congress was to open in Janu- 
ary 1948. Committees might meet before then to hold hearings, 
but it was apparent that such an important measure as the 
European recovery program would not be disposed of in a 
hurry. Meanwhile, European governments which had virtually 
staked their existence on the program faced mounting economic 


11 Radio address, December 19, 1947 (Department of State Bulletin, XVII, 
December 28, 1947, 1247). 

12 Statement to correspondents of Pravda and Izvestia, December 31, 1947 (Em- 
bassy of the U.S.S.R., Washington, Information Bulletin, January 14, 1948, 1-5). 
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troubles. At the same time the Communists in Italy and France 
unleashed their campaign of strikes and political agitation, to 
show their power and to demonstrate the folly of counting 
on assistance from America. 

These countries desperately needed supplies to carry them 
through the coming winter. If they did not get them, the debate 
on the Marshall plan might be academic. The State Depart- 
ment was convinced that a special session of Congress was 
necessary so that the funds would be voted before January. The 
President, with his eye on the domestic political situation, hesi- 
tated but finally announced on October 23 that he was calling 
a special session for November 17 to deal with inflation at 
home and aid to Europe. 

Opening the session on November 17, Truman spoke again 
in terms of crisis. “The future of the free nations of Europe 
hangs in the balance. The future of our own economy is in 
jeopardy.” He called for a 10-point program to check inflation, 
arguing that this was necessary to cushion the impact of for- 
eign aid on the domestic economy. The Republican “‘anti-infla- 
tion bill,” which the President reluctantly signed on December 
28, contained only three points of his program and had addi- 
tional provisions which he did not like. Congress authorized 
some measures for the conservation of agricultural products, 
as the President had asked, and extended until February 28, 
1949, existing powers to control exports and allocate trans- 
portation. These last two measures were needed at least as 
much to help carry out foreign aid policies as to check infla- 
tion. Without these powers, it might be impossible to get 
goods for export, carry them to the ports, and then ensure that 
they reached the proper countries. Later in the winter, export 
control became the center of active public discussion because 
of the widespread congressional fear that too many American 
supplies were finding their way behind the iron curtain. 

Congress was more receptive to the Administration’s draft 
emergency foreign aid bill requesting $597 million for re- 
lief to France, Italy and Austria. The proposed program was, 
in effect, a continuation of the post-UNRRA relief program 
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passed by the Congress the previous May. The funds were to 
be spent for urgently needed food, fuel and fertilizers, not 
for capital equipment and other requirements for reconstruc- 
tion. The earlier relief bill, however, had been adopted chiefly 
as a humanitarian measure, necessary to finish the job of world- 
wide relief which UNRRA had not quite been able to complete. 
Then the emphasis, although not without a tinge of hypocrisy, 
had been on “non-political relief.” The new relief bill, by con- 
trast, was frankly supported by the Administration and in Con- 
gress as a necessary political as well as humanitarian measure. 
The United States was not looking back at UNRRA but ahead 
to the European Recovery Program. 

Secretary Marshall, supporting the interim aid bill before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, first made a strong 
plea for the long-range recovery program, soon to be submitted 
to Congress, as indispensable to restore the community of free 
European nations. He referred frankly to the Soviet Union 
as the one power which, for reasons of its own, did not share 
that aim.’* These considerations, necessary for an understand- 
ing of the long-range program, were also relevant to the in- 
terim aid proposals, for it would do little good to discuss the 
merits of a four-year plan while conditions deteriorated to the 
point where that plan could not possibly succeed. 

As Congress reassembled for the special session, the State 
Department could note with satisfaction that the general lines 
of its policy of aid to Europe had much more support than 
seemed possible a few months before. More than 200 Congress- 
men had spent the summer touring here and there in Europe 
to see things for themselves. Almost all of them came back 
convinced that Europe’s crisis was real, that western Europe, 
no matter how great its own efforts, could not be saved without 
American assistance, and that it was worth saving. Former 
isolationists like Representatives Dirksen and Mundt became 
supporters of the Marshall plan. No one could be sure what 
amounts Congress would be willing to authorize, and what con- 


13 Hearings on Interim Aid for Europe, before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 8oth Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1947), 3. 
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ditions it would attach, but it seemed fairly certain that the 
interim aid bill, and the Marshall plan also, would be passed. 
In the Senate, under the firm guidance of Senator Vanden- 
berg, the interim aid bill was passed after two days of debate 
by the heavy majority of 83 to 6. The vote did not really 
measure the extent of the opposition to it. Senator Taft com- 
plained that the amount was excessive. Twenty Republicans 
and ten Democrats supported an amendment which would have 
cut the total aid by almost one-third. In the end most of these, 
including Taft, voted for the bill. In the House the isolationist 
and economy-minded segments of the Republican majority at- 
tacked the bill on a number of grounds: that the United States 
could not afford it; that it would aggravate the inflation at 
home; and that Europe could not be bailed out with dollars. 
But the House ultimately voted to authorize the full $597 mil- 
lion requested. The combination of the humanitarian appeal 
for relief and the Russian menace proved too strong for the 
bill’s opponents. Events in Europe taking place at the time 
the bill was under consideration helped it along. Molotov in 
London was denouncing American policies. Communist-led 
strikes in France and Italy were raising the spectre of civil war. 
The Congress did not have to be lectured by the State Depart- 
ment on the Communist threat to western Europe. One Senator 
who favored the bill remarked after its passage that the greatest 
help its supporters had “came right straight from Moscow.” 
The Foreign Aid Act of 1947 was signed by the President on 
December 17.'* Its administration was to be in the hands of 
the organization which was already handling American post- 
UNRRA relief in Austria and Italy, with a similar arrangement 
for France. Congress wrote into the bill the same provisions 
concerning efficient use of the commodities, full publicity in 
the recipient countries, and observation by U.S. officials and 


14 Public Law 389, 80th Congress, 1st Session (S. 1774). It authorized the $597 
million, of which $328 million was intended for France, $227 million for Italy, 
and $42 million for Austria. However, when it came to appropriating the funds, 
only $540 million was appropriated, including $18 million needed for China. 
At the same time Congress appropriated $490 million requested by the Adminis- 
tration for the occupied areas (Germany, Japan, Korea). 
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press correspondents which had been in the earlier relief bill, 
plus a few others. Proceeds in local currency from the sale of 
relief goods were to go into a special fund, to be used only 
for such purposes as might be agreed to by the United States. 
Agreements with the three countries were signed early in Janu- 
ary including these provisions, and desperately needed supplies 
began to move through almost empty pipelines. Western Eu- 
rope would now have a breathing spell of approximately three 
months while the United States Congress debated the vastly 
more important long-term recovery program. 


5. Greece and Turkey: The Truman Doctrine in Action 


When the interim aid bill was passed, the Greek-Turkish 
aid program was already more than six months old. The opera- 
tion of the almost forgotten “Truman doctrine” in Greece and 
Turkey was deserving of special attention, in order to measure 
its record against its original purposes and in the light of sub- 
sequent world developments. The program was slow in get- 
ting started; those in charge soon found that one year would 
not be enough time to dispose of the guerrilla problem and 
to establish economic equilibrium in Greece. However, in so far 
as it was aimed at keeping Greece and Turkey out of the Soviet 
orbit, and that was the major purpose, it was succeeding. 

The American Mission for Aid to Greece, headed by Dwight 
Griswold, arrived in Athens in mid-July 1947, at a time when 
guerrilla activity reached a new high point. Six months later 
the President's report on the Greek-Turkish program conceded 
that the military situation had shown no improvement.’®> When 
the Greek-Turkish aid bill was under consideration by Con- 
gress, Administration estimates placed the strength of the Greek 
guerrillas at 13,000. At the end of the year, after the Greek 
army had received American military supplies and military 
advice, they numbered about 20,000. How much aid they were 
getting from outside was not certain. The guerrilla bands had 
the advantage of being able to withdraw into friendly Bul- 


15 Second Report on Assistance to Greece and Turkey (Washington, 1948), 4. 
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garian, Yugoslav or Albanian territory when the pursuit be- 
came too hot. There they could rest, regroup, and reenter 
Greece at carefully chosen points. The Security Council’s com- 
mission of investigation concluded that they were receiving 
aid from Greece’s three northern neighbors, and the later U.N. 
Special Committee on the Balkans set up by the General As- 
sembly found the existence of “‘logistical’’ support from outside 
Greece. Outside support, however, was not on a massive scale 
and the fight was primarily one of Greek against Greek.’® 

The Greek army found it difficult to deal with the guerrillas 
for a number of reasons. It had not been thoroughly trained 
for this type of warfare. Obliged to disperse its strength in 
guarding towns and villages, it was unable to mount a sus- 
tained offensive. The guerrillas, by hit-and-run tactics, were 
able to terrorize wide areas, especially in Thrace, Macedonia 
and Epirus, where they completely dislocated economic life. 
They added to their numbers both by persuasion and by forcible 
means. Their ability to keep fighting indicated that they had 
some support among the population, although certainly no 
more than a fraction of the following EAM had once had. 
The rebellion, in 1947, was definitely Communist-inspired and 
Communist-led. 

So effective were the bands that the original estimates of 
American military aid had to be increased. It was decided to 
increase the Greek army to a strength of 132,000 men and 
to provide special equipment such as mountain artillery. By 
the end of 1947 the American mission had twice found it neces- 
sary to transfer funds from the economic to the military side 
of the program, reducing the former to $123.5 million as 
compared to $172 million for the military. Over 90,000 tons 
of American military equipment had arrived in Greece by the 
end of January 1948. American military advisers, at the request 
of the Greek Government, were sent into the field to advise 
16 The State Department liked to present the situation simply as the heroic de- 
fense of democratic Greece against “the red tide of Communist invasion"’ (see the 
address by Loy Henderson at Louisville, Ky., February 18, 1948, Department of 


State Bulletin, XVIII, February 29, 1948, 272), although ample explanation for 
civil war could be found in the past decade of Greek history. 
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directly in operations. With this intensified military effort, plans 
were made for offensive campaigns aimed at breaking the back 
of the guerrilla movement in the coming spring and summer. 

A great deal had been said about the reconstruction aspects 
of the Greek aid program when it was before Congress. When 
it came to operation, the United States came round to the Greek 
Government’s view that the main problem was security and 
that until the “bandits” were liquidated little progress could 
be made in other fields. Many factors conspired to make 
Greece’s economic troubles almost beyond hope of cure with 
the means at hand. Military operations in the northern prov- 
inces and a severe drought cut down tood production by one- 
third and added some 450,000 destitute refugees to the num- 
ber which had to be fed from the limited relief supplies. 
Exports produced only $70 million in foreign exchange instead 
of the expected $120 million. Rises in prices substantially re- 
duced the buying power of the funds at the American mission's 
disposal. Progress was made, however, in clearing the Corinth 
Canal, repairing port facilities at Piraeus, Volos and Salonika, 
and improving roads and railways. Long-term agricultural re- 
habilitation and health projects were begun. 

But the State Department soon had to give up any idea that 
the Greek economy, at the expiration of the one-year American 
aid program, would be sound enough to interest the Interna- 
tional Bank in a reconstruction loan and would therefore need 
no further special American assistance. In assessing Greek 
needs under the European Recovery Program, the Department 
pointed out that Greek problems were “still far from solution,” 
and that factors beyond the control of the mission made addi- 
tional assistance necessary."’ Its estimates placed Greece’s im- 
port requirements over the four-year recovery period at $740 
million above expected receipts from exports; all of it would 
have to be financed from outside. Aid to Greece since liberation, 
including the current $300 million program, having reached a 
total in the neighborhood of $1.1 billion, it seemed optimistic 


17U. S. Department of State, The European Recovery Program, Country Studies, 
Chapter VI—Greece (mimeographed), 5. 
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to predict that with any specific sum or in any fixed term of 
years Greece could be put on a self-sustaining basis. 

Under the Greek-American agreement under which the pro- 
gtam operated, the mission exercised such functions as were 
necessary and proper to assist the Greek Government to make 
the most effective use of American aid. Among the functions 
were participation in framing tax policies, approval of expen- 
ditures directly or indirectly involving the use of American 
aid, planning the import program, and approval of the use of 
foreign exchange. The mission’s advisers and experts acted in 
a technical and supervisory capacity in the execution of recon- 
struction projects, improvement of public administration, regu- 
lation of wages and prices, promotion of industrial recovery, 
and in other fields related to the aid program. These arrange- 
ments gave the United States a very strong influence in the de- 
termination of Greek policies. However, the influence had to 
make itself felt through Greeks and Greek institutions. It 
was not easy to work with the Greeks, on the basis of advice 
and cooperation, and at the same time make sure that they 
cut down their bureaucracy to reasonable proportions, imposed 
and collected adequate taxes, and took measures to limit infla- 
tion. In many ways the Greeks, knowing that the United States 
had committed itself to keep the country afloat and out of the 
hands of the Communists, did not feel the same sense of ur- 
gency that the American mission felt on the subject of making 
the most economical and effective use of all Greek resources. 

The size and importance of American assistance to Greece 
also brought American influence into Greek politics to a degree 
unknown before. One of the weaknesses of the entire program, 
at its inception, was the fact that it was to be put into effect 
in association with a government of the extreme right. The 
government headed by Demetrios Maximos and actually con- 
trolled by Constantin Tsaldaris represented only the Populist 
party and a few minor groups. Although based on a majority of 
the assembly elected in 1946, this government could not win 
the support of the moderate parties of the center, and because 
of its police measures and tolerance of rightist excesses offered 
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to the mass of the population no clearcut democratic alterna- 
tive to the extreme left. Outside Greece, also, American policy 
was subjected to criticism because of the character of the Greek 
political regime. Much of this criticism was Communist propa- 
ganda. Some of it was motivated by genuine concern over a 
policy which seemed to involve support of reactionary regimes 
as bulwarks against communism. 

When Greece had one of its periodic cabinet crises in Octo- 
ber 1947, the United States exerted its influence in favor of 
a broader government. As a result, Tsaldaris agreed to serve 
as Vice Premier and Foreign Minister under the octogenarian 
leader of the Liberal party, Themistocles Sophoulis, and to 
divide the cabinet posts between Populists and Liberals. With 
a government which could claim to be more moderate and more 
representative of the Greek people, there was some hope that 
the guerrillas could be dealt with by persuasion as well as by 
force. Sophoulis offered an amnesty to those who surrendered. 
The response was disappointing. Communist discipline and 
control over the guerrilla bands seemed to be so strong that, 
if many wished to desert, few were able to do so. Also, the 
assumption of the premiership by Sophoulis apparently did not 
have the hoped-for popular appeal as a step which could lead 
to a reconciliation of all factions except the Communists in 
a broad national front. Nor did it help governmental efficiency, 
since political jockeying and strife between Populists and Lib- 
erals went on inside the government. The Sophoulis govern- 
ment showed, in rounding up leftists and passing an anti- 
strike law providing for the death penalty, that it could take 
as drastic repressive measures as the preceding government had 
taken. Nevertheless, the fact of the existence of a coalition 
regime made the American position, from the standpoint of 
outside criticism, more comfortable than before. 

After the failure of the amnesty offered by Sophoulis, no 
political solution of the guerrilla problem seemed possible. 
The proclamation of a “free democratic government of Greece” 
by the Communist leaders on Christmas eve, 1947, with Markos 
Vafiades as its “prime minister,” closed all doors to a political 
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compromise. The issue would have to be settled by military 
means. This was the view not only of the Greek Government 
but also of the United States. 

The strong guerrilla attack on Konitsa, near the Albanian 
border, following the creation of the Markos “government,” 
indicated that new offensives and additional outside help might 
be in the offing. To forestall possible recognition of the Markos 
government by neighboring Balkan states, which had just com- 
pleted a series of military alliances that, to judge from official 
statements, were aimed primarily at Greece, the United States 
and Britain warned the Yugoslav and Bulgarian governments 
that such a step would be clearly contrary to the principles 
of the U.N. Charter and to recent recommendations of the 
General Assembly. The United Nations Committee on the Bal- 
kans, then sitting at Salonika, warned that recognition followed 
by direct or indirect assistance by any state to the insurrection- 
ary movement would constitute a grave threat to international 
peace and security. No recognition was granted by any of the 
states of the Soviet bloc. The Soviets had, indeed, despite vio- 
lent propaganda against the Athens government and against 
the Truman doctrine, followed a rather cautious policy on 
the Greek question. They avoided a direct challenge to the 
United States in Greece, while waiting to see whether the 
United States would continue to pour out millions of dollars 
to hold the fort for the Greek Government against 20,000 guer- 
rillas and the forces of economic deterioration. 

In Turkey, to which $100 million in military supplies were 
assigned under the original Greek-Turkish aid bill, there was no 
such critical situation. Turkey had no active military front. The 
funds had been granted to ease the Turkish Government’s bur- 
den of keeping a large army mobilized against Soviet pressure 
and a possible attack. Ninety percent of the American aid was 
in army equipment, aircraft and ships; the remainder was de- 
voted to the improvement of arsenals and highways. This 
assistance could hardly have made any decisive difference in 
Turkey’s ability to defend itself against a Soviet attack, but it 
did ease Turkey’s budgetary problem and unquestionably had 
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a moral effect in showing America’s interest in Turkey’s con- 
tinued independence. There was no striking development in 
Soviet-Turkish relations during this period, although official 
American statements early in 1948 referred to the “mounting 
pressure” as greater than one year before. The Soviet Govern- 
ment made no new demands with respect to the Straits, pre- 
sumably still maintaining its proposal for their “joint defense 
by Turkey and the U.S.S.R.” and for an international regime 
including only the Black Sea powers.** Not much was said of 
the Soviet claim to Turkey's eastern provinces of Kars and 
Ardahan, but it was held in reserve for use when desired. The 
evacuation of Soviet troops from Bulgaria in the autumn of 
1947 may have relieved the pressure on Turkey’s European 
frontier. The United States, however, having made the original 
decision to extend help to Turkey, felt that it must be con- 
tinued. To cut it off after one year, without any real change 
in Turkey’s position or in Russia’s attitude, would be inter- 
preted as abandoning the Turks to their fate. Turkey, said an 
official State Department paper presented to Congress in sup- 
port of the request for additional funds, was holding the fort 
not only for the Arab states with their vital oil reserves, but 
for the entire eastern Mediterranean basin. And Turkey’s stra- 
tegic position, should the United States become involved in war 
with Russia, could not be ignored. 

As a second installment of ‘Truman doctrine” funds, the Ad- 
ministration asked Congress for $275 million. These were to be 
entirely for military purposes since economic aid would be 
extended under the European Recovery Program. How much 
would go to Greece and how much to Turkey was left open, 
but tentative plans allotted $200 million of it to Greece. The 
Administration’s request rested on the thesis that additional 
aid was necessary to block the concerted campaign aimed at 
undermining the independence of both Greece and Turkey. 
Truman’s request of March 12, 1947, Marshall told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee one year and three days later, 
was made in a fateful hour. “The hour is far more fateful 


18 The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 149-151. 
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now.” Cutting off American aid, concluded the Committee in 
endorsing the request, would result in expansion of totalitarian- 
ism and would be a “‘catastrophic blow to the forces of free- 
dom and independence.” ?® 

A bill providing $275 million was passed by the Senate, 
as a ‘stop communism” measure, almost without opposition. 
This time there was no hesitancy, no long debate on the rights 
and wrongs of by-passing the United Nations. The same total 
was included in the omnibus foreign measure passed by the 
House and in the final Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. The 
Truman doctrine was to be given another year’s trial. 


19 Aid to Greece and Turkey, Senate Report No. 1017 on S. 2358, March 22, 
1948, 19. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE GREAT DEBATE 


THE first months of the year 1948 promised to be a time of 
decision for Europe and for the United States. While the 
great debate on the Marshall plan proceeded in Congress and 
throughout the country, a parallel debate was taking place 
in Europe and elsewhere in the world between the proponents 
of western democracy and of Soviet communism. Many indi- 
viduals and nations who did not wish or care to make a choice 
seemed to be forced into it by the logic of events and by pres- 
sure from the two main protagonists. 

There were indications that this period might be a great 
moment in history, a time for bold and constructive action. 
Such might be the movement for European union, of which 
Winston Churchill, with the same sense of history and genius 
which served his country and the world so well in war, be- 
came the leading advocate. Hesitantly western European gov- 
ernments seemed to be taking that course; Bevin’s speech on 
“western union,” the Brussels pact, and the permanent sixteen- 
nation organization for recovery were signs of a new Europe. 

The Marshall plan itself, an unprecedented peacetime ven- 
ture, could certainly claim to be both audacious and construc- 
tive. It was evidence that the United States could develop a 
purposeful strategy to accompany the “fundamental principles” 
of international conduct so often proclaimed by its leaders. 


1. The European Recovery Program 


Shortly after Marshall’s Harvard speech it became obvious 
that the proposed “plan,” if adopted, would be a major under- 
taking affecting our domestic economy as well as our foreign 
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relations. The politicians, the press and the public began to 
ask searching questions. How long must we support the rest 
of the world? What was our long-term lending policy? How 
much was needed to put Europe on its feet? Could we afford 
$6 billion per year? How would it affect our resources, our 
domestic economy, our foreign trade? What controls would 
we have to accept? What would we get in return? 

The Administration knew that the Congress and the country 
would not accept a large-scale aid program unless reasonable 
and authoritative answers were given to these questions. Ac- 
cordingly, on June 22 the President announced a series of 
studies to be undertaken by three committees. A governmental 
committee under Secretary of Interior Krug was to study the 
effect on America’s natural resources of a foreign aid program 
such as was contemplated. The President’s Council of Econo- 
mic Advisers, headed by Edwin G. Nourse, was to consider its 
impact on the domestic economy. The third group, a Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid composed of distinguished private citi- 
zens under the chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce Harri- 
man, was to advise the President on the limits within which the 
United States might safely and wisely extend economic assist- 
ance to foreign countries. While the sixteen European coun- 
tries were meeting in Paris to estimate the extent of their re- 
quirements, these three committees made thorough studies and 
reached some significant conclusions as to America’s part in 
the program. Meanwhile the Congress, in whose hands lay the 
ultimate decision, decided to see for itself. Many members went 
to Europe to study conditions at first hand, and the House set 
up a Select Committee on Foreign Aid (the Herter committee) 
which planned a series of reports on many aspects of the pro- 
posed Marshall plan. 

The general conclusion of the report submitted by Secretary 
Krug in October was that to supply Europe with goods on the 
scale contemplated would cause no excessive depletion of Amer- 
ican resources except in agricultural land. The report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, completed at the end of Octo- 
ber, reached the conclusion that it was well within the capac- 
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ity of the American economy to sustain a new foreign aid 
program. With shipments to Europe at the level contemplated, 
the export surplus in 1948 would be lower than it had been in 
the recent past, while the total domestic output of goods and 
services probably would be higher. In the current year, 1947, 
we were exporting tremendous quantities of goods to Europe, 
more than twice the volume of imports, yet this had not pre- 
vented the American consumer from enjoying a standard of 
living far above the prewar level.t Under the Marshall plan the 
export surplus was expected to decline from year to year as 
Europe increased its production. 

Certain specific commodities, as both the Krug and Nourse 
reports pointed out, would be in short supply because of the 
combined foreign and domestic demand. These were wheat and 
corn, nitrogen fertilizer, steel and certain types of machinery. 
Here there was danger of increased prices which would give 
an additional inflationary impetus to the whole economy. Meas- 
ures of control and allocation, said the Nourse report, would be 
necessary, and the general threat of inflation could be met by 
maintaining tax revenues and taking vigorous steps to check 
dangerous expansion of credit. 

The Harriman committee’s report dealt more comprehen- 
sively and specifically with the whole problem of aid to Europe 
and laid down the main lines of an American policy. Having 
available the CEEC report, the committee was in a position to 
appraise its estimates and conclusions, with which it found 
itself in general accord although differing on a number of 
points. It found the production goals reasonable, but consid- 
ered the plans for capital expansion over-ambitious, the esti- 
mates as to availability of commodities in the United States 
and the future course of prices optimistic, and the share of the 
expected aid assigned to Germany insufficient. The total cost 
of the program to the U.S. Treasury, according to the Harri- 
man committee, might be estimated at $5.75 billion for the 
first year and between $12 billion and $17 billion for the 


1 Figures for the full year show $14,456,000,000 in exports and $5,731,000,000 
in imports (Foreign Commerce Weekly, xxxi, May 15, 1948, 3). 
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four-year period depending on what happened to prices. This 
was substantially less than the CEEC estimate of requirements, 
$22.4 billion, even if some $3 billion of the difference might 
be supplied by the International Bank. 

One of the fundamental conclusions of the Harriman report 
was that the United States had ‘‘a vital interest—humanitarian, 
economic, strategic, and political—in helping the participating 
countries to achieve economic recovery.” * Its other conclusions 
and recommendations were concerned chiefly with ensuring 
that the measures taken, both by Europe and by the United 
States, would be effective in promoting that recovery. Many 
of these conclusions represented the thought of the American 
business community, which was well represented on the com- 
mittee, a matter of some significance since this trend of thought 
was evident in the attitude of Congress toward the Marshall 
plan and later carried a good deal of weight in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration set up after Congress finally ap- 
proved the program in April 1948. Among these conclusions 
were that monetary exchange stabilization in Europe and the 
relaxation of controls were essential so that the recovery stimu- 
lated by outside dollars could be sustained by the efforts of 
individual Europeans; that the channels of private trade and 
financing must be opened up; that private American capital 
must be encouraged to go to work in Europe; that a clear dis- 
tinction must be drawn between emergency relief (to be dealt 
with through grants-in-aid) and permanent reconstruction 
(for which loans were contemplated, from private sources and 
the International Bank in addition to government loans). “If 
these principles are followed rigorously and persistently and 
with goodwill, there is reason to believe that the United States 
has the means to meet the critical needs of Europe.” * 

The President, in transmitting to Congress on December 19 
the European Recovery Program (ERP) worked out in the 
State Department, described it as well within America’s capa- 


2 European Recovery and American Aid, Report by the President's Committee on 
Foreign Aid (Washington, 1947), 11. 
3 Ibid., 97. 
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city. The Administration’s draft “Economic Cooperation Act” 
provided that Congress should authorize the appropriation of 
$17 billion for the 41/-year program, $6.8 billion of it for the 
first 15 months, from April 1, 1948 to July 1, 1949. These 
funds were intended to make “substantial recovery’ possible 
within the four years, not to continue relief indefinitely. To en- 
sure that they would be used effectively, each of the receiving 
countries would be expected to enter into an agreement with 
the United States affirming the pledges given to the other parti- 
cipating countries at the Paris conference and making addi- 
tional commitments. They would be obliged under these agree- 
ments to increase production, restore monetary stability, reduce 
barriers to trade, and make efficient use of resources including 
the supplies furnished under the aid program. The United 
States would also have a veto over the expenditure of local 
currency obtained by the European governments in selling to 
their own people the goods supplied by the United States. As 
under the interim aid program, these funds would have to be 
placed in a special account in each country to be held or used 
only for purposes agreed upon by that country and the United 
States. This provision would give the United States consider- 
able influence over financial policies in the receiving countries, 
an influence which could be used to check inflation and pro- 
mote monetary stability. Only after necessary steps had been 
taken by European governments to balance their budgets would 
the United States be prepared to make stabilization loans to 
increase their gold and dollar reserves. For the time being it 
would not act on the suggestion in the CEEC report that $3 
billion be made available for this purpose. 

In the “background information” which it submitted to Con- 
gress in support of its draft bill, the State Department praised 
the CEEC report as a significant achievement and accepted its 
major conclusions, but on certain points suggested “greater 
emphasis or a shift in emphasis.” The Department stressed the 
need of prompt and decisive measures to restore confidence in 
currencies and to achieve a freer exchange of goods; it saw 
the need for a continuing series of common decisions and a 
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vigorous use of the permanent organization of participating 
countries mentioned in the CEEC report. Some of the CEEC 
figures on the amount of aid were scaled down, the final total 
being set at $17 billion over four and one-half years, in the 
neighborhood of the upper estimate of the Harriman report. 
No figure could be more than a rough guess. These totals had 
been worked out by estimating the balance of payments defi- 
cits of the sixteen countries. The actual provision of aid, the 
Department pointed out, would be made on the basis of speci- 
fic needs and supply conditions and would be subject to the 
terms of a European multilateral agreement and of bilateral 
agreements to be negotiated between each participating coun- 
try and the United States. 

As to the form of the proposed assistance, the State Depart- 
ment wished to have a flexible system in order that those ad- 
ministering the program could take full account of foreign 
policy considerations and maintain adequate U.S. control over 
expenditures. It rejected both lump-sum advances of money 
and deliveries of specified quantities of a selected list of com- 
modities. Assistance was to be largely in grants, partly in loans. 
Taking a realistic view, the Department regarded aid in the 
form of loans as misleading and unwise “when the past and 
present situation of a country or its future prospects give little 
chance of repayment.” * By undermining the possibility of re- 
storing Europe’s credit it would defeat a major purpose of the 
recovery program. 

All these points were of major importance in the develop- 
ment of American foreign economic policy. They would not, 
however, be determining factors in the ultimate decision on the 
Marshall plan. That decision was a political one. The State 
Department's outline of ERP and the Harriman report both 
rested on the premise that U.S. economic aid was necessary for 
western Europe to achieve political stability and preserve its 
democratic institutions, and that this was a vital interest of the 
* Outline of European Recovery Program, submitted by the Department of State 


for the use of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, December 19, 1947. 
Washington, 1948, 45. 
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United States. “The principal reason for wanting an econom- 
ically stable Europe is that it is a prerequisite to the mainte- 
nance of the civilization in which the American way of life is 
rooted. This reason is the controlling one. . . .” ° Under this 
reasoning the question was not so much whether we chose to 
grant $6 billion in one year or $17 billion in four years, or 
whether we wished to make loans or gifts, but whether the 
American people were willing to embark on a program of suf- 
ficient magnitude to ensure Europe's recovery and to carry it 
through even if the cost should go beyond expectations. 

This was the way in which supporters of the ERP were ap- 
pealing for public support throughout the country and urging 
favorable action by Congress. It was difficult to measure with 
any precision the state of public opinion on the Marshall plan, 
first because it was not understood by wide sections of the 
population—many did not differentiate between it and earlier 
programs of relief—and second because those who approved 
the main idea generally added qualifications and interpreta- 
tions which cast some doubt on their support. 

Congressmen and reporters sounding out opinion in the mid- 
dle west found a good deal of sentiment against further aid to 
Europe.* Part of this opposition reflected the feeling that 
America had played Santa Claus long enough. Some of it came 
from the conviction that the Marshall plan meant no tax relief 
and more controls. In general, the groups which tended toward 
an isolationist approach to world affairs were unfriendly to 
ERP. Senator Taft, without coming out against it, gave voice 
to this skepticism when he publicly doubted whether the pro- 
gram would do what its supporters claimed, said that prices 
could not be held down if it were adopted, and referred dis- 
paragingly to “a kind of five-year plan like Stalin’s, or a Eu- 
ropean TVA.” 7 On the left, opposition to ERP was more direct 
and vociferous. It came from Henry Wallace, the Progressive 
Citizens of America, and the Communists. Wallace was pro- 


5 [hid., 26. 

® See articles by William S. White in The New York Times, October 31 and 
November 2, 1947, on a trip through 22 states. 

™ New York Times, December 31, 1947. 
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posing, as a substitute, a non-political recovery program oper- 
ated through the United Nations. The stand of these groups 
made other opponents of ERP hesitant to speak forthrightly 
against it since, in the existing state of public feeling, they 
risked being called Communists. 

On the other side, support for ERP was vocal and fairly well 
organized. Editorial opinion in the nation’s press favored it by 
a wide margin. Despite the tendency toward isolationism in 
the farm areas, ERP obviously offered a prospect of continued 
high food prices and assured markets. The leading farm organ- 
izations (the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the 
Farmers’ Union) came out in favor of it. Organized labor, 
except some Communist-controlled unions, strongly supported 
it. President William Green of the AFL stated that it was an 
American responsibility to assist the democratic countries in 
Europe again to support themselves, while the CIO endorsed. 
aid that would ‘“‘go beyond the Marshall Plan if necessary.” 
Business groups, for the most part, expressed qualified support. 
The National Association of Manufacturers favored ‘‘a com- 
prehensive program for the reconstruction and economic self- 
reliance of participating nations” and the establishment in Eu- 
rope of “a strong, free, competitive economy’; the United 
States should insist on certain conditions, the NAM believed, 
one of which was that the European countries should under- 
take no further measures of socialization. The National For- 
eign Trade Council likewise came out for aid in the amount 
necessary to reach the desired goal, mentioning a number of 
less sweeping conditions on which it should be granted. Sup- 
port came also from influential non-partisan organizations in- 
cluding the American Bar Association, the National Planning 
Association, the American Association for the United Nations, 
and the League of Women Voters. 

The common ground which brought these diverse groups to- 
gether was the argument that America had to take this action 
in its own national interest as well as that of western civiliza- 
tion; that a boldly conceived recovery program was the most 
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constructive, and probably the cheapest, way to accomplish that 
end. In an atmosphere reminiscent of 1940 and the efforts of 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, a 
number of leading Americans, with Henry L. Stimson as hon- 
orary chairman, organized a Committee for the Marshall Plan 
which engaged in a nation-wide propaganda campaign urging 
such action as enlightened self-interest. These considerations 


were bound to weigh heavily with Congress when the time for 
decision arrived. 


2. The Communist Coup in Czechoslovakia 


Members of Congress, in making up their minds on the Mar- 
shall plan, were not concerned solely with production targets, 
the balance of payments, and all the other data compiled by 
the economists, but also with what was going on, day by day, 
in Europe. The Soviet leaders, foreseeing that the Marshall 
plan would become a reality, were proceeding rapidly and 
methodically to strengthen the Soviet position for the coming 
test. Such measures, in turn, had the effect of hardening anti- 
Soviet feeling in America and making even more likely the 
passage of the Marshall plan through Congress. These trends 
reached a climax with the events in Czechoslovakia at the end 
of February and the reaction to them in the United States. 

Czechoslovakia’s orientation in foreign affairs had been 
chosen as early as 1943 when President Benes went to Moscow 
to sign a treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union. After the 
experience of Munich and the war it became an axiom in 
Czechoslovakia that the country must maintain the line to Rus- 
sia at all costs, even in opposition to the western democracies, 
Czechoslovakia’s friends and allies in the war. Not only the 
proximity of Russia’s overwhelming power dictated this choice, 
but Czechoslovakia, as Benes once pointed out, was situated 
not between East and West but between Germany and Russia. 
Against the mortal enemy, Germany, it had to rely on Russia. 
At international conferences Czechoslovak delegations consis- 
tently supported the Soviet position. The reversal of the deci- 
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sion on the Anglo-French invitation to the Paris conference in 
July 1947 was accepted as necessary, though humiliating and 
against the country’s economic interests, since Moscow chose 
to insist on it. 

Benes relied on these proofs of loyalty to convince the Soviet 
leaders that they had no need to impose a Communist regime 
on Czechoslovakia. The Communists, who won 38 percent of 
the votes in the free election of 1946, more than any other 
party, held the premiership and the important ministries of in- 
terior, war, and information. With the Social Democrats they 
controlled a slight majority in the Assembly, but the govern- 
ment was a coalition of five parties. All parties were united on 
the principal postwar measures such as the nationalization pro- 
gram. Democratic representative government functioned well 
so long as the parties held together on major issues, but in 
1947 clouds became visible on the horizon. The Communists 
put a strain on the coalition by instigating measures aimed at 
weakening or destroying the leadership of other parties, start- 
ing with the Slovak Democrats, the largest party in Slovakia. 
The technique was already familiar from what had happened 
in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria: discovery of “plots against 
the republic,” demands for purges, and arrests of non-Commu- 
nist leaders. The Communists were looking forward to the 
time when another government would succeed the existing 
coalition. They proclaimed their confidence of gaining an abso- 
lute majority in the elections scheduled for the spring of 1948. 

With tension rising throughout Europe as a result of the 
Marshall plan and the vigorous Soviet reaction, it became 
doubtful whether the Soviet Government and the Czech Com- 
munists would await the outcome of another free election. 
Indications were that the latter had lost popular support since 
the earlier election. But they had gained in other ways, notably 
by the steady growth of their control over the army and the 
police. Since the liberation they had been in full control of the 
labor unions. They were in a position to seize power should 
circumstances make it necessary or desirable. 

Whether or not the Communists had fixed February 1948 as 
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the month in which they would strike their blow, it was a 
move by the parties of the center and the right which provoked 
the crisis. The tradition of political freedom was strong in 
Czechoslovakia, and the non-Communist parties were well 
aware of what had happened in neighboring states. They 
wished to prevent the Communists from whittling away free 
institutions while ostensibly collaborating in making them 
work. In February the majority of the cabinet passed a resolu- 
tion instructing the Communist Minister of the Interior, Vac- 
lav Nosek, to stop turning the police force into an instrument 
of his own party. When Premier Gottwald and Nosek ignored 
the resolution, the ministers of the Czech Socialist, Populist, 
and Slovak Democrat parties resigned, thus creating a crisis 
for which they were not prepared, while the Communists were, 
and throwing the main burden on President Benes. 

The Social Democrats held a key position. As in most Eu- 
ropean countries, they were split into left and right wings, and 
their consequent indecision prevented them from exerting a 
strong influence. In the autumn of 1947, after the European 
Communist leaders meeting in Poland had delivered their 
sharp attack on right-wing socialists as traitors to the working 
class, the right wing of the Czechoslovak Social Democrats had 
registered a surprising victory in replacing their pro-Commu- 
nist leader, Zdenek Fierlinger, with a supposed moderate, Bo- 
humil Lausman. On several issues within the government the 
Social Democrats stood with the other three parties against the 
Communists. When the other ministers resigned, however, they 
temporized and did not follow suit. That gave Gottwald his 
chance to win them over. He demanded a new government of 
Communists and Social Democrats. 

For several days, in the last week of February, the cabinet 
crisis awaited a decision from President Benes. He insisted that 
there must be a constitutional solution and that the coalition 
must be maintained. While he deliberated, Communist ‘‘action 
committees” were taking power throughout the country. The 
Minister of War, General Svoboda, ordered the army to keep 
out of the political crisis and to be on guard against foreign 
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agents who wished to poison Czechoslovakia’s relations with 
the Soviet Union. The choice before Benes was to accept Gott- 
wald’s demands or to take a position which would provoke 
bloodshed, civil strife, and possibly foreign intervention. Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Valerian A. Zorin was in Prague 
during the crisis. Whether he had a hand in its outcome, as 
certain Czech diplomats have alleged and as Chile formally 
charged before the U.N. Security Council, has not been proved. 
In any event his presence, and the presence of Soviet troops 
on the borders of Czechoslovakia, were a reminder that the 
Soviet Union could act to “solve’’ the crisis in the Communists’ 
favor if it chose to do so. If Moscow had no direct role, three 
of its apt pupils, Gottwald, Svoboda and Fierlinger, all of 
whom had passed the war years in the Soviet Union, played a 
major part. 

On February 25 Benes accepted Gottwald’s list of new minis- 
ters. It included Communists, Social Democrats, and renegade 
members of the other parties, thus preserving the fiction of 
coalition government. Fierlinger was back in control of the 
Social Democrats, preparing the way for fusion with the Com- 
munists. Lausman had recanted his “heresy” and was serving 
in the new government. Within a matter of days Czechoslovakia 
was On its way to becoming a ‘‘people’s democracy,” with all 
control in Communist hands. 

The events in Prague had a tremendous impact on the west, 
especially in France and the United States. French opinion, the 
Communists excepted, regarded the coup as a new Munich. 
As in 1938, the fall of democracy in Czechoslovakia might be 
the last step before another aggressive move, which would have 
to be resisted. France joined the United States and Britain in 
formally declaring that developments in Czechoslovakia had 
placed in jeopardy the very existence of liberty through a crisis 
deliberately instigated by methods “already tested in other 
places.” * This was the first time that France, not a signatory 
of the Yalta agreements, associated itself with Britain and the 


8 Declaration of February 26, 1948 (Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, 
March 7, 1948, 304). 
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United States in a protest against Soviet and Communist ac- 
tions in eastern Europe. 

In the United States the public reaction was one of dismay 
and alarm. The Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia, coming 
at the same time as Soviet demands on Finland which eventu- 
ally resulted in an alliance signed on April 6, had a definite 
emotional effect, for American opinion was attached to these 
two countries as “‘brave little democratic nations.” It was quite 
true that both were already in the zone of Soviet control, that 
the Soviet Union was merely tightening its hold on positions 
already within its grasp and so recognized tacitly by American 
diplomacy. But American memories of 1938 and 1939 were 
vivid. Newspapers speculated on whether Austria or Italy or 
France was next on the Soviet list. Editorial writers resurrected 
Bismarck’s dictum that he who is master of Bohemia is master 
of Europe, speculating whether Russia was preparing a bold 
stroke to win western Europe. Walter Lippmann interpreted 
Soviet policy as having reached the stage of “‘strategic actions, 
planned by military men, in anticipation of war.” ® The Czech 
affair contributed in large measure to the atmosphere of crisis 
which enveloped Washington and the whole country in March 
and April of 1948. 


3. Western Europe Moves Toward Union 


In commenting on the CEEC report, the Department of 
State singled out as its ‘‘most significant” feature the fact that 
sixteen European nations agreed to certain basic undertakings 
to reduce barriers to the movement of goods and persons and to 
organize jointly the means by which their resources could be 
developed. ‘'These undertakings reflect a striking change in the 
approach of the European nations to their mutual problems. 
Their purpose is to move toward closer and stronger afhliations 
between nations and away from tight national compartmenta- 
tion and economic nationalism.” *° 


9 New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 1948. 
10 Outline of European Recovery Program, 32. 
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The movement for European union was at last descending 
from the realm of propaganda and theoretical federal consti- 
tutions to that of practical politics. For some time it had been 
apparent that Europe could not “recover” within separate na- 
tional compartments each following its own economic plan. 
This was an argument which carried special weight with Ameri- 
cans, who had long enjoyed the advantages of a large domestic 
market without internal trade barriers. The year 1938, in 
Europe’s statistical tables, was generally used as a measuring 
rod for postwar production and trade. But Europe could not 
achieve stability in 1948 by going back to 1938. Both economic 
and political conditions demanded higher production, more 
trade, and greater integration. Yet only the Low Countries had 
taken the step of forming a customs union (Benelux), which 
went into effect on January 1, 1948. Britain and France had 
discussed joint industrial planning so that their two economies 
would complement each other, without practical results. 

It was not easy to break away from fixed habits of thought 
and action. Nationalism had been a potent force in Europe’s 
resistance to Hitler's “continental system.’’ Each nation had 
its vested interests and its concept of national security, which 
made it difficult to forego policies and to give up indus- 
tries considered necessary. It remained for the events of 1947— 
from the east political and military pressure, from across the 
Atlantic pressure to unite for effective economic action—to 
push western Europe toward unity. In a sense the United 
States had become more “‘European”’ in its policies than any 
nation of the old world. 

Largely at American suggestion the sixteen western nations 
at Paris had pledged measures of mutual help and an inte- 
grated recovery effort. They planned a continuing organization 
to coordinate their policies in carrying out those pledges and 
in meeting the goals they had set. Without these promises 
American aid might not be forthcoming, for one point on 
which American opinion insisted was that this time its assist- 
ance must be “effective.’” The United States would have op- 
portunities to exert considerable influence to bring this about, 
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first by setting the terms for the provision of aid and then by 
reserving the right to cut off funds or supplies at any time from 
a nation which did not appear to be doing its full share. 
During the debate on ERP several members of Congress took 
the view that more should be made of the American desire to 
see Europe move toward greater unity. Senator Lodge intro- 
duced an amendment to the preamble expressing the hope of 
the American people that the participating countries through 
a joint organization would exert sustained efforts ‘‘which will 
speedily achieve that economic integration of Europe without 
which lasting peace and prosperity are impossible,” and stating 
that progress toward the effectuation of this European respon- 
sibility should constitute a measure of the aid to be extended. 
Bernard Baruch, appearing before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said that he could not express too strongly his con- 
viction of the importance of action by the European nations to 
lower trade barriers among themselves and compact together 
in mutual protection against aggression. “Only as they become 
a bundle of sticks, unbreakable in unity, can security and peace 
be theirs.” ** John Foster Dulles called unity the vital aspect 
of the present struggle in Europe. The western European na- 
tions including Germany, he said, must have a customs and 
monetary union to prosper economically, and political union 
sufficient to present a solid front to an aggressor. Only then 
would Russia abandon its efforts to dominate the continent.” 
While the sixteen European governments awaited the deci- 
sion of Congress as to whether there would be a Marshall plan, 
they took some few steps toward carrying out their pledges of co- 
operation. France and Italy came to an agreement in principle 
to work toward a customs union. France and Britain discussed 
various aspects of the recovery program and sent a commission 
to make the rounds of the other fourteen countries to survey 
what had been accomplished in the way of cooperation among 
them. A conference on manpower was held in Rome, plans for 


11 European Recovery Program, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 8oth Congress, 2nd Session, Part 2 (Washington, 1948), $59. 
12 [bid., 588-589. 
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multilateral clearing arrangements were discussed, and detailed 
studies on a customs union were begun. 

It was a matter of debate whether western Europe would 
move toward unity gradually and perhaps unobtrusively as a 
result of growing economic integration, or through bold poli- 
tical strokes which would fire the enthusiasm of the people 
and thus make it possible for economic measures to accomplish 
their purpose. Winston Churchill, since his speech at Ziirich in 
1946, had taken the lead in urging political action directed 
toward European union. But Churchill was not in office, and 
the very fact that he was the leader of His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion made the Labor government all the more wary of the 
ideas he was preaching. Finally, however, official London spoke 
out in favor of ‘western union.” 

After the failure of the London conference on Germany 
the British Government undertook a reexamination of its policy 
toward Europe. On January 22, 1948, in a momentous speech 
to the House of Commons, Bevin announced the results. British 
policy since the war, he said, had been based on three princi- 
ples. The first was that no one nation should dominate Europe. 
The second was that “the old-fashioned conception of the bal- 
ance of power should be discarded if possible.” The third was 
that there should be four-power cooperation and assistance to 
all the states of Europe to enable each to evolve freely in its 
own way. Apparently the first principle would remain an axiom 
of British policy, for Bevin said that any attempt of one power 
to dominate Europe, directly or indirectly, would lead inevi- 
tably to world war. The principle of the balance of power, he 
went on, had “‘led to all kinds of difficulties, particularly for 
the smaller states, which often became the instruments of the 
great powers’; Britain wished to avoid that in the future. The 
third principle, four-power cooperation, had obviously broken 
down. Hitherto, in the hope of a common approach including 
Russia, Britain had refrained from pressing for special arrange- 
ments in the west. But now eastern Europe had been cut off and 
turned into a bloc of police states. The free nations of western 
Europe had to draw together. “I believe the time is ripe,” said 
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the Foreign Secretary, “for a consolidation of Western Ev- 
rope.” Although he chose not to say so, this policy was certainly 
based on the “old-fashioned balance of power’ which he had 
just condemned. It was an attempt to balance Soviet strength 
on the continent. 

What kind of union did Britain contemplate? Apparently 
not actual federal union with France, the Benelux countries, 
or Italy. He mentioned the Anglo-French Treaty of Dunkirk, 
signed in March of the previous year, as a basis of cooperation, 
indicating that similar agreements would be proposed to the 
Benelux countries. Further than that Bevin did not go in the 
direction of specific proposals. The great conception of western 
union, he said, “must primarily be a fusion derived from the 
basic freedoms and ethical principles for which we all stand. 
. . . It is more of a brotherhood and less of a rigid system.” 
Attlee, in a subsequent speech, pointed out that western Europe 
must have unity to meet the ideological assault of Soviet com- 
munism. He believed democratic socialism to be the “dynamic 
counter to communism’ on which unity could be based, but 
added that it was no part of his government’s policy to force 
socialism on other nations. Should the movement for a “‘third”’ 
force, between capitalism and communism and between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, gain strength in western Eu- 
rope, Britain under its Labor government would be the logical 
leader. 

Bevin’s speech made a deep impression in England, where 
the opposition warmly welcomed it, on the continent, and in 
the United States. It was an initiative from which much might 
come. As a long-term policy, if the ‘union’ was to have any 
reality, presumably it would call for years of planning and ad- 
justment leading to a customs union, joint economic planning, 
common organs of authority, and a unified military establish- 
ment. For the shorter term the twin problems were to intensify 
economic collaboration among the sixteen Marshall plan coun- 
tries and to draw western Europe together for security pur- 
poses. On the first, action was already contemplated wholly 
aside from any “western union’’ proposed. The Committee of 
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European Economic Cooperation reconvened in Paris on March 
15, and one month later, after the U.S. Congress had approved 
ERP, signed a convention pledging mutual cooperation and set- 
ting up a continuing organization as contemplated by the CEEC 
report of September 1947. This Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, moreover, was to be permanent, not 
just a temporary agency for the duration of the Marshall plan 
as was originally stipulated. 

The approach to the security aspect had to be more restricted 
in geographical scope, for Greece and Turkey hardly qualified 
as western European countries, Portugal, Eire and Iceland were 
outside the main picture, Switzerland stuck to its traditional 
neutrality, Austria was under occupation, and Italy could not 
be a full military partner with its armed forces restricted as 
they were by the peace treaty. The Scandinavian countries, es- 
pecially Sweden, did not wish to join any military bloc. As a 
practical matter it came down to Britain, France, and the Bene- 
lux countries. 

The Treaty of Dunkirk, which Bevin cited as the basis for 
collaboration with France, had not in practice had any notice- 
able influence in bringing the two countries into closer political 
and economic relations. They were still in disagreement on 
Germany. They had not increased their mutual trade, and on 
the day after Bevin’s speech the French Government, in setting 
a new “‘free’’ exchange rate for the franc, not only defied a 
decision of the International Monetary Fund but brought about 
a crisis in relations with England, which feared the effects on 
the pound. Both countries, however, resolved not to allow the 
financial controversy to interfere with their policy of mutual 
collaboration in the Marshall plan. The French were wary of 
the political implications of Bevin’s “western union” proposals. 
They felt that the economic questions were the significant ones 
at this particular juncture. The French Government was will- 
ing, however, to work out a five-power treaty of alliance. 

Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg were quite 
ready to go ahead with the organization of a western bloc. 
They were not as uncomfortably close to the U.S.S.R. as the 
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Scandinavian countries, nor did they have to deal with local 
Communist parties comparable in strength to those of France 
and Italy. They wished, above all, to get on with economic re- 
construction in the west, including Germany. Premier Spaak 
of Belgium, in a speech delivered three days after Bevin’s, left 
no doubt as to his country’s attitude, with which the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg were in general agreement. ““The hour 
has come to make our choice,” he said. ““We must choose our 
friends and our allies.’” Eastern Europe had been organized 
into a bloc while western Europe remained passive. Now 
France and England appeared to have seen the danger and 
were Offering the possibility of an organization which should 
permit Europe to regain its place in the concert of peoples. 
We must go toward political agreement, concluded Spaak, re- 
membering, however, that it will mean nothing without eco- 
nomic agreement.’* 

The Treaty of Dunkirk, aimed only at Germany, did not 
seem to fit the situation of 1948. Western Europe was now 
banding together for mutual protection against Russia rather 
than Germany. Therefore it was decided to make the new pact 
apply to aggression coming from any direction. Also, since the 
signing of the Treaty of Dunkirk the American republics had 
concluded at Rio de Janeiro a treaty of mutual assistance as a 
regional agreement within the framework of the UN Charter. 
Many of its features the five western European nations, whose 
representatives met in Brussels early in March, found suitable 
for their own regional pact. 

The fifty-year treaty which they signed on March 17, 1948, 
was aimed at making secure the “principles of democracy, per- 
sonal freedom and political liberty, the constitutional tradi- 
tions and the rule of law which are their common heritage.” 
It provided, in general terms, for the coordination of economic 
policies and for increased cultural cooperation. The heart of 
the treaty, however, was the pledge of the signatories to afford 
“all military and other aid and assistance in their power’ to 
any one of them which might be the object of an armed attack 


13 Chronique de Politique Etrangére (Brussels), I, March, 1948, 41. 
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in Europe. A permanent consultative council was set up to deal 
with all questions arising under the treaty. 

Whether the Brussels pact would lead rapidly to greater 
political and economic integration in western Europe remained 
uncertain. None of its signatories was ready to think in terms 
of political federation, although in the long run it was difficult 
to see how economic unity could be effected without it. The 
degree of economic union would depend in large measure on 
Great Britain, which alone could supply the leadership and the 
organizing capacity. The British had vital decisions to make, 
not the least of which was how to fit new links to western 
Europe together with the complex of constitutional and eco- 
nomic ties with the British dominions and other parts of the 
non-European world. 

On the military side, the Brussels pact was an alliance with- 
out effective military force at its disposal. These five countries 
did not have the means to support large armies and navies and 
still make the necessary effort for economic recovery. Clearly 
the combined forces of the five nations could not stop a Rus- 
sian attempt to occupy the whole of continental Europe. An 
alliance under those circumstances might be expected to pro- 
voke trouble rather than provide insurance against it. Only with 
American support could realistic plans be made concerning 
military operations, armament production, and services of supply. 

The United States, which had been encouraging western 
Europe toward greater unity, had to decide what commitments 
it would make to support the steps being taken in that direc- 
tion. The State Department “heartily welcomed” Bevin’s initi- 
ative in proposing western union. President Truman’s address 
to Congress on March 17 referred to the ‘‘great significance” 
of the treaty being signed in Brussels on that same day. He 
hailed it as a notable step in the direction of unity in Europe 
which “deserves our full support,” then expressed confidence 
that the United States would, “by appropriate means, extend 
to the free nations the support which the situation requires.” 
The Administration did not come forward with any proposal 
as to what form that support should take. If joining the five- 
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power alliance were contemplated, or any other step involving 
firm commitments, then a two-thirds vote in the Senate would 
be needed for ratification. There was every reason to believe 
that the Senate would shy away from a definite military com- 
mitment which could draw the United States into war through 
the decision of some European power. During the Senate de- 
bate Vandenberg had objected specifically to a similar feature 
in Ball’s proposed substitute for the ERP bill. Alternative meas- 
ures were a declaration by the President, which would have 
little weight without the backing of Congress, or a congres- 
sional resolution declaring general support for regional secu- 
rity arrangements such as the Brussels pact. Military conversa- 
tions and plans might then be initiated with some assurance 
that the United States would stand behind the Brussels pact. 
A clarification of Truman’s promise of support “by appropriate 
means” seemed particularly urgent in view of the possibility 
of a critical situation arising in the near future. But Congress 
had first to make its decision on the Marshall plan, which was 
to be the foundation stone of our European policy. 


4. Congress Passes E.R.P. 


Soon after the 80th Congress convened in its second session, 
Senate and House committees plunged into an exhaustive con- 
sideration of the European Recovery Program. Said Chairman 
Eaton of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs: ‘This is 
the most important legislation that has come before the House 
in my time.’”” Hearings and debate promised to be lengthy. 

Once the Marshall plan was before Congress, effective lead- 
ership in going forward with this fundamental foreign policy 
measure passed from the hands of the President and State De- 
partment into those of Senator Vandenberg. The Senator was 
a sincere supporter of the purposes and general principles of 
ERP. This was a part of the bipartisan, national foreign policy. 
As an Administration program, it was sure of the support of 
the great majority of Democrats in Congress. The task of win- 
ning Republican support was up to Vandenberg. But the latter 
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did not regard himself as committed to the Administration’s 
draft bill. On a number of points he did not approve it and 
used his influence to have changes made while the bill was 
under consideration by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
These changes tended to reduce the potential volume of con- 
gressional opposition to ERP arising from objections to partic- 
ular points such as the organization for its administration. 
By thus adapting the bill to meet such objections, Vandenberg 
made it possible to focus the debate on the main issue, whether 
the United States would assume the burden of undertaking a 
large-scale aid program for Europe, or, to put it in different 
terms, whether it would assume the risk of not undertaking 
such a program. 

One of the controversial points, the $17 billion four-year 
authorization which was in the draft bill originally submitted 
by the President, was disposed of before the bill came up for 
discussion in committee. Vandenberg expressed the view that 
future Congresses could not be committed to any specific sum. 
The Administration thereupon agreed to eliminate the refer- 
ence to the $17 billion. As finally drafted, the bill referred 
only to “such funds as are hereafter authorized and appropri- 
ated to the President from time to time through June 30, 1952, 
to carry out the provisions and accomplish the purposes of this 
act.” As for the total to be authorized for the first 15 months, 
Marshall stood firm for the full $6.8 billion requested, which 
he said was a carefully calculated minimum, not a bargaining 
figure. Truman announced that it was ‘‘all or nothing’; that 
there would be no sense in undertaking ERP if the necessary 
funds were not authorized. Vandenberg and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee agreed but would recommend authorization 
only for twelve months ($5.3 billion), so that the new Con- 
gress in January 1949 could make its own decision on what 
should be done thereafter. 

Another topic which occasioned considerable disagreement 
concerned the administration of the program. The original 
State Department proposals provided for a new government 
agency, the Economic Cooperation Administration, which 
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would be tied closely to the State Department. On matters of 
foreign policy its chief would be under the control of the Sec- 
retary of State. Similarly its representatives abroad would oper- 
ate within the American diplomatic missions abroad, and its 
personnel would be taken into the State Department or the 
Foreign Service. General Marshall defended these proposals on 
the ground that ERP could not be regarded simply as a busi- 
ness operation but must be related directly to the foreign policy 
of the United States. Many of the decisions would be political, 
especially since the plan would have to be carried to success 
against the avowed determination of the Soviet Union to sabo- 
tage it at every turn. It would be a mistake, Marshall told the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, to create a new agency 
of the government for the conduct of foreign policy. ‘There 
cannot be two Secretaries of State.’’ 

These proposals ran into strong criticism in Congress. In the 
House there was considerable support for the idea put forward 
by Representative Herter for a government corporation with 
broad powers, which would handle the aid program as a busi- 
ness proposition. Seeking an acceptable compromise, Vanden- 
berg requested the Brookings Institution to prepare a report on 
the subject. The Brookings report, submitted toward the end 
of January, recommended establishment of a non-corporate 
government agency under a single administrator appointed by 
the President and independent of the State Department, with 
unresolved differences between the administrator and the Secre- 
tary of State being left to the decision of the President. Abroad 
the new agency would maintain a chief representative, in con- 
tact with the continuing European organization, and in each 
country a special mission, whose head would be a member of the 
regular diplomatic mission second in rank to its chief. These 
recommendations, acceptable to Senator Vandenberg, made 
their way without substantial change into his committee’s re- 
port on the bill. 

The parade of eminent witnesses who appeared to support 


14 European Recovery Program, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I (Washington, 1948), 9. 
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the Marshall plan at the Committee hearings was impressive. 
After Secretary Marshall came Ambassador Douglas, Secre- 
taries Anderson, Harriman, Snyder, Krug and Forrestal, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, John Foster Dulles, Dean Acheson, Eugene 
Meyer, William J. Donovan, former Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, ex-Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Paul Hoffman, 
Herbert H. Lehman, and a host of leaders of national organiza- 
tions. The Senate Committee was impressed, says its report, 
by the fact that very few witnesses appeared to testify against 
the bill, and that representatives of management and labor 
alike warmly endorsed its objectives. 

The testimony of Secretary Forrestal was particularly tell- 
ing. He said that the cost of ERP would be high, but much 
lower than what we would have to spend for armaments if we 
did not undertake it. Preparation to defend the United States 
against what might be a totalitarian world would immediately 
require the increase of military appropriations by as much as 
50 percent, and we would not be rebuilding world peace but 
simply taking out insurance against disaster. The Marshall 
plan, on the other hand, held out a promise of world stability 
that would enable the United States later to reduce its present 
outlay for national defense. 

When the Senate Committee went into executive session 
early in February, it had at its disposal hundreds of pages of 
hearings and probably a greater quantity of thorough and well- 
prepared documentation than had accompanied any previous 
legislative proposal coming before the Congress. The Com- 
mittee proceeded to rewrite the State Department’s draft bill, 
but did not cut the total requested for the first year except to 
fit a 12-month instead of a 15-month period. It agreed with 
the State Department in rejecting the attachment of conditions 
to American aid that the European nations would regard as 
an infringement of their sovereignty, but stressed the pledges 
of cooperation made by the sixteen nations in the CEEC report. 
The section of the Senate bill dealing with the agreements to 
be concluded under ERP made clear that the extension of aid 
by the United States was contingent upon the continued effort 
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of the participating countries to accomplish a joint recovery 
program as pledged at Paris and the establishment of a con- 
tinuing organization. In its unanimous report the Committee 
left no doubt that, despite the changes it had introduced, it 
supported the Marshall plan as the State Department had con- 
ceived and developed it. It recorded its conviction that ERP 
was “‘a calculated risk which the United States cannot afford 
to reject.” * 

Senator Vandenberg launched the debate in the Senate on 
March 1 with a speech that won a rising tribute from his col- 
leagues. The time had come, he said, when the full voice of 
America must be heard in the world crisis. There could be no 
certainty that ERP would succeed, but the burden of proof was 
on those who thought it would be safe to do less than the bill 
called for. This was a program, he said, which would halt 
economic chaos and sustain western civilization. It was in- 
tended to take Europe “completely off the dole” at the end 
of the four years. Throughout his speech Vandenberg linked 
Europe’s economic recovery with the policy of checking further 
Soviet expansion. 

During the next two weeks Vandenberg and Lodge, who 
managed the bill on the floor, had many occasions to repeat 
these major points and set out in detail the way the plan would 
operate. Firm on points he considered essential, he was willing 
to accept amendments and in general displayed a conciliatory 
attitude. Senators with particular axes to grind suggested a 
number of changes, and the bill was amended to bar the trans- 
fer of American ships to Marshall plan countries and to make 
it possible to use ERP in disposing of American agricultural 
surpluses. Although the strongest all-out attacks on the bill 
came from a Democrat (O’Daniel of Texas) and the Senate’s 
lone supporter of Henry Wallace (Taylor of Idaho), the real 
debate was within the ranks of the Republican party. A group 
of twenty Senators, with Wherry of Nebraska taking the lead, 
took exception to many aspects of the proposed bill. Some 
argued that the whole plan was merely “operation rat-hole” 


15 European Recovery Program (Senate Report 935, February 26, 1948), 51. 
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again, dressed up with talk about self-help and mutual aid. 
Some held that it made no sense to oppose communism by sup- 
porting the “socialistic governments of western Europe. 
Wherry emphasized the danger that American goods sent un- 
der ERP would reach Russia and its satellites and increase their 
war potential. On this point as on others Vandenberg and 
Lodge contended that such problems should be left largely to 
the discretion of the ERP administrator, who could be closely 
watched by Congress. Having provided for administrative ma- 
chinery which had general support in Congress, they were able to 
avoid cluttering the bill with detailed instructions and prohibi- 
tions, giving the future administrator, whose appointment would 
be subject to confirmation by the Senate, considerable leeway 
in running the program. 

The debate showed a real cleavage between the internation- 
alist wing of the Republican party, led by Vandenberg, follow- 
ing the bipartisan foreign policy, and the nationalist wing, 
which was basically out of sympathy with the Marshall plan 
and opposed to spending such vast sums of public money for 
the reconstruction of foreign countries. Wherry was the most 
vocal member of this group, which in general followed the 
leadership of Senator Taft. On the Marshall plan, Taft took 
a position which seemed to put him on both sides of the fence. 
“In my opinion,” he told the Senate, “the program is com- 
pletely without economic justification.” He doubted its effec- 
tiveness and repeatedly argued that the amount of aid should 
be reduced. Despite these objections, he said that he favored 
aid to Europe “‘to the extent which appears to be absolutely 
necessary”’ in ‘the world battle against communism.” '® 

This was the decisive consideration in the minds of a num- 
ber of Senators whose original opposition to ERP was over- 
come by the political events in Europe, especially the change 
of regime in Czechoslovakia. When the bill came to a vote on 
March 13, only 17 Senators voted against it. 

The House, meanwhile, had not even begun its debate, and 


16 Congressional Record, 80th Congress, 2nd Session (Daily Edition), March 12, 
1948, 2725-2734. 
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the deadline set by the Administration for passage of ERP, 
April 1, was not likely to be met. Another interim aid bill for 
$55 million, to keep the pipelines full, was hastily introduced 
into Congress on March rx and passed before the end of the 
month. The President and State Department, however, wished 
to do more than keep the pipelines full. The political as well 
as the economic situation in Europe was serious. France, Italy 
and other nations had banked on the Marshall plan. After the 
coup in Prague they were under increasing pressure. Italy was 
to hold an election on April 18. The Communists would reap 
great advantages if ERP were not passed by that date. 

At this point the State Department apparently felt the need 
of arousing the country to an appreciation of an increasingly 
critical situation. Public opinion was already alarmed over 
Czechoslovakia and the death of Foreign Minister Masaryk. 
Fears were expressed that Italy was about to fall to the Com- 
munists. The press talked of the possibility of war. The govern- 
ment did not dismiss these fears as groundless. On the con- 
trary, Secretary Marshall told his press conference on March ro 
that the situation in Europe was ‘“‘very, very serious.” Possibly 
the secret telegrams arriving in Washington from Europe bore 
warnings of further Soviet moves, military or political, which 
would provoke a crisis. In any case the Administration con- 
sidered it imperative to prepare to resist such moves and to 
provide the necessary strength and authority for its long-term 
policy of containment. These purposes required that Congress 
pass the Marshall plan and that the armed forces be brought 
up at least to their authorized strength. 

The Navy and Air Force were having no trouble in filling 
their quotas, but voluntary enlistments in the Army had fallen 
off steadily; on March 1 its strength was only 542,000 men, 
well below the authorized 670,000. What the service chiefs 
were planning was to raise the total of the regular army be- 
yond 800,000 by July 1949 and keep it there, to increase greatly 
the numerical strength of the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserve, and also to raise the Navy, the Marine Corps and 
the Air Force above their present strength. Only conscription, 
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in one form or another, could provide the necessary manpower. 

The President was scheduled to make a speech on foreign 
policy in New York on March 17. At the last moment it was 
decided that what he had to say should be addressed directly 
to Congress and not only to the Society of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick. He opened his address with a reference to “the 
critical nature of the situation in Europe” affecting “our for- 
eign policy and our national security,” almost the exact words 
with which he opened his “Truman doctrine” speech twelve 
months before. He went on to blame Russia for violating the 
agreements of Yalta and Potsdam and for sabotaging all efforts 
to establish peace. He directly accused the Soviets of ‘designs 
to subjugate the free community of Europe.” To meet the situ- 
ation he recommended, first, speedy passage of ERP; second, 
legislation for universal military training; third, temporary 
reenactment of selective service. 

In his New York speech of the same date, Truman listed 
one after another the nations of eastern Europe which had been 
brought under Soviet domination, then asked: ‘““Where will it 
end?” On March 19, Marshall stated: ‘“‘Never before in history 
has the world situation been more threatening to our ideals and 
interests than at the present time.’’ Comparing the Soviets to 
the Nazis, he found the situation “disturbingly similar” to that 
of the years before 1939. The following day he called “urgent 
and resolute action” necessary if the United States was to safe- 
guard its security and western civilization in the current phase 
of the age-old struggle between freedom and tyranny. Truman 
spoke a few days later, saying that certain things were worse 
than war, and one of them was slavery. ‘“That’s what we were 
faced with in 1940 and 1941. We are faced with almost exactly 
the same situation today.” 7” 

The danger in Europe, which these alarming statements re- 
flected, lay in the possibility of precipitate action on one side 
which would provoke counteraction from the other. Attention 
was centered on Italy, where the People’s Bloc of Communists 


17 For Truman’s speeches, see New York Times, March 18, 30, 1948; for Mar- 
shall’s speeches, #bid., March 20, 21, 1948. 
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and Socialists was waging a strong electoral campaign. The 
United States could not ignore the consequences of a victory 
for the Communists nor the possibility that they would at- 
tempt to take power by force either before or after the elec- 
tion. Should Italy fall under Soviet control, the western powers 
would lose their position in the Mediterranean. France would 
be more vulnerable than ever. The Italian election could not 
be regarded as a domestic affair. All Europe, including the Ital- 
ians themselves, knew that it was a crucial test in the struggle 
between east and west. A vote for the People’s Bloc was a vote 
for the U.S.S.R.; a vote for de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats 
was a vote for the United States. 

Neither Moscow nor Washington was sparing with promises 
in the intensive propaganda barrage aimed at the Italian voters. 
The U.S.S.R. came out for the return of Italy’s colonies, even 
before the four-power commission sent to Africa to investigate 
the situation had made its report to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The United States had renounced the share of the 
Italian fleet assigned to it under the peace treaty. In mid-March 
it transferred 29 merchant ships to Italy. On March 20, in a 
masterfully-timed stroke, the three western powers announced 
their willingness to see the Free Territory of Trieste returned to 
Italy. The main issue, however, was American aid and the 
Marshall plan. Unless the plan became a reality before April 
18, the Communists would have a potent talking point and de 
Gasperi would be seriously handicapped. 

Despite the atmosphere of crisis generated by these develop- 
ments, the Congress was not willing to act with haste on the 
President’s recommendations for universal training and selec- 
tive service. Strong support developed for a 70-group air force, 
which might serve the same end with less political difficulty. 
The President’s Air Policy Commission had recently recom- 
mended that the military establishment be built around the air 
arm and had endorsed the 70-group program.’* There was also 


18 Survival in the Air Age, A Report by the President's Air Policy Commission 
(Washington, 1948), 24-27. See also National Aviation Policy, Report of the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report 
No. 949, March 1, 1948 (Washington, 1948), 6-10. 
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a rush of sentiment in favor of putting through ERP with- 
out further delay. On March 23 debate began in the House 
on the single-package bill which covered aid to China and 
military assistance to Greece and Turkey in addition to ERP. 
The report of the Foreign Affairs Committee, recommend- 
ing passage, referred to the critical character of the ap- 
proaching elections in Europe. Assurance of immediate U.S. 
aid to countries in danger of “military incorporation or civil 
war inspired and sustained from outside’ was mentioned as 
possibly decisive in determining the outcome of those elec- 
tions. Although the nationalist wing of the Republican party, 
stronger in the House than in the Senate, put up a spirited 
opposition, the supporters of the bill had the votes. They were 
aided considerably by a letter from Herbert Hoover which 
Speaker Martin read to the House. Reversing his earlier posi- 
tion of opposition to ERP, the former President announced 
that since it might erect a dam against Russian aggression and 
stem the tide running so strongly against civilization, the chance 
was worth taking. 

The tendency to regard ERP as primarily an anti-Soviet 
measure found concrete expression in the acceptance of an 
amendment making Spain eligible to receive aid. It was inci- 
dentally illustrated by a statement of Representative O’Konski, 
who said that in five years in Congress he had voted against 
“every foreign loan, gift and grant,” but would vote for ERP 
as a means of checking Russia. On the last day of March the 
bill passed by a large majority, 329 to 74. Rapidly Senate and 
House conferees agreed on a compromise bill. After Vanden- 
berg pointed out that the inclusion of Spain was a matter for 
the decision of the sixteen nations, this controversial provi- 
sion, which had caused much adverse comment both in Europe 
and the United States, was eliminated. The final ‘Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948,” providing $5.3 billion for ERP, $463 
million for China, and $275 million for Greece and Turkey, 
passed both houses without further debate. The President signed 
it on April 3. 

Passage of the Marshall plan, nearly ten months after the 
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Secretary of State had made his original suggestion, was a 
landmark in American foreign policy. In March 1947, in a 
speech at Baylor University, President Truman had called the 
United States the giant of the economic world, whose decisions 
would determine the future pattern of world economic relations. 
In the following week, in his “Truman doctrine” message to 
Congress, he outlined the policy of support to free peoples and 
containment of the Soviet Union. One year later, through adop- 
tion of the Marshall plan, the United States dedicated its eco- 
nomic power to the recovery of the free peoples of Europe and 
the checking of Soviet expansion. As when they took the deci- 
sion for lend-lease in 1941, the American people weighed the 
consequences of inaction and isolation, and chose a new and un- 
precedented means of defending both their own security and 
the institutions and values of western civilization. 
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Establishment Appropriation Act). Subcommittee of House Appropriations 
Committee, Hearings, February 17—April 18, 1947; House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, H. Report 495, May 28, 1947; H. Report 1091, July 25, 1947; 
Subcommittee of Senate Appropriations Committee, Hearings, June 24-28, 
1947; S. Report 465, July 9, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

. Public Law 202 (H.R. 3493), approved July 18, 1947 (Naval Ap- 
propriations for 1948). Subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee, 
Supplemental Hearings, April 28, 1947; H. Report 390, May 16, 1947; H. Re- 
port 891, July 11, 1947; Subcommittee of Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Hearings, June 11-17, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

U.S. Air PoLicy Commission. Survival in the Air Age. Report of the Commis- 
sion to the President. Washington, 1948. 

The report of a civilian commission appointed by the President to study 
American air policy, military and civil. 

U.S. CONGRESS (80TH, 2ND SESSION). CONGRESSIONAL AVIATION POLICY 
Boarp. National Aviation Policy. S. Report No. 949, March 1, 1948. Wash- 
ington, 1948. 

PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMISSION ON UNIVERSAL TRAINING. A Program for 
National Security, Report of the Commission to the President, May 29, 1947, 
Washington, 1947. 

U.S. CoNGREss (80TH, 1ST SESSION). House Committee on Armed Services, 
Hearings on H.R. 4278 and H.R. 612 (Universal Military Training), June 11- 
July 25, 1947; H. Report 1107, July 26, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Military Assistance to the Philippines. Agreement 
between the United States of America and the Republic of the Philippines, 
signed at Manila, March 21, 1947. Treaties and Other International Acts Se- 
ries 1662. Washington, 1948. 


U.S. Aid to Europe 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Aid to Greece and Turkey: A Collection of State 
Papers. Near Eastern Series 7. Washington, 1947. 

Includes the President's ‘Truman doctrine” message and other documents. 

U.S. CoNGREsS (80TH, 1ST SESSION). Public Law 75 (S. 938), approved May 
22, 1947 (Assistance to Greece and Turkey). Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Hearings, March 24-31, 1947; S. Report 90, April 3, 1947; House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hearings on H.R. 2616, March 20-April 9, 
1947; H. Report 314, April 25, 1947; Conference Report 377 (House), May 
13, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Second Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece 
and Turkey for the Period Ended December 31, 1947. Economic Cooperation 
Series 3. Washington, 1948. 

U.S. CoNGRESS (80TH, 1ST SESSION). Public Law 84 (H. J. Res. 153), approved 
May 31, 1947 (Post-UNRRA Relief). House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Hearings, February 25—March 6, 1947; House Report 239, April 9, 1947; Sen- 
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ate Committee on Foreign Relations, S. Report 153, May 5, 1947; Conference 
Report (H. Report 395), May 20, 1947. Washington 1947. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Second Report on the United States Foreign Relief 
Program for the Quarter ended December 31, 1947. Economic Cooperation 
Series 5. Washington, 1948. 

Data on the first six months of the post-UNRRA relief program. 

Unirep Srates. Address of Secretary of State Marshall at Harvard University, 
June 5, 1947. (Department of State Bulletin, XVI, June 15, 1947, 1159-1160.) 

Unitep States. Report of J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, on National 
Resources and Foreign Aid, October 9, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

. COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ApvisERS. The Impact of Foreign Aid upon 
the Domestic Economy. Washington, 1948. 
The Nourse report to the President. 

——_———_——.. PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON ForeEIGN Arp. European Recovery and 
American Aid. Washington, 1948. 

The report of the Harriman Committee. 

U.S. CoNGRESS (80TH, IST SESSION). Final Report of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid (H. Report 1845, May 1, 1948). 

. Public Law 389 (S. 1774), approved December 17, 1947 (Foreign 
Aid Act of 1947). Joint Committee on Foreign Relations, Document 108, 
November 10, 1947; Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings, No- 
vember 10-14, 1947; S. Report 771, November 21, 1947; Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Hearings, November 24—December 12, 1947; House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Hearings on H.R. 4604, November 10-25, 1947; 
H. Report 1152, December 2, 1947; H. Report 1161, December 13, 1947. 
Washington, 1947. 

The program of interim aid to Europe. 

U.S. CONGRESS (80TH, IST SESSION). Outline of European Recovery Program. 

Draft Legislation and Background Information. Washington, 1948. 
Submitted by the Department of State, December 19, 1947. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. European Recovery Program. Commodity Reports, 
5 vols. Washington, 1948. 

———. European Recovery Program. Country Studies. Washington, n.d. 
(mimeographed ). 

Sixteen ‘“‘chapters’’ on the economic situation of individual countries. 

U.S. CoNGRESS (80TH, 2ND SESSION). Public Law 472 (S. 2202), approved 
April 3, 1948 (Foreign Assistance Act of 1948). Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Hearings, January 8—February 5, 1948, 3 parts; S. Report 935, 
February 26, 1948; House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hearings on H.R. 
4840, H.R. 4579, December 17, 1947—March 10, 1948; H. Report 1585, 
March 20, 1948; Conference Report (H. Report 1655), April 1, 1948. Wash- 
ington, 1948. 

This act includes E.R.P., supplementary aid to Greece and Turkey, and aid 
to China. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


A.tmabA, Jose Dr, and others. Colonial Administration by European Powers. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1947, 97 p. 
A series of papers by high colonial officials of five European powers. 
ANGELL, SIR NorMAN. The Steep Places. New York, Harper, 1948. 247 p. 
La Bataille de la Paix. (Cahiers du Monde Nouveau, Il, Numéro spécial, 1947, 
319 p.) 
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DUNN, FREDERICK S. Peace Strategies in an Unstable World. (Yale Review, 
XXXVIII, Wiuter, 1948, 226-239.) 

Jessup, PHitip C. A Modern Law of Nations. New York, Macmillan, 1948, 
236 p. 

By a well-known authority on international law, now Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. 

KALIJARVI, THORSTEN V. (ed.). Peace Settlements of World War II. (Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLVII, May, 1948. 
202 p.) 

KEETON, GEORGE W., and GeorG SCHWARZENBERGER, (eds.). The Year Book 
of World Affairs, 1947. London, Institute of World Affairs, 1948, 344 Pp. 

KULISCHER, EUGENE M. Europe on the Move. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1948, 377 Pp. 

A thorough study of population changes, 1917 to 1947. 
MEyYER, Corp, Jr. Peace or Anarchy. Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1947, 233 p. 
The credo of the president of World Federalists, Inc. 

POLLOCK, JAMES K., and others. Change and Crisis in European Government. 
New York, Rinehart, 1947, 253 p. 

Winslow, E. M. The Pattern of Imperialism. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1948, 278 p. 

A critique of socialist and Soviet thought on imperialism. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 


ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON FisH. The Calculated Risk. New York, Macmillan, 1947, 
68 p. 
Recommendations on American policy toward Europe and toward the U.N. 

BaILey, THOMAS A. The Man in the Street; the Impact of American Public Opin- 

ion on Foreign Policy. New York, Macmillan, 1948, 323 p. 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. Major Developments of United States Foreign Policy, 
1947. Washington, Author, 1947, 303 p. (lithographed). 
A very useful study guide. It is supplemented by a Summary of Develop- 
ments in Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy (September 1947 
ff., monthly). 

ByRNES, JAMES F. Speaking Frankly. New York, Harper, 1947, 316 p. 
Revelations of international diplomacy, 1945-1947, by one of the principal 
actors, with recommendations for American policy. 

CuiLps, J. Rives. The American Foreign Service. New York, Holt, 1948, 201 p. 

EHRMANN, HowarpD M. (ed.). Foreign Policies and Relations of the United 

States. (Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCLV, January, 1948, 185 p.) 
A series of short articles by a number of recognized authorities. 

HUuL1, CorDELL. Memoirs. New York, Macmillan, 1948, 2 vols. 

LIPPMANN, WALTER. The Cold War. New York, Harper, 1947, 62 p. 

A series of newspaper columns criticizing the thesis of “X" in the article 
cited below. 

STiMsON, HENRY L., and McGrorce Bunpy. On Active Service. New York, 

Harper, 1948, 720 p. 
The record of Stimson’s career as Secretary of State and of War. 

WRIGHT, Quincy (ed.). A Foreign Policy for the United States. Chicago, Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1947, 405 Pp. 
Contributions on different problems of policy by official and unofficial 
experts. 
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X. The Sources of Soviet Conduct. (Foreign Affairs, XXV, July 1947, 566-582, 
reprinted in The Foreign Affairs Reader, New York, Harper, 1947, 492 p.). 
This article, supposedly written by a U.S. official, contains recommendations 
which became a subject of considerable public controversy. 


U.S. Military Policy 


BALDWIN, HANSON W. The Price of Power. New York, Harper, 1948, 361 p. 
FRIEDRICH, CARL J., and others. American Experiences in Military Government 
in World War II. New York, Rinehart, 1948, 436 p. 
Military Policies and Problems of the United States. (Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, XXII, January, 1947, 228-251.) 
Articles by Muir S. Fairchild, George Fielding Eliot, and General A. G. L. 
McNaughton. 


U.S. Aid to Europe 


Bere, A. A., Jr. The Marshall Plan in the European Struggle. (Social Research, 
XX, March, 1948, 1-21). 
The author is a former U.S. Assistant Secretary of State. 
BIDWELL, Percy W., AND WILLIAM DrEBOLD, Jr. New Aid for New Europe. 
(Foreign Affairs, XX VI, October 1947, 169-186.) 
Hazuitt, Henry. Will Dollars Save the World? New York, Appleton-Century, 
1947, 95 Pp. 
An economic argument against the basic principles of the Marshall Plan. 
HosE.itTz, Bert F. Four Reports on Economic Aid to Europe. (Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, LVI, April 1948, 109-123.) 
MANCEL, Yves. La suggestion Marshall et la conférence des seize. (Cahiers du 
Monde Nouveau, IV, January 1948, 1-21.) 
Recovery in Western Europe. (Federal Reserve Bulletin, XXXIV, February, 
1948, 133-147.) 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


I. DocuMENTS 


General 


UNITED Nations. ECONoMIC COMMISSION FOR Europg. A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe. Geneva, 1948. Document 
E/ECE/58/Rev. 1. 

——_—_————.. DEPARTMENT OF Economic AFFAIRS. Economic Development in 
Selected Countries: plans, programmes, and agencies. Lake Success, 1947. 

. Financial needs and requirements of the devastated countries of the 
United Nations. Document E/576, September 22, 1947. 

. Economic Report; Salient Features of the World Economic Situa- 
tion, 1945-47. Lake Success, 1948. 

CANADA. MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. International Wheat Agreement, 
signed in Washington, March 6, 1948. Treaty Series, 1948, No. 3. Ottawa, 
1948. 


Trade Policy: The ITO and the Geneva Agreement 


UnrTEp NartIONS. Report of the Second Session of the Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, April-August 1947. Document E/PC/T/186, September 10, 1947. 
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. CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT. Final Act and Related 
Documents. Havana, 1948. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Analysis of General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade (Preliminary). Commercial Policy Series 109. Washington, 1947 (litho- 
graphed). 

——_—————. The Geneva Charter for an International Trade Organization. A 
Commentary. Commercial Policy Series 107. Washington, 1947. 

U.S. CONGRESS (80TH, 1ST SESSION). International Trade Organization. Hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Finance on trade agreements system and pro- 
posed International Trade Organization charter, Parts I and II]. Washington, 
1947. 

. Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the operation of the Trade Agreements 
Act and the proposed International Trade Organization, March 26—May 9, 
1947. Washington 1947. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. Canada’s Interest in Geneva 
Trade Conference. Ottawa, 1947 (mimeographed). 

Reference Paper No. 21 put out by the Department's Information Service. 
This and the two following items represent a selection from foreign official 
commentaries on the ITO negotiations. 

CoLomBIA. Estudio sobre la Carta de Comercio y Empleo; Tercer informe del 
Comité de Asuntos Econémicos Internacionales. (Revista del Banco de la Re- 
publica, XX, December 1947, 985-1007.) 

FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. La France et les accords tarifaires 
de Genéve. (Notes documentaires et études, No. 780, Série internationale, 
CLXI, December 13, 1947.) 


Financial Policy 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. Second An- 
nual Report, 1946-47. Washington, 1947. 

——————.. Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors, London, Sep- 
tember 11-17, 1947. Proceedings. Washington, 1947. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. International Financial Statistics. Washing- 
ton, January, 1948 ff. (monthly). 

UNITED STATES. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. Foreign assets and liabilities of the United States 
and its balance of international transactions, a report to the Senate Committee 
on Finance. Washington, 1948. 

Export-IMporT BANK. General Policy Statement (revised August 1, 1947). 
Washington, 1947. 

. Fourth semi-annual report to Congress for the period January—June 
1947. Washington, 1947. 


International Air Transport 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 
Ill., November 1-~December 7, 1944. Final Act and Related Documents. Con- 
ference Series 64. Washington, 1945. 

—_—_——. Air Services Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom . . . signed at Bermuda, February 11, 1946. Treaties and 
other International Acts Series 1507. Washington, 1946. 

INTERNATIONAL CIvIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION. Report of the Council to the 

Assembly on the Activities of the Organization, June 1, 1947—March 1, 1948. 
Montreal, Document 5221-A2-P/5, March 19, 1948. 
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Unirep Srates. Report of the Air Coordinating Committee. Message from the 
President . . ., February 9, 1948 (80th Congress, 2nd session, House Docu- 
ment 524). Washington, 1948. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


MACFaRLANE, Davip L. The UNRRA Experience in Relation to Developments in 
Food and Agriculture. (Journal of Farm Economics, XXX, February, 1948, 
69-77.) 

Marris, A. D. Prospects for Closer European Economic Integration. London, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948, 19 p. 

MITRANY, Davin. International Consequences of National Planning. (Yale Re- 
view, XXXVII, September 1947, 18-31.) 

VarGA, E. Anglo-American Rivalry and Partnership: A Marxist View. (Foreign 
Affairs, XXV, July 1947, 583-95.) 


Trade Policy: General 


BUCHANAN, NorMaAn S., and FRIEDRICH A. Lutz. Rebuilding the World Econ- 
omy: America’s role in foreign trade and investment. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947, 434 Pp. 

JOHNSON, D. GALe. Reconciling Agricultural and Foreign Trade Policies. (Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, LV, December 1947, 567-71.) 

MacDouaaLt, G. D. A. Britain's Foreign Trade Problem. (Economic Journal, 
LVII, March 1947, 69-113.) 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Britain and World Trade. London, 
P. E. P., 1947, 199 p. 

PoLK, Jupp, and GARDNER PATTERSON. The Emerging Pattern of Bilateralism. 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, LXII, November 1947, 118-42.) 

SCHUELLER, RICHARD. Foreign Trade Policies of the United States and Soviet 
Russia. (Social Research, XIV, June 1947, 135-47.) 

STOCKING, GEORGE W., and Myron W. WarkINs. Cartels or Competition? New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1948, 516 p. 

VILLARD, OswALD GARRISON. Free Trade, Free World. New York. Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1947, 278 p. 

A popular restatement of the case for removing trade barriers. 


Trade Policy: The ITO and the Geneva Agreement 


Interim Report on Geneva. (The Economist, CLII, June 14, 1947, 941-2.) 
Later articles on the Geneva agreements appear in the issues of September 27, 
1947, 505-506; November 22, 1947, 827-828, 848-850. 
MeapeE, J. E. Bretton Woods, Havana and the U.K. Balance of Payments. 
(Lloyds Bank Review, No. 7, January 1948, 1-18.) 
MIKESELL, RAYMOND. The ITO Charter. (American Economic Review, XX XVII, 
June 1947, 351-60.) 
VarGA, E. The Geneva Trade Talks. (New Times, May 16, 1947, 4-9.) 
Comments by the leading Soviet economist. 
VINER, JAcos. Conflicts of Principle in Drafting a Trade Charter. (Foreign 
Affairs, XXV, July 1947, 612-28.) 
WiLiiaMs, JOHN H. International Trade with Planned Economies: the ITO 
Charter. (Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, XXII, May, 1947, 
288-302.) 
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WILSON, KENNETH R. Geneva and the ITO. (International Journal, 11, Summer, 
1947, 242-250.) 
Of interest as presenting a Canadian view. 


Financial Policy 


MIKESELL, RAYMOND. The Role of the International Monetary Agreements in a 
World of Planned Economies. (Journal of Political Economy, LV, December 
1947, 497-512.) 

YOUNG, JOHN ParKE. Exchange Rate Determination. (American Economic Re- 
view, XX XVII, September 1947, 589-603.) 


International Air Transport 


La Conférence de Chicago. (Revue Générale de lI’ Air, YX, March-June, 1946, 
107-285.) 
Cooper, JOHN C. The Bermuda Plan: World Pattern for Air Transport. (Foreign 
Affairs, XXV, October, 1946, 59-71.) 
. The Right to Fly. New York, Holt, 1947, 380 p. 
An informative legal and political study, with a bibliography and documen- 
tary appendix. 
HACKFoRD, R. R. Our International Aviation Policy. (Harvard Business Review, 
XXV, October, 1947, 483-500.) 


UNITED NATIONS 


I. DocuMENTS 


UNITED NaTIONS YEARBOOK. Lake Success, United Nations, 1947. 600 p. 
A resume of all important U.N. developments up to the end of the Special 
Session on Palestine in 1947, compiled by the Secretariat. 


General Assembly 


Unirep Nations. Annual Report of the Secretary General on the work of the 
Organization. New York, 1947. Document A/315, July 14, 1947. Official 
Records of the General Assembly, Supplement No. 1. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The United States and the United Nations. Re- 
port by the President to the Congress for the Year 1947. International Organi- 
zation and Conference Series III, 1. Washington, 1948. 

. Official Records of the First Special Session, 28 April-15 May 1947, 
3 vols. 

. Journal of the General Assembly (2nd Session), September 16- 
December 1, 1947. 

. Resolutions . . . (2nd Session). Document A/519, January 8, 1948. 


Security Council 


UNITED NaTIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Report of the Security Council covering 
the period from 16 July 1946 to 15 July 1947. Document A/366, August 21, 
1947. 

. SECURITY CoUNCIL. Report of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, June 25, 1947. Document $/387, June 26, 1947. 
—. Report of the Military Staff Committee on general principles gov- 





erning the organization of the armed forces made available to the Security 
Council. . . . Document $/336, April 30, 1947. 
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Atomic Energy Commission 


UNrTED Nations. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION. Proposals on Atomic Energy 
Control submitted by the Representative of the U.S.S.R. on . . . 11 June 1947. 
Document AEC/24, June 11, 1947. 

. Second Report to the Security Council. Document S/557, September 
II, 1947, and as Special Supplement, AEC Official Records (2nd year). 
Interim report covering the work of the Commission from January 1, 1947 
to September 10, 1947. Published also by U.S. Department of State, U.S. and 
the U.N. Report Series 11, Washington, 1947. 

———_———. Report and Resolution on the U.S.S.R. proposals of 11 June 1947 
submitted by the delegations of Canada, China, France and U.K. and adopted 
at the 43rd meeting of the Working Committee on 5 April 1948. Document 
AEC/C.1/76, April 8, 1948. 


Economic and Social Council 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CouNCIL. Resolutions adopted during 
its Fourth Session from 28 February to 29 March 1947. Document E/437, 
May 22, 1947. 

. Resolutions adopted . . . during its Fifth Session from 19 July to 16 
August 1947. Document E/573, September 2, 1947. 

——_——. Report to the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly, 
covering the period from 3 October 1946 to 17 August 1947. Document A/382, 
September 9, 1947. 

——_—_———. Report of the Subcommission on Economic Development, rst Ses- 
sion, 17 November—16 December 1947. Document E/CN.1/47. December 18, 
1947. 

. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR Europe. Report of the First and Sec- 
ond Sessions. Document E/451, July 18, 1947, and as Supplement 3, Economic 
and Social Council Official Records (2nd year, 5th session). 

. Interim Report, July 15—December 31, 1947. Document E/603, Jan- 
uary 10, 1948. 

. Report of the Commission on Human Rights (2nd session). Docu- 
ment E/600, December 17, 1947. 


Trusteeship Council 


UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Report of the Trusteeship Council cov- 
ering the First Session, 26 March-28 April 1947. Document A/312, June 12, 
1947, and as Supplement No. 1, Official Records of the 2nd Session, 1947. 

——_—_————. TrusTeErsHip CounciL. Report of the United Nations Mission to 

Western Samoa. Document T/46, September 24, 1947. 


International Refugee Organization 


UNITED NATIONS. INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION. Report of the 
first five parts of the first session of the Preparatory Commission. Docu- 
ments PREP/27, February 21, 1947; PREP/90/Rev. 1, May 22, 1947; 
PREP/126/Rev. 1, July 26, 1947; PREP/154, Rev. 1, November 4, 1947; 
PREP/195, Rev. 1, February 2, 1948. 

U.S. ConGrEss (80TH, 1sT SESSION). Public Law 146 (S. J. Res. 77), approved 
July 1, 1947 (US. participation in IRO). Subcommittee of House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Hearings on H. J. Res. 207, May 15, 1947; H. Report 464, 
May 26, 1947; Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearing, March 1, 
1947; S. Report 51, March 12, 1947. Washington, 1947. 
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. House. Displaced Persons and the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. Report of a Special Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Washington, 1947. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Report of the Director General on the Activities of the Organization in 1947. 
UNESCO Document 2C/3, n.d. 


International Labor Organization 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. First Report . . . to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1947, 2 vols. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION. Second Annual Report of the Director- 
General. . . . Washington, 1947. 

UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SociAL CoUNCIL. Report of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization to the United Nations. Document E/597/Add. 1, 
January 8, 1948. 


World Health Organization 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CoUNCIL. Report of the Activities of 
the Interim Commission of the World Health Organization in 1947. Document 
E/593, January 14, 1948. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


Evatt, HERBERT VERE. The United Nations. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, 154 Pp. 
A forthright criticism of the Charter by the Australian Minister of External 
Affairs. 
GoopricH, LELAND M. The United Nations: Its Record of Achievement. (For- 
eign Policy Reports, XXIII, Seprember 15, 1947, 162-172.) 
Koo, WELLINGTON, Jr. Voting Procedures in International Political Organiza- 
tions. New York, Columbia University Press, 1947, 348 p. 
MitRANY, Davip. Human Rights and International Organization. (India Quar- 
terly, III, June 1947, 115-127.) 


Security Matters 


BLAISDELL, DoNALD C. Arming the United Nations. (Department of State Bulle- 
tin, XVII, Supplement, August 3, 1947, 239-273.) 

This article covers developments up to the submission of the Military Staff 
Committee's report of April 30, 1947. 

LupLtow, JAMES M. The Establishment of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. U.S. Department of State, United States-United Nations Informa- 
tion Series 19. Washington, 1947, 11 p. 

RoyAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Atomic Energy; its international 
implications. London, Author, 1948, 128 p. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, an historical survey of the de- 
velopment and work of the Commission from June, 1946 to March, 1947. 
(International Conciliation, No. 430, April, 1947, 166-289.) 

A well-informed account, with documents appended. 
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Dependent Areas 


SAYRE, FRANCIS B. Legal Problems Arising from the United Nations Trusteeship 
System. (American Journal of International Law, XLII, April, 1948, 263-298.) 
The author is a noted legal authority and U.S. Representative on the 
Trusteeship Council. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The United States and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. United States-United Nations Information Series 18. Washington, 1947, 
106 p. 


Specialized Agencies 

BELSHAW, H. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
(International Organization, 1, June 1947, 291-306.) 

HAMBIDGE, Gove. The Food and Agriculture Organization at Work. (Interna- 
tional Conciliation, No. 432, June, 1947, 347-422.) 

MarLIN, PATRICK Murpny. The Refugee: A Problem for International Organiza- 
tion. (International Organization, 1, September, 1947, 443-459.) 

SHARP, WALTER R. The New World Health Organization. (American Journal 
of International Law, XLI, July 1947, 509-530.) 

. The Specialized Agencies and the United Nations. (International 

Organization, 1, September, 1947, 460-474; II, June, 1948, 247-267.) 

UNESCO's Program of Mass Communication. (Public Opinion Quarterly, X, 
Winter, 1946, 518-539.) 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


I. DocuMENTS 
United Kingdom 


UnrTED KinGpomM. Speeches on Foreign Affairs by the Foreign Secretary, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1947 (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, vol. 433, 2296- 
2312); May 15, 1947 (sbid., vol. 437, 1726-1750); December 18, 1947 
(ibid. vol. 445, 1880-1888); January 22, 1948 (ibid. vol. 446, 386-441); 
May 4, 1948 (sbid. vol. 450, 1115-1131). 

——_——.. Economic Survey for 1948. London, Cmd. 7344, 1948. 

. The Colonial Empire (1939-1947). London, Cmd. 7167, 1947. 


India 
UNITED KinGpooM. Indian Policy Statement, June 3, 1947. London, Cmd. 7136, 
1947. 
. Indian Independence Act, 1947. 10 & 11 Geo. VI ch. 30. 


Burma 


UNITED KINGDOM. Conclusions reached in the conversations between His Maj- 
esty’s Government and the delegation from the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Burma, January 27, 1947. London, Cmd. 7029, 1947. 

. Treaty between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Provisional Government of Burma regarding the recognition of Burmese inde- 
pendence. London, Cmd. 7240, 1947. 

BuRMA. CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. The Constitution of the Union of Burma. 

Rangoon, 1947. 


Ceylon 


United Kincpom. Proposals for conferring on Ceylon fully responsible status 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. London, Cmd. 7257, 1947. 
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Malaya 
UNITED KINGDOM. Malaya Federation Plan. London, Cmd. 7171, 1947. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


Frost, RICHARD (ed.). The British Commonwealth and World Society. London, 
Oxford, 1947, 204 p. 

MANSERGH, NICHOLAS. The Implications of Eire’s Relationship with the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth of Nations. (International Affairs, XXIV, January, 
1948, 1-18.) 

Meyer, F. V. Britain's Colonies in World Trade. London, Oxford, 1948, 
273 P. 

WINT, Guy. The British in Asia. London, Faber & Faber, 1947, 224 p. 

An excellent study of Britain's past and present position. 


United Kingdom 


Angleterre 1947. (Cahiers du Monde Nouveau, III, 1947, No. 7, 146 p.) 
Bropiz, BERNARD. How Strong Is Britain? (Foreign Affairs, XXVI, April, 
1948, 432-449.) 
Cards on the Table: An Interpretation of Labour's Foreign Policy. London, La- 
bour Party, 1947, 18 p. 
The party's reply to the pamphlet listed below. 
CROSSMAN, R.H.S., and others. Keep Left. London, New Statesman and Nation, 
47 P. 
Views of the Labor Party “rebels” criticizing Bevin’s policies. 
VANSITTART, ROBERT. Events and Shadows, a Policy for the Remnants of a 
Century. London, Hutchinson, 1947, 196 p. 


Canada and Newfoundland 


Fossry, EUGENE (ed.). Canada in a New World. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1948, 
75 P- 

Addresses given at the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs. 

KEIRSTEAD, R. S. Canada at the Crossroads in Foreign Policy. (International 
Journal, Il, Spring, 1948, 97-110.) 

Mackay, R. A. (ed.). Newfoundland: Economic, Diplomatic anc Strategic 
Studies. Toronto, Oxford, 1946; New York, Oxford, 1947, 577 p. 

St. LauRENT, Louis. S. Foundations of Canadian Policy in World Affairs. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947, 45 Pp. 

A lecture by the Minister of External Affairs. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Arey, WILLIs. New Zealand's Security. (Far Eastern Survey, XVI, September 
24, 1947, 193-197.) 
BELsHAW, Horace (ed.). New Zealand. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1947, 330 Pp. 
A collaborative volume in the United Nations series. 
CopLAND, Douctas. Australia’s Attitude to British Commonwealth Relations. 
(International Journal, WI, Winter, 1947-1948, 39-48.) 
Evatt, H. V. Australia in World Affairs. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1946, 
213 p. 
A collection of speeches and public statements. 
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GRATTAN, C. HarTLey (ed.). Australia. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1947, 444 P. 
A book in the United Nations series by a number of contributors. 
WALKER, E. RoBert. The Australian Economy in War and Reconstruction. 
New York, Oxford, 1947, 426 p. 


South Africa 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER. South Africa, What Now? Capetown, Stewart, 1947, 
185 p. 

Dunpas, SIR CHARLES. Southwest Africa, a factual background. Capetown, 
South African Institute of International Affairs, 1946, 52 p. 

MCCLELLAN, GRANT S. South Africa, Land of Conflict. (Foreign Policy Re 
ports, XXIII, June 1, 1947, 62-72.) 


India and Pakistan 


Jones, GEorGE E. Tumult in India. New York, Dodd, 1948, 277 p. 
Based on the personal experience of a New York Times correspondent. 
PRASAD, RAJENDRA. India Divided. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1947, 427 p. 
A thoughtful study by a former president of the Congress party. 
SINGH, IQBAL. India’s Foreign Policy. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1946, 83 p. 
SpaTE, O. H. K. The Partition of India and the Prospects of Pakistan. (Geo- 
graphical Review, XX XVIII, January, 1948, 5-29.) 
TALBOT, PHILLIPS. The Independence of India. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII, 
June, 1947, 74-95.) 
THURSTON, RAYMOND L. United States Relations with the Government of India. 
(Middle East Journal, 1, July, 1947, 292-306.) 
By a US. Foreign Service officer. 
Valediction to India, the Last Phase of the British Raj. (Round Table, No. 148, 
September, 1947, 330-338.) 
WaAUGH, ARTHUR. India and Pakistan. The Economic Effects of Partition. 
(Asiatic Review, XLIV, April, 1948, 113-127.) 


Burma 


APPLETON, G. Burma Two Years After Liberation. (International Affairs, 
XXIII, October, 1947, 510-521.) 

Hucues, T. L. Recent Progress in Burma. (Journal of the Royal Central Asian 
Society, January, 1947, 32-50.) 


Malaya 
PURCELL, Victor. The Chinese in Malaya. London and New York, Oxford, 
1948, 327 P. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


I. DocuMENTS 


FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Documents de la Conférence 
des Ministres des Affaires Etrangéres de la France, du Royaume Uni, de 
1'U.R.S.S. Paris, 1947. 

Selected documents of the meetings at which the U.S.S.R. rejected partici- 
pation in the Marshall plan. 

COMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION. Report. 2 vols. U.S. De- 
partment of State, European Series 28. Washington, 1947. 

The report of the Paris Conference of 16 nations, published also by the 
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U.K. and French governments. Volume I contains the general report, Vol- 
ume II the technical reports. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Convention for European Economic Cooperation, 
Paris, April 16, 1948. Economic Cooperation Series 7. Washington, 1948. 

Contains the final act of the Second Session of the Committee, the Con- 
vention and a Supplementary Text in French and English. 

FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Textes relatifs 4 la Constitu- 
tion du Benelux (Union douaniére belgo-luxembourgeoise-néerlandaise). 
(Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 835, Série Européene, CXIII, February 
20, 1948.) 

UNITED KINGDOM. Treaty of Economic, Social and Cultural Collaboration and 
Collective Self-Defence, between Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, Brussels, March 17, 1948. London, 
Cmd. 7367, 1948. 

U.S. CONGRESS (80TH, 2D SESSION) SENATE. Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation with the Italian Republic, February 2, 1948. Executive E, 
April 14, 1948. Washington, 1948. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


BruGMANS, H. Positions fondamentales du fédéralisme européen. (Revue Eco- 
nomique et Sociale, V, October 1947, 215-227.) 
An exposition by the leader of one of the movements for European federa- 
tion. 
EINAUDI, Mario. Nationalization in France and Italy. (Social Research, XV, 
March, 1948, 22-43.) 
THOMSON, Davip. The Anglo-French Alliance, 1947. (World Affairs, 1 (N.S.), 
July, 1947, 242-252.) 


Low Countries 


LANDHEER, Bart. The Netherlands in a Changing World. New York, Roy, 
1947, 224 Pp. 
Essays on the postwar problems of the Netherlands. 
S1Lz, EpouarpD. La Belgique dans la conjoncture européenne. (Politique Etran- 
gére, XII, September 1947, 421-448.) 
———. Le relévement économique et financier de la Hollande. Paris, 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 1947, 101 p. 


France 


ARON, RAYMOND. Du Gaullisme au R.P.F. (Cahiers du Monde Nouveau, IV, 
March, 1948, 5-20.) 
ANpRE-FrRiBOURG, G. L’Italie et nous. Paris, Paul Dupont, 1947, 658 p. 
CHEVALIER, J. J. and others. Encyclopédie politique de la France et du monde. 
Politique extérieure de la France et des grandes nations. Paris, Editions de 
l’Encyclopédie de I’'Empire Frangais, 1948, 2 vols. 
A survey of France and its place in the world. Volume II deals with foreign 
affairs. 
CosBAN, ALFRED. The Political Evolution of France since Liberation. (Interna- 
tional Affairs, XXIV, April, 1948, 196-205.) 
Ductos, Jacques. Batailles pour la République. Paris, Ed. Sociales, 1947, 
476 Pp. 
Speeches and writings of a French Communist leader. 
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PHILIP, ANDRE. France and the Economic Recovery of Europe. (Foreign Affairs, 
XXVI, January 1948, 325-335.) 
SOUSTELLE, JACQUES. France, Europe and Peace. (Ibid., XXVI, April, 1948, 
497-505.) 
Written from a de Gaullist point of view. 
WRIGHT, GORDON. The Reshaping of French Democracy. New York, Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 287 p. 
A scholarly study of the creation of the Fourth Republic. 


Italy 
ALBRECHT-CARRIE, RENE. Peace with Italy—An Appraisal. (Political Science 
Quarterly, LXII, December, 1947, 481-503.) 
GRINDROD, MuriEL. The New Italy. London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1947, 118 p. 
Haines, C. Grove. The Problem of the Italian Colonies. (Middle East Journal, 
I, October, 1947, 417-431.) 
MarRTIN-CHAUFFEUR, JEAN. Trieste. Paris, Centre d'études de politique étran- 
gére, 1947, 200 p. 
VEDOVATO, GIUSEPPE. II trattato di pace con I'Italia. Rome, Leonardo, 1947, 
624 p. 
Spain 
HuGHES, EMMET J. Report from Spain. New York, Holt, 1947, 323 p. 
By an American correspondent, formerly in the U.S. diplomatic service in 
Spain. 
OKIN, Rosert. Spain in the Post-War World. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII, 
August I, 1947, 122-131.) 
CENTRAL EUROPE 
I. DocuMENTS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Occupation of Germany: policy and progress. 
European Series 23. Washington, 1947. 
Documents with an accompanying summary of the development of U‘S. 
policy. 
. Directive Regarding the Military Government of Germany, July 
II, 1947. European Series 27. Washington, 1947. 
The general directive superseding JCS 1007. 
OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR GERMANY (U.S.). Reports of the 
Military Governor, U.S. Zone. Berlin, 1945 ff. 
The primary source for occupation activities. 
. Constitutions of Bavaria, Hesse, and Wiirttemberg-Baden. Berlin, 
1947. 
CONTROL COMMISSION FOR GERMANY, (BRITISH ELEMENT). Monthly Reports. 
Berlin, 1947-1948. 
FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Documents francais relatifs a 
l’Allemagne (aoat, 1945-février, 1947). Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1947. 
. Recueil de textes 4 l'usage des conférences de la paix (Allemagne). 
Berlin, Imprimerie Nationale, 1947. 
Documents relating to Germany, covering the period, 1941-1947, including 
the major Allied agreements and the decisions of the Allied Control 
Council. 
~. Memorandum présentés 4 la Conférence des suppléants par les 
états invités 4 exposer leurs vues sur l’Allemagne, janvier-février 1947. (Notes 
documentaires et études, No. 569, March 12, 1947, 1-28.) 
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MARSHALL, GEORGE C. Statements at the Moscow Meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. (Department of State Bulletin, XVI, April 6, 1947, 607- 
609; April 13, 1947, 649-654; April 20, 1947, 693-696; April 27, 1947, 
741-743; May 4, 1947, 793-794.) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, March 10—April 24, 1947. Address by the Secretary of State. Conference 
Series 98. Washington, 1947. 

Mo.ortov, V. M. Speeches and Statements Made at the Moscow Session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. . . London, Soviet News, 1947. 

MARSHALL, GEORGE C. Statements at the London Meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. (Department of State Bulletin, XVII, December 7, 1947, 
1078-1079; December 14, 1947, 1183-1185, 1193; December 21, 1947, 1204- 
1205; December 28, 1947, 1247-1249.) 

. Report on the London Meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, November 25—December 14, 1947. (Ibid., December 28, 1947, 1244- 
1247.) 

Motortov, V. M. For a Democratic Peace With Germany; Speeches and State- 
ments . . . made at the London Session of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
. . . London, Soviet News, 1948. 

. The Results of the London Conference of Foreign Ministers. State- 
ment to Soviet Press Representatives, December 31, 1947. London, Soviet 
News, 1948. 

FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Recueil de textes a l'usage des 
conférences de la paix (Autriche). Vienna, Imprimerie Nationale de France, 
1947. 

A collection of documents prepared for use at the Moscow conference of 
1947, including Allied agreements, decisions of the Allied Council and 
Austrian laws. 

INTER-ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY. Report of the Secretary-General for the 

year 1947. Brussels, 1948. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
Germany 


AuBerRT, L. F., and others. Nouveaux aspects du probléme allemand. Paris, 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére, 1947, 213 p. 
Brown, Lewis H. A Report on Germany. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1947, 
247 Pp. 
Recommendations of an American industrialist. 
FRIEDMAN, W. The Allied Military Government of Germany. London, Stevens, 
1947, 362 p. 
Based largely on the author’s personal experience in the U.K. zone. 
GRUBEN, BARON HeERvE De. Belgian Views on the German Treaty. (Interna- 
tional Affairs, XXIII, July, 1947, 326-335.) 
Hix1, Russet. Struggle for Germany. London, Gollancz; New York, Harper, 
1947, 260 p. 
JorsTEN, JoacHim. Germany: What Now? Chicago, Ziff-Davis, 1948, 331 p. 
KNAPPEN, MARSHALL M. And Call It Peace. Chicago, Chicago University 
Press, 1947, 213 Pp. 
A critique of American “re-education” policies in Germany. 
Mason, Epwarp S. Reflections on the Moscow Conference. (International 
Organization, 1, September, 1947, 475-487.) 
By an economic adviser to the American delegation at Moscow. 
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North, Ernst ERicu. Bridges Over the Rhine. New York, Holt, 1947, 317 p. 
POLLOCK, JAMES K., AND Epwarp S. Mason. American Policy Toward Ger- 
many. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII, November 1, 1947, 198-212.) 
Prick, HoyT, AND Car. E. SCHORSKE. The Problem of Germany. New York, 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1947, 161 p. 
Price covers the economic and Schorske the cultural aspects. 
RATCHFORD, B. U., AND WILLIAM D. Ross. Berlin Reparations Assignment. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1947, 259 p. 
A critical account of the handling of the reparation program. 
ROPKE, WILHELM. The Solution of the German Problem. New York. Putnam, 
1947, 278 p. 
A revised edition of a book published in Switzerland in 1945. 
SHIRER, WILLIAM L. End of a Berlin Diary. New York, Knopf, 1947, 369 p. 
WARBURG, JAMES P. Germany—Bridge or Battleground. New York, Harcourt, 
1947, 386 p. 
A thoughtful review of the German problem, with a useful documentary 
appendix. 
Die Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung in der sowjetischen Zone Deutschlands seit 
Potsdam. (Europa-Archiv, 11, December, 1947, 1027-1040.) 
The most complete published report on economic affairs in the Soviet zone. 
ZINK, HAROLD. American Military Government in Germany. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947, 272 p. 


Austria 


“DANUBIAN.” Austrian Prospect. (Etudes Internationales—Internationale Stu- 

dién, April 1948, 129-159.) 
One of the best recent studies on Austria. 

GruBeER, Kar. Austria Holds On. (Foreign Affairs, XXVI, April, 1948, 478- 
485.) 

KLopstock, Frep H. Monetary and Fiscal Policy in Post-liberation Austria: 
A Case Study of Financial Reconstruction in Post-war Europe. (Political 
Science Quarterly, LXIII, March, 1948, 99-124.) 


EASTERN EUROPE 


I. DocuMENTS 


FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Les Accords Politiques en 
Europe Orientale. (Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 884, April 21, 1948.) 
Texts of treaties concluded between the Soviet Union and the countries 

of Eastern Europe and among these states. 

UNitTED KINGDOM. Trade and Payments Agreement between the Government 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Moscow, December 27, 1947. Soviet Union No. 1, 
1948. London, 1948. 

UNiTED STATES. The Petkov case: exchanges of letters and notes between the 
U.S. Government and the Soviet Union and Bulgaria. (Department of State 
Bulletin, XVII, August 31, 1947, 429-430; September 7, 1947, 481-482; 
September 14, 1947, 531-533.) 

—____—_——.. Soviet Activities in Hungary; Soviet-American Exchanges of Notes. 
(Ibid., XVI, March 16, 1947, 495; March 30, 1947, 583-584; June 22, 1947, 
1215-1216.) 

. Suppression of Civil Liberties in Rumania; U. S. notes to the 
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Rumanian Government. (Ibid. XVII, July 6, 1947, 38; August 17, 1947, 
329-330.) 
A later note lists Rumanian violations of the peace treaty (sbid., XVIII, 
February 15, 1948, 216-218.) 

——_———. Joint US.-U.K.-French Declaration on Developments in Czecho- 
slovakia. (Ibid., XVIII, March 7, 1948, 304.) 

ZHDANOV, ANDREI A. The International Situation, Speech delivered at the In- 
formatory Conference of Representatives of a number of Communist Parties 
held in Poland in the latter part of September, 1947. Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1947. 

UnitTep Nations. Security CounciL. Report of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion covering Greek Frontier Incidents. Document S/360, May 27, 1947, 
3 vols. 

. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Interim Report of the U.N. Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, December 31, 1947. Document A/521, January 9, 
1948. 
This was followed by a second report, A/522, January 19, 1948. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


DEAN, VERA MICHELES. Economic Trends in Eastern Europe. (Foreign Policy 
Reports, XXVI, April 1, 15, 1948, 14-39.) 
GAFENCU, GrIGORE. Eastern Countries and the European Order. (International 
Affairs, XXIII, April 1947, 160-77.) 
HERTZ, FREDERICK. The Economic Problem of the Danubian States: A Study 
in Economic Nationalism. London, Gollancz, 1947, 223 p. 
KERR, WALTER, and others. Behind ‘the Iron Curtain.” New York, New York 
Herald Tribune, 1947, 30 p. 
A series of articles reprinted from the Herald Tribune. 
LEHRMAN, HAL. Russia's Europe. New York, Appleton-Century, 1947, 341 p. 
Views of a left-wing journalist after two years in Eastern Europe. 
MoseLy, Puitip E. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia: Observations and Re- 
flections. (Political Science Quarterly, LXIII, March 1948, 1-15.) 
RouceEK, JOSEPH S. Balkan Politics. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1948, 
298 p. 
A survey of recent events with some historical background. 


U.S.S.R. 


CRANKSHAW, EDWARD. Russia and the Russians. New York, Viking, 1948, 
228 p. 
DEAN, VERA M. The United States and Russia. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1947, 321 Pp. 
JOHNSON, HeEwLett. Soviet Russia since the War. New York, Boni & Gaer, 
1947, 279 P. 
Sympathetic comments by the Dean of Canterbury. 
MAYNARD, SiR JOHN. Russia in Flux. New York, Macmillan, 1948, 582 p. 
The American edition of two excellent studies first published in England. 
SCHWARTZ, Harry: Russia’s Postwar Economy. Syracuse, Syracuse University 
Press, 1947, I19 p. 
SimMoNS, ERNEST J. (ed.). U.S.S.R.: A Concise Handbook. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1947, 494 Pp. 
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Czechoslovakia and Poland 


Breuer, Gustav. New Czechoslovakia and her Historical Background. London, 
Lawrence and Wishart. 1947, 275 p. 
CLEMENTIS, VLADIMIR. La Politique Extérieure Tchécoslovaque. (Politique 
Etrangére, XII, March, 1947, 3-14.) 
An address by the Deputy Foreign Minister, later Foreign Minister. 
DIAMOND, WILLIAM. Czechoslovakia Between East and West. London, Stevens, 
1947, 258 p. 
LANE, ARTHUR B.iss. I Saw Poland Betrayed. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1948, 344 Pp. 
An American Ambassador's angry account of postwar developments in 
Poland. 
Rose, W. J. Poland—Past and Present. (International Journal, 11, Winter 1946- 
1947, I-15.) 
The author is England’s foremost authority on Polish history. 
THOMSON, S. HARRISON. The New Poland. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII, 
December 1, 1947, 226-236.) 


The Balkans 


Howarpb, Harry N. The United Nations and the Problem of Greece. U.S. De- 
partment of State, Near Eastern Series 9. Washington, 1947. 
. The General Assembly and the Problem of Greece. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Near Eastern Series 12. Washington, 1948. 
MarKHAM, R. H. Tito’s Imperial Communism. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947, 292 p. 
Strong criticism of the Tito regime by a veteran American journalist. 
NaGy, Ferenc. How the Russians Grabbed My Government. Philadelphia, 
Saturday Evening Post, 1947. 
The Hungarian Premier tells his story. Reprinted from The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, August 23, 30, September 6, 1947. 
SCHOENFELD, H. F. ArTHUuR. Soviet Imperialism in Hungary. (Foreign Affairs, 
XXVI, April 1948, 554-567.) 
An authoritative article by the former American Minister to Hungary. 
St. JOHN, RosBerT. The Silent People Speak. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1948, 413 Pp. 
A friendly account of the new Yugoslavia. 
VuCINICH, Wayne S. Bulgaria. I. Consolidation of the Fatherland Front. II. 
Development of Slavic Solidarity. (Current History, XIII, November 1947, 
273-279; December 1947, 341-346.) 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


I. DocuMENTS 


Egypt 
UNITED KINGDOM. FoREIGN OFFICE. Papers regarding the negotiations for a 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. London, Cmd. 7179, 1947. 


Palestine 


UNITED KINGDOM. GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE. Survey of Palestine, prepared 
for the information of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Jerusalem, 
Government Printer, 1946, 1084 p. 

UNITED States. Report to the U.S. Government and His Majesty's Government 
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in the United Kingdom by the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Near 
Eastern Series 2. Washington, 1946. 
UniTeD Kincpom. Proposals for the Future of Palestine, July 1946—February 
1947. London, Cmd. 7044, 1947. 
UNITED NaTIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Report of the Special Committee on 
Palestine. A/364, September 3, 1947, 3 vols. 
Appears also as Supplement 11, Official Records, 2nd Session. 
. Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestine Question. Docu- 
ment A/516, November 25, 1947. 
———. Report of Subcommittee 1 [on the Future Government of Pales- 
tine}. Document A/AC.14/34, November 19, 1947. 
Based on the majority plan for the partition of Palestine. 
————. Report of Subcommittee 2 [on the Future Government of Pales- 
tine}. Document A/AC.14/32 November 11, 1947. 
Based on the proposals of the Arab states for a unitary Palestine. 
. PALESTINE COMMISSION. First and Second Monthly Progress Re- 
ports to the Security Council. Documents A/AC.21/7 and 14, January 29, 
March 12, 1948. 
——————.. First Special Report to the Security Council. The Problem of 
Security in Palestine. Document A/AC.21/9, February 16, 1948. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


Development of the Arab League. (Department of State Bulletin, XVI, May 18, 
1947, 963-970.) 
This article includes the text of the pact of the Arab League. 
Hourani, Cecit A. The Arab League in Perspective. (Middle East Journal, 
I, April 1947, 125-36.) 
Lacoste, RAYMOND. La Russie Soviétique et la Question d’Orient. Paris, Edi- 
tions Internationales, 1946, 238 p. 
Lortus, JOHN A. Middle East Oil: the Pattern of Control. (Middle East Jour- 
nal, II, January, 1948, 17-32.) 
Monroe, ELIZABETH. British Interests in the Middle East. (Ibid., II, April 
1948, 129-146.) 
REITZEL, WILLIAM. The Mediterranean. Its Role in America’s Foreign Policy. 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1948, 193 p. 
A publication of the Yale Institute of International Studies. 
WRIGHT, WALTER L. Contradictory Foreign Policies in the Near East. (Virginia 
Quarterly Review, XXIII, Spring 1947, 179-192.) 


Turkey 
ACIKALIN, CeEvat. Turkey's International Relations. (International Affairs, 
XXIII, October 1947, 477-491.) 
BLack, Cyrit E. The Turkish Straits and the Great Powers. (Foreign Policy 
Reports, XXIII, October 1, 1947, 174-184.) 
THORNBURG, Max W. Turkey: Aid for What? (Fortune, XXXVI, October 
1947, 106ff.) 


Palestine 


CROSSMAN, RICHARD. Palestine Mission: A Personal Record. New York and 
London, Harpers, 1947, 210 p. 
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CruM, BarTLey C. Behind the Silken Curtain. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1947, 297 P. 

This and the preceding work were written by a British and an American 
member, respectively, of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 
HAMILTON, THOMAS J. Partition of Palestine. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII, 

February 15, 1948, 286-295.) 
Palestine: A Study of Jewish, Arab and British Policies. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press for the ESCO Foundation of Palestine, 1947, 2 vols. 
A valuable collaborative work, with many documents appended. 
ROBINSON, JAcoB. Palestine and the United Nations. Prelude to Solution. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1947, 269 p. 
ROOSEVELT, KERMIT. The Partition of Palestine: A Lesson in Pressure Politics. 
(Middle East Journal, Il, January 1948, 1-16.) 
WELLES, SUMNER. We Need Not Fail. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1948, 143 p. 
The former Under Secretary of State criticizes U.S. and British policies. 


Egypt 
Awap, MOHAMED. Egypt, Great Britain, and the Sudan. (Middle East Journal, 
I, July, 1947, 281-291.) 
DEIGHTON, H. S. Les Relations Anglo-Egyptiennes (Politique Etrangére, XII, 
March, 1947, 23-59.) 
IssAwi, CHARLES. Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis. New York, Oxford, 
1947, 208 p. 


Saudi Arabia 


SANGER, RICHARD H. Ibn Saud’s Program for Arabia. (Middle East Journal, 
I, April 1947, 180-190.) 


Iran 
GROSECLOSE, ELGIN. Introduction to Iran. New York, Oxford, 1947, 243 p. 


THE FAR EAST 


I. DocuMENTS 


General 


Isaacs, HAROLD R. (ed.). New Cycle in Asia: Selected Documents on Major 
International Developments in the Far East, 1943-1947. New York, Macmillan, 
1947, 212 p. 

Published under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The Asian Relations Conference Rapporteurs’ Reports. (Australian Outlook, 1, 
June 1947, 55-63, September 1947, 50-62.) 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Proceedings of the South Seas Commission 
Conference. Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1947. 

UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE Far East. Survey of Reconstruction Problems and Needs. 
Document E/CN.11/39, November 3, 1947. 

To this document are annexed a series of studies on individual countries. 


Japan 
FAR EASTERN COMMISSION. Report by the Secretary-General on the Activities 
of the Commission, February 26, 1946—July 10, 1947. U.S. Department of 
State, Far Eastern Series 24. Washington, 1947. 
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SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED PowERS. Summation of Non-Military 
Activities in Japan. Tokyo (monthly). 
The basic source for occupation policy. 
UNITED STATES. The Constitution of Japan, effective May 3, 1947. Department 
of State, Far Eastern Series 22, Washington, 1947. 
OveRSEAS CONSULTANTS, INC. Report on Industrial Reparations Survey of 
Japan. . . . New York, 1948. 
The so-called Strike report. 


Korea 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Korea’s Independence. Far Eastern Series 18. 
Washington, 1947. 
A summary of Allied commitments on Korea and of negotiations under 
the Moscow agreement to which are appended the relevant documents, 
from December 1, 1943 to September 17, 1947. 
U.S. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, FAR East. Summation of United States Army 
Military Government Activities in Korea. Seoul, March 1946 ff. 
These monthly reports continued under a new title, South Korea Interim 
Government Activities, after July 1947. 
UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. The Problem of the Independence of 
Korea. Report of Committee 1. Document A/447, November 6, 1947. 
. Information Reports of the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea. Documents A/523, A/525, A/527, A/528, A/529, A/540, 
February 9, 17, March 16, 23, April 1, 23, 1948. 


China 


UNiTED STATES. Statements of Ambassador Wedemeyer on arrival at Nanking 
and on leaving China. (Department of State Bulletin, XVII, September 7, 
1947. 476 ff.) 

U. S. ConGress (80th, 2nd SEssion). House. Text of proposed China Aid 
Bill and Background Information on Economic Assistance Program for China, 
submitted by the Department of State to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
February 20, 1948. Washington, 1948. 

———_———. Aid to China. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, S. Report 
1026, March 25, 1948. Washington, 1948. 

. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearing on the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the United States and the Re- 
public of China, April 26, 1948. Washington, 1948. 

The text of the treaty is attached. 


Southeast Asia 


SAMKALDEN, I. Staatkundig Uitzicht van Linggadjati. (Etudes Internationales— 
Internationale Studién, 1, January, 1948, 67-95.) 

A scholarly analysis of the Linggadjati agreement, followed by a summary 
in English and the text of the agreement (in English). 

UNnitEep Nations. SECuRITY CouNCIL. Report of the Committee of Good Offices 
on the Indonesian Question. Document $/649, February 10, 1948, and S/787, 
May 26, 1948. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Work of U.N. Good Offices Committee in Indo- 
nesia. International Organization and Conference Series III, 4. Washington, 
1948. 

A brief summary with relevant documents. 
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Levy, RoGER. L’Indochine et ses traités, 1946. Paris, Centre d'Etudes de Poli- 
tique Etrangére, 1947, 105 p. 
Texts of all important agreements of 1946 with commentary. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General 


Cote, T., AND J. N. HALLOWELL (eds.). Postwar Governments of the Far East. 
Gainsville, Fla., Journal of Politics, 1947, 271 p. 
Articles by Harold M. Vinacke, P. A. Linebarger and others. 
LAUTERBACH, RICHARD E. Danger from the East. New York and London, 
Harper, 1947, 430 p. 
A journalist's report on Japan, Korea and China. 
MANSERGH, NICHOLAS. The Asian Conference. (International Affairs, XXIII, 
July, 1947, 295-306). 
PAYNE, RoBERT. The Revolt of Asia. New York, John Day, 1947, 305 p. 
PuRCELL, V.W.W.S. The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
(International Affairs, XXIV, April, 1948, 181-195.) 
Sapy, Emit JOHN. Report of the South Seas Conference. U.S. Department of 
State, Far Eastern Series 21. Washington, 1947, 7 p. 
Contains an analysis of the agreement establishing the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 
VINCENT, JOHN CARTER, and others. America’s Future in the Pacific. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1947,.247 Pp. 
Lectures by the Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Department 
of State and by other authorities: Raymond Kennedy, C. F. Remer, Felix 
M. Keesing, Rupert Emerson, Yongjeung Kim, Ralph J. Bunche, Grayson 
Kirk, Sir Carl Berendsen, A. A. Berle, Jr., Vera M. Dean, David N. Rowe. 


Japan 
BALL, W. MACMAHON. Reflections on Japan. (Pacific Affairs, XXI, March, 
1948, 3-19.) 
By the former British Commonwealth representative on the Allied Council 
for Japan. 
BENNETT, MARTIN TOSCAN. Japanese Reparations: Fact or Fantasy? (Pacific 
Affairs, XXI, June, 1948, 185-194.) 
Harper, N. D. Australian Policy Towards Japan. (Australian Outlook, I, De- 
cember, 1947, 14-24.) 
Hottom, Daniet C. Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947, 226 p. 
A new edition of an earlier work. 
QuiGLey, Harotp S. The Great Purge in Japan. (Pacific Affairs, XX, Septem- 
ber, 1947, 299-308.) 
SANSOM, Sir GEorGE. Conflicting Purposes in Japan. (Foreign Affairs, XXVI, 
January 1948, 302-311.) 
WAKEFIELD, HAROLD. New Paths for Japan. London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1948, 222 p. 
The present situation discussed in the light of Japanese history. 


Korea 


McCune, GrorcE M. The Occupation of Korea (Foreign Policy Reports, 
XXIII, October 15, 1947, 186-195.) 
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WASHBURN, JOHN N. Russia Looks at Northern Korea (Pacific Affairs, XX, 
June, 1947, 152-160.) 


China 


ATKINSON, GEORGE W. The Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance. 
(International Affairs, XXIII, July, 1947, 357-366.) 
EPSTEIN, ISRAEL. The Unfinished Revolution in China. Boston, Little Brown, 
1947, 442 P. 
Lizu, D. K. China’s Economic Stabilization and Reconstruction. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1948, 159 p. 
LINDSAY, MICHAEL. Post-mortem on American Mediation in China. (Interna- 
tional Journal, 1, Summer, 1947, 200-212.) 
LINEBARGER, PAUL M. A. The Complex Problem of China. (Yale Review, 
XXXVI, March, 1947, 499-513.) 
Sinkiang Survey. (Far Eastern Survey, XVII, March 10, 1948, 53-63.) 
By members of the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations at 
John Hopkins University. 
UT.ey, Frepa. Last Chance in China. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1947, 408 p. 
A former Communist recommends strong anti-Communist action. 


Southeast Asia 


BERNSTEIN, Davip. The Philippine Story. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1947, 
276 p. 

Capy, JoHN F., and others. The Development of Self-Rule and Independence 
in Burma, Malaya and the Philippines. New York, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1947, 115 p. (mimeographed). 

EMERSON, RupeRT. American Policy Toward Pacific Dependencies. (Pacific Af- 
fairs, XX, September, 1947, 259-275.) 

FURNIVALL, J. S. Colonial Policy and Practice. Cambridge, England, University 
Press, 1948, 568 p. 

A comparative study of Burma and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Gourou, Pierre. L’Avenir de |'Indochine. Paris, Centre d'Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére, 1947, 54 P. 

Most valuable for its economic analysis. 

SHELDON, GEORGE. The Unity of Vietnam. (Far Eastern Survey, XVII, June 2, 
1948, 125-128.) 

Wor, CHarLES, Jr. The Indonesian Story. The Birth, Growth and Structure 
of the Indonesian Republic. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
John Day, 1948, 200 p. 


LATIN AMERICA 


I. DocuMENTS 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
and Security, Rio de Janeiro, August 15—September 2, 1947. Report of the 
Director General. Washington, 1947. 

UNrrTep STATES. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security. . . . Report of the Delegation of the U.S.A. Department of 
State, International Organization and Conference Series II, American Repub- 
lics 1. Washington, 1948. 

The appendix includes the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
and the Final Act of the Rio Conference. 

U.S. ConGress (80TH, 1sT SESSION) House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Hearings on H.R. 3836 (Inter-American Military Cooperation Act), June— 
July, 1947; H. Report 996, July 18, 1947. Washington, 1947. 

ARGENTINA. MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES EXTERIORES Y CULTO. Por la coopera- 
cién y la paz mundial. Buenos Aires, 1947. 

Contains the declaration made by Perén on July 6, 1947, notes to the other 
American governments and to the Holy See, and the Argentine project of 
“internal and external peace.” 

CHILE. MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES EXTERIORES. Politica Internacional de Chile. 
Santiago de Chile, 1947. 

An exposition of Chile’s foreign policy by Foreign Minister Rail Juliet 
Gémez to the Senate. 

U.S. ConGress (80TH). Public Law 431 (H. J. Res. 231), approved March 4, 
1948 (Membership and participation by the United States in the Caribbean 
Commission). House Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. Report 956, July 16, 
1947; Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, S. Report 684, July 22, 1947. 
Washington, 1947-48. 


II. SECONDARY MATERIAL 
General: 


BEHRENDT, RICHARD F. Inter-American Economic Relations: Problems and Pros- 
pects. New York, Committee on International Economic Policy in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1948, 98 p. 

CIASULLO, ALDOL. El sistema consultivo panamericano. Montevideo, Milton 
Reyes, 1947, 124 p. 

Analysis and commentary on the inter-American system, including observa- 
tions on the Rio conference of 1947, by a Uruguayan professor of interna- 
tional law. 

Homes, Otive. Latin America and the United States—Problems of Economic 
Readjustment. (Foreign Policy Reports, XXIII, January 15, 1948, 262-272.) 
SANDERS, WILLIAM. Sovereignty and Interdependence in the New World. U‘S. 

Department of State, Inter-American series 35. Washington, 1948. 
A thorough and thoughtful series of comments on the inter-American system 
by a State Department official. 

TOMLINSON, Epwarb. Battle for the Hemisphere. New York, Scribners, 1947, 
250 p. 

A journalist's account of the menace of communism and extreme nationalism 
in Latin America. 

WELLES, SUMNER. Intervention and Interventions. (Foreign Affairs, XXVI, 
October, 1947, 116-133.) 

WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. Rio and Bogota: Pan American Perspective. (Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, 1, December, 1947, 23-44). 

WytnHe, Georce. An Outline of Latin American Economic Development. New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1947, 266 p. 

The author, a U.S. official, is a long-time student of industrialization in 
Latin America. 


Argentina 


GREENUP, RUTH and LEONARD. Revolution before Breakfast: Argentina 1941- 
1946. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1947, 266 p. 
MACKENZIE, NorMAN. Argentina. London, Gollancz, 1947, 136 p. 
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Brazil 
Hitt, LawrENCE F. (ed.). Brazil. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1947, 
394 P. 
A volume in the United Nations series. Most of the chapters are by Brazilian 
experts. 
TAVARES DE SA, HERNANE. The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow. New York, 
John Day, 1947, 248 p. 
Written by a Brazilian who knows both the United States and his own coun- 
try well. 


Other South American Countries 


Donoso, Ricarpo. Las idéas politicas en Chile. México, Fondo de Cultura 
economica, 1946, 526 p. 
FINER, HERMAN. The Chilean Development Corporation. Montreal, International 
Labour Office, 1947, 83 p. 
HAYA DE LA TorRRE, VICTOR RAUL. ;Y despues de la guerra que? Lima, Edito- 
rial P.T.C.M., 1946, 249 p. 
Ideas and program of the Aprista leader. 
LACALLE, CarLos (ed.). El partido nacional y la politica exterior del Uruguay. 
Montevideo, A. Monterde, 1947, 812 p. 
WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. The United States and South America: The Northern 
Republics. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, 280 p. 
An illuminating treatment of historical and present-day developments in 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 


Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean 


BLANSHARD, PAUL. Democracy and Empire in the Caribbean. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947, 379 P. 
A critical survey of political and social conditions by a former U.S. official. 
CASTANEDA, CARLOS EDUARDO, and others. Lands of Middle America. New York, 
Macmillan, 1947, 383 p. 
CERWIN, HERBERT. These are Mexicans. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947, 
384 P. 
A popular account of present day Mexico. The author, journalist, business- 
man and government official, is well qualified to write on Mexican problems. 
PERKINS, DEXTER. The United States and the Caribbean. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1947, 253 Pp. 
A volume in the American Foreign Policy Library. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD EVENTS 


JANUARY I—DECEMBER 31, 1947 


In any such general chronology as this the selection of items must be some- 
what arbitrary. An attempt has been made to include the most significant interna- 
tional agreements, statements of policy, changes in government, and general elec- 
tions. The division is into broad geographical headings, plus one on the United 
Nations which covers the specialized agencies and other international organiza- 
tions and conferences as well as the United Nations organization itself. Items 
under the heading “United States’ are confined to events directly affecting for- 
eign relations, chiefly acts and statements of the executive and Congress. The 
reader who desires a more complete and detailed chronology is referred to the 
Chronology of International Events and Documents, published fortnightly by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in London. 


UNITED NATIONS 


January 1947 

10. The Security Council accepts responsibility for the government of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. 

The U.K. asks the Security Council to take up its dispute with Albania over 
mine-laying in the Corfu Channel. 

28-Feb. 6. A South Pacific Conference meets at Canberra and establishes a 
South Pacific Commission to assist member governments in advancing the wel- 
fare of native populations. 

30. The Balkan Commission holds its first meeting in Athens. 


February 1947 


11-22. The Preparatory Commission of the IRO meets in Geneva. 

13. The Security Council sets up a Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

18. Gromyko presents in the Security Council the Soviet position in the form 
of twelve amendments to the Atomic Energy Commission's first report. 

26. The U.S. submits to the Security Council a draft agreement placing under 
U.S. trusteeship the Pacific Islands formerly under Japanese mandate. 

28—Mar. 29. The Economic and Social Council holds its fourth session. 


March 1947 


10. The Security Council refers the atomic energy problem back to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

15. In the Security Council the U.S.S.R. vetoes a British resolution stating that 
the mines in the Corfu Channel could not have been laid without Albania’s 
knowledge. 

18—Apr. 23. The International Wheat Conference meets in London. 

24. The Commission for Conventional Armaments meets for the first time. 

26. The Trusteeship Council holds its first meeting without the presence of a 
Soviet representative. 
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28. Austin addresses the Security Council on U.S. aid to Greece and Turkey. 
The Economic and Social Council establishes Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far East. 


31-Apr. 12. The third session of the Interim Commission of WHO opens at 
Geneva. 


April 1947 

2. The Security Council approves unanimously the U.S. draft trusteeship 
agreement for the Pacific Islands. 

The U.K. requests a special General Assembly session on Palestine. 

4. The International Civil Aviation Organization comes into being, succeeding 
PICAO. 

9. The Security Council, with the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining, adopts a 
UK. resolution referring the Corfu Channel dispute to the International Court. 

10. The second session of the Preparatory Committee of the U.N. Conference 
on Trade and Employment opens at Geneva. 

18. The Security Council rejects a Soviet proposal for a commission to super- 
vise U.S. aid to Greece. 

The Security Council votes to establish a subsidiary group of the Balkan Com- 
mission to fulfill functions directed by the Commission. 

21. The Trusteeship Council creates a special mission to visit Western Samoa 
in connection with a petition for self-government. 

28. The special session of the General Assembly opens. Oswaldo Aranha of 
Brazil is elected President. 

Siam is formally admitted to membership in the U.N. 

30. The Military Staff Committee submits its first report. 


May 1947 


1-21. The Preparatory Commission of IRO meets in Lausanne. 

2-14. The Economic Commission for Europe holds its first session at Geneva. 

6-27. The first Assembly of ICAO meets in Montreal. It approves the agree- 
ment with the U.N. and expels Spain from membership. 

6-July 5. Universal Postal Union meets in Paris and adopts a revised con- 
vention. 

7. Italy applies for membership in the United Nations. 

15. The Assembly adopts by a vote of 45 to 7 a resolution setting up a Special 
Committee on Palestine, which is to report by September 1, 1947. 


June 1947 


11. Gromyko submits to the Atomic Energy Commission proposals outlining 
the organization and powers of an international control commission for atomic 
energy. 

16-25. ECAFE holds its first session in Shanghai. 

19—-July 7. The ILO holds its 30th session in Geneva. 

23-28. The fourth conference of the Caribbean Commission is held in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

25. The Commission for Conventional Armaments submits its first report to 
the Security Council on organization of its future work. 

26. The U.S. and the U.N. sign an agreement regarding the permanent head- 
quarters of U.N. 


27. The Security Council begins its debate on the report of the Balkan Com- 


mission. 
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July 1947 

1. The Preparatory Commission of IRO takes over the refugee work of 
UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. 

2—Oct. 2. A conference of the International Telecommunication Union meets 
in Atlantic City, adopts a revised convention and approves an agreement estab- 
lishing relationship with the U.N. 

5-16. The Economic Commission for Europe holds its second session in 
Geneva. 

8. The Security Council approves 9 to o the plan of work submitted by the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, the U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining. 

Egypt submits to the Security Council its dispute with the U.K. on the main- 
tenance of British troops on Egyptian territory and in the Sudan. 

12-25. The Preparatory Commission of IRO holds the third part of its first ses- 
sion in Lausanne. 

19—Aug. 17. The Economic and Social Council holds its fifth session. 

29. The U.S.S.R. vetoes in the Security Council the U.S. proposal to set up a 
Commission to deal with frontier and other problems between Greece and its 
neighbors. 

30. Australia and India individually bring to the attention of the Security 
Council the situation in Indonesia resulting from Dutch-Indonesian hostilities. 


August 1947 


1. The Security Council adopts a resolution calling for a cease-fire in Indonesia 
and settlement of the disputes by peaceful means. 

5. The Security Council begins discussion of the Egyptian question. 

15. The U.N. legal department rules that the Dominion of India will keep 
membership rights, and that Pakistan will be regarded as a new state eligible to 
apply. 

18. The U.S.S.R. in the Security Council vetoes U.N. membership applications 
of Ireland, Portugal and Transjordan. Pakistan and Yemen are recommended. 

19. In the Security Council the U.S.S.R. vetoes Australian and U.S. resolutions 
calling for measures to maintain peace in the Balkans. 

21. The U.S.S.R. vetoes applications of Austria and Italy; the applications of 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are also rejected by the Security Council. 

25. The Security Council asks for a report from the consuls of its members in 
Batavia on the observation of the cease-fire order in Indonesia. and offers its 
good offices, through a three-nation committee, to assist in the pacific settlement 
of the dispute. 

France vetoes a Soviet proposal for establishment of a commission of mem- 
bers of the Council to supervise fulfillment of the Council’s August 1 decision. 

31. The United Nations Special Committee on Palestine ends its work in 
Geneva with formal adoption of its report. 


September 1947 


10. The Security Council decides to retain the Egyptian question on its agenda 
after failing to agree on any resolution. 

11. The Atomic Energy Commission submits its second report to the Security 
Council. 

11-17. The Boards of Governors of the International Bank and Fund hold 
their annual meeting in London. 

15. The Security Council votes to remove the Greek question from its agenda 
and instructs the Secretary-General to place all records at the disposal of the 
General Assembly. 
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16. The General Assembly opens its second regular session in New York. 
Oswaldo Aranha is elected President. 

30. The Assembly admits Pakistan and Yemen as members of the U.N. 

The Assembly elects Argentina and Canada as members of the Security Coun- 
cil for two-year terms. 


October 1947 


1. The Assembly elects Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, U.S.S.R. and U.K. 
to the Economic and Social Council. The Security Council fails to recommend 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Italy, and Finland for membership in the United 
Nations, the applications of the last two being rejected by a Soviet veto. 

15. The Consular Commission at Batavia submits its report to the Security 
Council in accordance with the resolution of August 25. 

21. The Assembly adopts, 36 to 6, with 10 abstentions, the amended U.S. reso- 
lution on Greece and its northern neighbors, setting up a Special Committee to 
observe compliance by the four governments and to assist them in implementing 
the resolution. 

21—Nov. 1. The Preparatory Commission of IRO holds the fourth part of its 
first session. 

27. The Good Offices Committee of the Security Council arrives in Batavia 
and begins discussions with Dutch and Indonesian leaders. 

30. The Preparatory Committee of the U.N. Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment holds the final meeting of its second session in Geneva. 


November 1947 


1. The General Assembly approves a trusteeship agreement for Nauru. 

The Security Council adopts a resolution urging cessation of hostilities in 
Indonesia and negotiations for peace. 

3. The Assembly unanimously passes a resolution condemning war propaganda. 

4-11. The World Food Council holds its first session in Washington. 

4-27. ICAO holds a meeting at Geneva on commercial air rights which ends 
without reaching an agreement. 

6—Dec. 4. The Second General Conference of UNESCO meets in Mexico City. 

13. The General Assembly establishes an interim committee (“Little Assem- 
bly’’) to function until the opening of the next regular session. 

The Assembly elects the Ukrainian S.S.R. to the Security Council, and the 
Philippines and Costa Rica to the Trusteeship Council. 

14. The Assembly passes, 43 to o with 6 abstentions, a resolution on the inde- 
pendence of Korea, setting up a U.N. Temporary Commission to observe Korean 
elections. 

15. The Assembly approves the agreements with the International Bank and 
Fund, WHO, the Universal Postal Union and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, bringing them into formal relationship with the U.N. 

20. The General Assembly approves a general plan and designs for the 
United Nations’ permanent headquarters and authorizes negotiation of a loan 
agreement with the United States Government for an interest-free loan of 
$65,000,000 to provide for the payment of headquarters buildings. 

20—Dec. 16. The Trusteeship Council holds the first part of its second session 
at Lake Success. 

21. The U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment convenes at Havana. 

22. The Security Council, at the request of the General Assembly, reconsiders 
the membership applications of Italy and Transjordan, and decides against their 
admission, because of the Soviet vetoes. 
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24—Dec. 6. ECAFE holds its second session at Baguio, Luzon, Philippines. 
29. The General Assembly approves the partition plan for Palestine, 33 to 13 
with 17 abstentions. 


December 1947 


1. The U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans arrives at its headquarters in 
Salonika. 


5. The Trusteeship Council approves the report of its mission to Western 
Samoa. 

8. The U.N. Committee of Good Offices begins discussions with Indonesian 
and Dutch leaders aboard the U.S.S. Renville off Batavia. 


UNITED STATES 
January 1947 


4. Bernard Baruch resigns as head of the U.S. delegation to the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission. He is succeeded by Warren Austin. 

5. The President delivers his annual message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, alluding to several aspects of United States foreign relations, including 
the peace settlements, differences with the Soviet Union, relief and atomic energy. 

7. James F. Byrnes resigns as Secretary of State; the President names General 
Marshall as his successor. 

11. Byrnes and Vandenberg speak in Cleveland on the present problems of 
American foreign policy. 

21. General Marshall is sworn in as Secretary of State. 


February 1947 


7. At his first press conference as Secretary of State General Marshall states his 
position on atomic energy, China, the German settlement and other points. 

10. At a Senate hearing Under-Secretary Acheson refers to Soviet foreign pol- 
icy as “aggressive and expanding.” 

12. The Department of State announces the position taken for the continuation 
of the United States-Canada permanent Joint Defense Board. 

26. Lewis W. Douglas is appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 


March 1947 


6. The President makes a speech at Waco, Texas, on foreign economic policy. 
12. Truman addresses Congress requesting funds for aid to Greece and Turkey. 


April 1947 

15. President Truman sends a message to Congress asking for repeal of Neu- 
trality Act of 1939, and passage of new Munitions Control Act. 

23. The Senate passes the Greek-Turkish Aid Bill 67 to 23. 

28. General Marshall gives a radio talk on the results of the Moscow Confer- 
ence on Germany and Austria. 


May 1947 


8. Under-Secretary Acheson, in a speech at Cleveland, Mississippi, outlines the 
government's foreign economic policy. 

9. The House of Representatives passes the Greek-Turkish Aid Bill, 287 to 
107. 

12. Dean Acheson resigns as Under-Secretary and is succeeded by Robert A. 
Lovett. 
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22. Truman signs the Greek-Turkish Aid Act. 
31. Truman signs the $350,000,000 post-UNRRA relief act. 


June 1947 

4. The Senate ratifies the treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

5. Secretary of State Marshall in a Harvard University Commencement speech 
outlines the basis for U.S. aid to European recovery. 

11. In an address before Parliament at Ottawa, Truman relates the main facts 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

12. Marshall states that in “referring to Europe’ in his Harvard speech he 
included Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 

14. The President signs the instrument on ratification of the peace treaties with 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

22. Truman announces the appointment of the Krug, Nourse, and Harriman 
committees to study the problem of aid to foreign countries and its impact on the 
American economy. 


July 1947 

15. The President signs a bill extending the control of import and export of 
scarce commodities for another eight months. 

18. Truman signs the joint resolution authorizing U.S. approval of the U.N. 
trusteeship agreement for former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific. 

22. The House establishes a Select Committee on Foreign Aid. 


August 1947 


27. The Harriman Committee issues a report with recommendations on U.S. 
food exports. 


September 1947 


29. The President announces that he is asking the various committees of Con- 
gress to meet as soon as possible to approve a plan for suitable stop-gap aid to 
France, Italy, and Austria, and if they recommend such aid a special session of 
Congress should be called. 


October 1947 

7. Conversations on the CEEC report begin in Washington between U.S. and 
European experts. 

9. The Krug report, stating that America has the natural resources, industrial 
capacity and agricultural means to extend Marshall Plan aid to Europe, without 
damaging its own economy, is submitted. 

10. The Herter committee, returning from Europe, issues a preliminary report 
on Europe’s need for emergency aid. 

23. President Truman calls a special session of Congress for November 17 to 
deal with inflation and aid to Europe. 

28. The Council of Economic Advisers submits its report on the impact of 
foreign aid upon the domestic economy. 


November 1947 


7. The Committee on Foreign Aid (Harriman) submits its report on U.S. aid 
to Europe. 

10. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee meet in joint session to begin hearings on interim aid. Marshall out- 
lines the Administration’s proposals. 

17. The special session of Congress convenes. 
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December 1947 


17. Truman signs the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 (Interim Aid to Europe). 


19. President Truman sends a message to Congress with a draft ERP bill and 
background information. 


Secretary Marshall in a broadcast report on the London conference says 
that a European peace settlement appears impossible until a European recovery 
program has succeeded. 

23. Congress approves $540 million interim relief appropriation for France, 
Italy, Austria and China, and recesses for Christmas. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
January 1947 


1. Burma—Burmese leaders accept the British Government's invitation to meet 
in London to discuss the achievement of self-government. 

13. Canada—Secretary of State for External Affairs St. Laurent speaks at 
Toronto on Canada’s relations with the U.S. and with Britain. 

21. South Africa—Smuts informs Parliament that the Government will not 
submit to the U.N. a trusteeship agreement for Southwest Africa. 

23. U.K.—Stalin replies to a note from Bevin (dated January 18) on obliga- 
tions under the Anglo-Soviet alliance. 

28. Burma—Attlee reports to Parliament on the agreement reached with 
Burmese leaders on the future constitution of Burma and transitional arrange- 
ments. 

31. India—The Moslem League calls on the British Government to declare 


that the Cabinet Mission plan has failed, and states that the Constituent Assem- 
bly should be dissolved. 


February 1947 


12. Burma—An agreement is signed providing for the participation of the 
frontier areas in the projected interim government. 

17. South Africa—King George and Queen Elizabeth arrive on an official visit. 

20. India—Viscount Mountbatten is appointed Viceroy of India. Attlee states 
in Parliament that the U.K. will transfer power into responsible Indian hands 
not later than June, 1948. 

26. Australia—Evatt reviews foreign affairs in Parliament, stating that he ex- 
pects Australia to be a principal party in the final settlement with Japan. 

27. U.K.—Bevin reviews foreign affairs in the House of Commons. 


March 1947 


4. Canada—Leaders of all political parties demand a larger share for Canada 
in making peace with Germany. 


U.K.—The Anglo-French treaty of alliance is signed at Dunkirk. 

28. U.K.—The House of Commons ratifies the peace treaties with Italy, Ruma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

April 1947 

8. India—An act of the Legislative Assembly establishes the rupee as an inde- 
pendent currency, no longer linked with sterling. 

9. Burma—Elections to the Constituent Assembly are held, boycotted by the 
nationalist groups. The Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League wins an over- 
whelming victory. 

17. U.K.—Lord Pethick Lawrence is succeeded by Lord Listowel as Secretary 
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of State for India; Lord Inman succeeds Arthur Greenwood as Lord Privy Seal; 
Lord Pakenham succeeds K. B. Hynd as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
charge of the administration of the British Zone in Germany and Austria. 

21. India—Nehru states that the Moslem League can have Pakistan if it de- 
sires, but on condition that parts of India which do not wish to join are not 
included. 


May 1947 


6. India—Ghandi and Jinnah meet in Delhi to discuss the question of 
Pakistan. 

12. U.K.—The King and Queen return from South Africa. 

U.K.—The Secretary for Overseas Trade circulates a statement on the trade 
talks with the U.S.S.R. 

16. U.K.—Bevin reviews foreign affairs, opening a debate in the House of 
Commons. He gives special attention to the German problem. 

21. India—Jinnah calls for an alliance between Hindustan and Pakistan. He 
also states that the Moslem League will demand a corridor through Hindustan to 
connect the two groups of Pakistan provinces and will oppose partition of 
Bengal and of the Punjab. 

23. Burma—The Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League approves the draft 
constitution submitted by U Aung San. 

27. South Africa—Marshal Smuts informs the Senate that the government is 
carrying out the spirit of the mandate for Southwest Africa, and that the territory 
will be given representation in the Union Parliament. 

29. India—The Constituent Assembly adopts a provision outlawing “un- 
touchability.” 


June 1947 


3. India—Attlee announces in Parliament the British proposals for the early 
transfer of authority to India and Pakistan. 

10. Burma—The Constituent Assembly holds its first meeting. 

11. Canada—President Truman addresses both Houses of Parliament in 
Ottawa. 

13. U.K.—Bevin, speaking to the Foreign Press Association, welcomes Secre- 
tary Marshall's offer of aid to Europe. 


July 1947 

4. India—Attlee introduces the Indian Independence Bill in Parliament. 

9. Cyprus—The Governor announces plans for a consultative assembly, in or- 
der to secure greater participation of the people in the government. 

10. India—Attlee, moving the second reading of the Indian Independence Bill, 
reviews the stages of Indian progress toward independence. He announces the 
new Governors-General will be Lord Mountbatten for the Dominion of India 
and Mr. Jinnah for Pakistan, and that the withdrawal of British forces is to 
commence directly upon the transfer of power August 15. 

11. India—Lord Mountbatten becomes Chairman of the Joint Defence Coun- 
cil responsible for centralized administration (not operational control) of the 
forces until the two dominions are able to take charge. 

18. India—King George approves the Indian Independence Act. 

19. Burma—U Aung San and several other ministers are assassinated. 

24. Malaya—The U.K. issues a White Paper containing plans for a Federa- 
tion of Malaya in 1948. 
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August 1947 


2. Burma—A new government is formed with Thakin Nu as Premier. 

10. Pakistan—The Constituent Assembly opens at Karachi. 

12. Axustralia—Evatt, returning from Tokyo, tells the press that there are no 
apparent obstacles to a peace settlement which would be a suitable foundation 
for security in the Pacific 

15. India—The Dominion of India is inaugurated in Delhi with a ceremony 
in the Constituent Assembly. The Assembly authorizes Nehru, Prime Minister 
in the new government, to request Lord Mountbatten to accept the office of 
Governor General. 

Pakistan—The Dominion of Pakistan is inaugurated; Jinnah is sworn in 
as Governor General in Karachi. 

26-Sept. 2. Australia—A British Commonwealth Conference meets in Can- 
berra to exchange views on the Japanese peace treaty. 

29. Burma and the U.K. sign an agreement providing for a British military 
mission to Burma after the transfer of power. 


September 1947 


3. U.K.—Bevin, in a speech to the Trades Unions Congress at Southport, re- 
views world economic conditions and suggests redistribution of gold reserves 
now held in the U.S.A. 

8. U.K.—The treaty with France signed at Dunkirk on March 4, 1947, is 
ratified in London. 

11. West Indies—The British Colonial Secretary, in his opening speech at the 
British West Indies conference in Jamaica, states that the time is ripe for a new 
step in the political life of the West Indies. 

15. West Indies—The conference passes resolutions accepting the principle of 
federation and stating that an increasing measure of responsibility should be 
extended to the several territories. 

20. India issues a joint statement with Pakistan stating that they are in com- 
plete accord on establishing peaceful conditions. 

24. Burma—The constituent assembly adopts the new constitution. 

25. Burma—The Sawbwa of Yawnghwe is elected provisional President. 

26. Ceylon—The first cabinet is sworn in before the Governor General with 
Stephen Senanayake as Prime Minister, Minister of Defense and External Affairs. 

U.K. announces that Malcolm MacDonald has accepted the new post resulting 
from the combined posts of Governor General, Malaya, and Special Commis- 
sioner, S.E. Asia, to take effect in the first half of 1948. 

29. U.K.—Arthur Greenwood, Minister without portfolio, resigns. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps is appointed Minister for Economic Affairs (Minister without port- 
folio) and Harold Wilson is appointed President of the Board of Trade. 


October 1947 


6. U.K.—Talks between the British Government and other governments in the 
sterling area are concluded. The Treasury issues a statement that the talks had 
covered the question of expenditure in hard currencies for the period up to the 
end of June 1948, and that the import-export programs had been reviewed. 

7. U.K.—The reconstruction of the Government is completed by Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, with Viscount Addison as Lord Privy Seal and P. J. Noel-Baker, 
Commonwealth Relations. 

17. Burma signs treaty with the U.K. on the recognition of Burmese independ- 
ence (ratified Jan. 4, 1948). 
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27. India announces that Kashmir has acceded to India; that the Maharajah has 
asked for assistance; that when the threat to peace is removed, steps will be taken 
to ascertain the will of the people; that Sheikh Abdullah, leader of the Kashmir 
National Conference Party is requested to form a government. 

31. U.K.—The Government in a statement on talks with Count Sforza states 
that all major points of interest in Anglo-Italian relations were discussed. 


November 1947 


1. U.K.—Municipal elections are held in 388 boroughs, the London area not 
included. The Conservatives gain 625 seats, while Labor loses 652. 

6. Canada—The Acting Prime Minister states that the text of a proposed ar- 
rangement for the entry of Newfoundland into the Dominion was sent to the 
Governor of Newfoundland. 

9. India—At the request of the ruler of Junagadh the Indian Government as- 
sumes responsibility for the administration of that state until its ultimate acces- 
sion can be decided by referendum. Indian troops move in. 

11. Ceylon signs agreements with the U.K. on defense, arrangements for the 
conduct of foreign relations, and status of public officers. 

13. U.K.—Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton resigns. Sir Stafford 
Cripps is appointed Chancellor in addition to his post as Minister of Economic 
Affairs. 


17. Canada—Export-Import Bank announces a provisional agreement to lend 
Canada $300 million. 


20. U.K.—Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, are mar- 
ried in London. 


December 1947 


3. U.K.—Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, leaves for Moscow 
as head of a delegation to resume trade negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 

4. Australia—The Prime Minister announces that the Government has banned 
the spending of dollars for travel, except on essential business. 

South Africa—Talks on defense problems are held in Pretoria between Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, General Smuts, and Union Defense chiefs. 

10. Burma—The Burma Independence bill receives royal approval. 

12. U.K.—At a Pilgrims’ dinner Bevin and Marshall speak on Anglo-American 
relations. 

22. India—The Joint Defence Council meets in Delhi and considers matters 
arising out of the partition of the armed forces. 


29. Australia takes over responsibility for the control of the British Common- 
wealth Occupation Force in Japan. 


EUROPE 
January 1947 


9. Poland—The U.S. in a note to the Polish Government charges violations 
of the pledges made concerning free elections. 

Norway—The Soviet Government requests military bases on Spitzbergen. 

10. Yugoslavia—The United States rejects charges that American Embassy 


employees engaged in espionage or supported opposition to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment. 


11. Italy—Giuseppe Saragat, right-wing socialist leader, walks out of the 
Socialist National Congress stating he will form a separate party. 
14. France—Premier Blum arrives in London for talks with British officials. 
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Vincent Auriol is elected President of the Assembly, Champetier de Ribes Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Republic. 

Italy—The U.S. announces a loan of $100,000,000 to Italy. 

Germany—The deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers meet in London 
to discuss Germany and Austria. 

16. France—Vincent Auriol is elected President of the Republic. Blum resigns 
as Premier. 

17. Norway issues a statement on the Soviet demand for revision of the Treaty 
of 1920 concerning Spitzbergen. 

19. Poland—A general election is held. Results: Government bloc, 394 seats; 
Peasant Party, 28; Catholic Work Party, 12; Dissident Peasants, 7; others, 3. 

20. Italy—The de Gasperi cabinet resigns. 

21. France—The National Assembly elects Ramadier Prime Minister and 
Edouard Herriot President of the Assembly. 

22. France—Ramadier forms a Government including 9 Socialists, 5 Commu- 
nists, and 5 representatives of the M.R.P. 

24. Greece—A new and broader government is formed with Maximos as 
Premier and Tsaldaris as Foreign Minister. 

28. Poland—The U.S. State Department issues a press release stating that 
the Polish Government employed coercion against democratic elements and that 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements have not been fulfilled. 

31. Italy—The Allied Commission is terminated. 


February 1947 


1. Germany—France proposes international economic control over the Ruhr 
in a memorandum to the U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R. 

Italy—De Gasperi forms a new coalition cabinet including Christian Demo- 
crats, Socialists and Communists. Count Sforza is Foreign Minister. 

4. Poland—President Truman, accepting the credentials of the Polish Am- 
bassador, informs him of the American people’s deep concern over the failure to 
fulfill the pledge to hold free elections. 

5. Poland—Boleslaw Bierut is elected President of the Republic. Jozef 
Cyrnakiewicz becomes Premier. 

9. Spain—Rodolfo Llopis forms a new government-in-exile composed of So- 
cialist, Labor, Communist, Republican, Basque and Catalan representatives. 

10. The peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland 
are signed in Paris. 

11. Bulgaria—The U.K. recognizes the Bulgarian Government but states that 
this does not imply approval of violations of the Yalta Declaration. 

13. Poland—U.S. Ambassador Lane is recalled to Washington. 

19. Poland—The Diet adopts a new interim constitution. 

25. Germany—The Allied Control Council agrees on a law liquidating the 
State of Prussia. 

Hungary—Bela Kovacs, former Secretary General of the Smallholders Party, 
is arrested by Soviet military authorities. 

Italy—Premier de Gasperi wins a vote of confidence in the Assembly. 

Germany and Austria—The deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers ter- 
minate their session, signing reports on the German and Austrian treaties. 

28. France—Bidault ontlines French foreign policy in the Chamber. 


March 1947 


3. Norway—Parliament rejects the Soviet request for permission to establish 
bases on Spitzbergen, ror to 11. 
U.S.S.R.—Stalin is succeeded as Minister of Defense by General Bulganin. 
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5. Hungary—The U.S. protests against the arrest of Kovacs, accusing the 
Soviet Union of interference in the internal affairs of Hungary. 

6. Poland and the U.S.S.R. sign an agreement at Moscow for a loan of more 
than $28,000,000 to Poland. 

8. Hungary—The U.S.S.R. rejects the American suggestion that a three-power 
committee investigate the arrest of Kovacs. 

10. Germany—The Council of Foreign Ministers opens its session in Moscow. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia sign a 20-year treaty of mutual aid. 

15. Germany—General McNarney is succeeded by General Clay as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U.S. forces and Military Governor of the U.S. zone. 

17. Italy and the U.K. sign a financial agreement. 

Hungary—The U.S. proposes that the three Yalta powers take concerted ac- 
tion to investigate political conditions in Hungary. 

18. Hungary—The U.S.S.R. rejects the U.S. note of March 17. 

19. Belgium—Spaak forms coalition government including 8 Socialists and 
9 Christian Socialists. 

21. France and Italy sign an agreement at Rome providing for employment of 
Italian workers in France. 

31. Greece—The Dodecanese are handed over to the Greek Government by 
the British military authorities. 

Spain—Franco announces that Spain will become a monarchy and that he will 
be Chief of State. 


April 1947 


1. Greece—King George II dies and is succeeded by his brother Prince Paul. 

7. France—General de Gaulle speaks at Strasbourg criticizing the constitution. 
On foreign policy he states that France must work to recreate Europe as an ele- 
ment of equilibrium between the two super-powers. 

14. France—De Gaulle announces the formation of the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais to achieve the unity of the people and the reform of the state. 

15. Czechoslovakia—Josef Tiso, former President of Slovakia, is condemned 
to death. 

17. Italy and the U.K. sign a financial agreement. 

Austria—Yugoslav Foreign Minister Kardelj presents to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers claims to territory and reparation from Austria. 

19. Germany—The U.S., U.K. and French governments reach agreement on 
allocation of coal from their zones in Germany. 

20. Germany—Landtag elections are held in the U.K. zone. Results: Social 
Democrats, 173 seats; Christian Democrats, 144; Communists, 36; others, 70. 

Denmark—King Christian dies and is succeeded by his son Prince Frederick. 

24. Germany and Austria—The Council of Foreign Ministers adjourns, having 
decided to meet again in London the following November and to appoint a treaty 
commission to deal with the unagreed articles in the Austrian treaty. 

26. Yugoslavia—Tito announces his 5-year economic plan. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia sign a 20-year treaty of mutual aid. 

30. Poland and the U.S.S.R. sign an agreement at Warsaw fixing their mutual 
frontiers. 


May 1947 


4. France—Ramadier wins a vote of confidence in the Chamber, the Commu- 
nists voting in opposition. The Communists are dropped from the government. 
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9. France—The cabinet is reorganized to include 12 Socialists, 6 members of 
the M.R.P., 5 Radical Socialists, and 2 Independents. 

The International Bank grants France a $250 million loan. 

12. Austria—The 4-power treaty commission meets in Vienna. 

13. Italy—Premier de Gasperi submits his resignation after a Socialist state- 
ment accuses him of trying to shift the political axis of the government. 

18. Germany—Landtag elections are held in the French zone. Results: Chris- 
tian Socialists, 115 seats; Social Democrats, 59; Liberals, 31; Communists, 15. 

31. France—General de Gaulle addresses the first National Congress of the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais. 

Hungary—Premier Nagy resigns under Communist pressure. A new coalition 
government is formed under Lajor Dinnyes of the Smallholders party. 


Italy—De Gasperi forms a new government made up of 10 Christian Socialists 
and 5 Independents. 


June 1947 


5. Hungary—President Truman, in a press statement, describes the change of 
government in Hungary as an outrage. 

The U.S. Senate ratifies the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 

6. Germany—A conference of prime ministers of the Lander is held in Munich 
on economic problems. The ministers from the Soviet zone withdraw when their 
colleagues refuse to discuss political unity. 

Bulgaria—Nikola Petkov, leader of the Agrarian Union is arrested on a charge 
of preparing to overthrow the government. 

France—The French Military Governor modifies the boundaries of the Saar 
territory, making it less extensive than in the order of July 1946. 

7. Spain—The Cortes passes the succession law, thereby making Spain a 
nominal monarchy with Franco as Head of State. 

11. Hungary—The USS. protests to the U.S.S.R. that recent events in Hungary 
were in violation of the Yalta agreements and that Soviet interference had pre- 
vented the continued exercise of democratic rights by the Hungarian people. 

Bulgaria—The U.S. State Department denounces the arrest of Petkov. 

12. Bulgaria—The Constituent Assembly deprives the 23 opposition Agrarian 
deputies of their seats. 

14. Italy—The Constituent Assembly votes to prolong its life until December 
31, 1947. 

President Truman signs the instrument of ratification of the peace treaties with 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, stating that the governments of the 
latter three countries have disregarded the will of the majority. 

15. Hungary—The Soviet Chairman of the Allied Control Commission rejects 
the United States protest of June 11. 

18. France and the U.K. issue a statement on the Bevin-Bidault meetings on 
U.S. aid to Europe, announcing the invitation to Molotov to meet with them. 

23. U.S.S.R. agrees to a tripartite meeting of Foreign Ministers in Paris on 
the denial of civil liberties to the Rumanian people. 

25. Austria and the U.S. sign an agreement on administration of post-UNRRA 
relief. 

Germany—The bizonal Economic Council holds its first meeting in Frankfort. 

Rumania—The United States sends a note to Rumania protesting against the 
denial of civil liberties to the Rumanian people. 
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26. Italy—The Constituent Assembly reelects de Nicola as provisional Head 
of State despite his resignation the day before on grounds of ill health. 
27. Bevin, Bidault and Molotov meet in Paris to discuss the Marshall offer. 


July 1947 


1. Czechoslovakia and Poland sign a 5-year economic agreement. 

2. Molotov rejects the French and British proposals on a European plan of 
economic recovery to be undertaken with American assistance. 

3. Italy signs an agreement with the U.S. on administration of post-UNRRA 
relief. 

4. France and the U.K. invite 22 European governments to a conference in 
Paris to discuss European recovery and U.S. aid. 

6. Spain—The law of succession is ratified by a national referendum. 

9. Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria refuse the invitation to the Paris conference. 

10. Czechoslovakia announces its decision not to take part in the Paris con- 
ference. 

11. Germany—A new directive is sent to General Clay defining U.S. policy. 

12-15. The Conference of European Economic Cooperation meets at Paris. 
Before adjourning it assigns to committees the drafting of a recovery program. 

13. Albania—Premier Hoxha tells Parliament that Albania has proof that 
British and American representatives engaged in espionage. 

15. Rumania—The government arrests Maniu and about 100 other members 
of the opposition, charging that they were preparing to overthrow the regime. 

25. Hungary—The Assembly is dissolved prior to a new election. 

26. France—The Assembly passes a resolution declaring the need of the inte- 
gration of the Saar in the French economy and of a decision on the status of 
the Ruhr. 

28. Rumania—The National Peasant party is dissolved. 

31. Italy—The Assembly authorizes ratification of the peace treaty. 


August 1947 


2. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia sign agreements on mutual assistance and political 
and economic cooperation. 

6. Hungary—The U.S. announces the cancellation of a $7 million Export- 
Import Bank credit. 

7. Netherlands is granted a loan of $195 million by the International Bank. 

9. Hungary signs a 3-year trade agreement with the U.K. 

12—Sept. 10. Germany—An Anglo-American conference on Ruhr coal produc- 
tion meets in Washington. 

14. Italy—The U.S. announces the cancellation of an Italian debt of $540 
million for wartime supplies, unfreezes Italian property in the U.S., and transfers 
a number of ships to Italy. 

16. Bulgaria—Petkov is sentenced to death. 

21. Rumania—A currency reform comes into force. 

Germany—The U.S.S.R. protests the holding of 3-power talks on the level of 
Germany industry. - 

22-27. Germany—U.S., U.K. and French representatives meet in London to 
discuss the level of industry and the Ruhr. 

22. Rumania—The Assembly ratifies the peace treaty. 

Denmark is granted a loan of $40 million by the International Bank. 

25. Bulgaria—The National Assembly ratifies the peace treaty. 

26. Bulgaria—The National Assembly dissolves the Agrarian Union for terror- 
ist and treasonable acts. 
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27-28. Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden hold a conference on economic 
cooperation in Copenhagen. They decide to study the extension of economic 
cooperation among them. 

28. Germany—A statement is issued on the Anglo-French-American talks in 
London on the level of German industry. 

29. Germany—The new level of industry in the U.S.-U.K. combined zones is 
announced. 

Greece—Tsaldaris forms an all-Populist government after Maximos resigns. 

Poland and the U.S.S.R. conclude a trade agreement. 

U.S.S.R. ratifies the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Finland. 

31. Hungary—In a general election the Communists win 97 seats; Small- 
holders, 67; National Peasants, 39; People’s Democratic Party, 58; Independence 
Party, 53; Independent Democratic Party, 18. 


September 1947 


1. Germany—In a note to the U.S.S.R. the U.S. defends its course with respect 
to the three-power talks on the level of industry. 

3. Bulgaria—tIn a note to the U.S.S.R. the U.S. objects to the trial and sentence 
of Petkov and proposes tripartite consultation on Bulgaria. 

Italy signs an agreement with the U.S. on the withdrawal of troops. 

7. Greece—Sophoulis forms a coalition government of Liberals and Populists. 
Tsaldaris becomes Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister. 

15. The peace treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy and Rumania 
come into force. 

16. Austria—The U.K. announces the end of the state of war with Austria. 

22. Germany—Lt. General Sir Brian Robertson replaces Air Marshal Sir Sholto 
Douglas as British Military Governor. 

The Report of the Committee of European Economic Cooperation is signed at 
Paris. 

23. Hungary—Lajos Dinnyes forms a government including 4 Smallholders, 
5 Communists, 4 Socialists and 2 National Peasants. 

Bul garia—Petkov is hanged. 

24. Yugoslavia—The U.S. protests to Yugoslavia against Yugoslav actions 
with respect to the Free Territory of Trieste. 

25. Denmark announces that the U.S. has accepted Denmark's contention that 
the 1941 agreement on U.S. bases in Greenland is no longer applicable and can 
be terminated within 12 months. 

28. Albania—Twenty-one persons are sentenced for working with British and 
American agents to overthrow the regime. 


October 1947 


2. France—President Truman receives Bidault in Washington. 

3. Netherlands—Queen Wilhelmina announces that she will retire temporarily 
from active duties, Princess Juliana acting as Regent. 

4. Italy—Sforza announces to the Constituent Assembly that the United States 
renounces its treaty right to a share of the Italian Navy. 

5. France—De Gaulle, speaking in Paris, calls for France to take the lead in 
uniting the states of western Europe. 

Germany—Elections for a Legislative Assembly take place in the Saar. Results: 
Christian People’s party, 28 seats; Social Democrats, 17; Democratic party, 3; 
Communists, 2. 

U.S.S.R.—The Moscow radio announces the formation of an “Information 
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Bureau” to coordinate the activities of Communist parties in 9 European coun- 
tries. 

8. Yugoslavia—Serbian Peasant Party leader Yovanovitch is sentenced to 
9 years of forced labor for conspiracy against the government. 

10. France—A popular referendum is held in Tenda and Briga, a large 
majority voting to confirm their annexation to France. 

Italy—U.K. and the U.S. agree to return to Italy $25,000,000 in gold captured 
in Northern Italy in war and since impounded in Rome. 

12. Italy—In municipal elections in Rome the left-wing People’s bloc wins 
28 seats, the Christian Democrats, 27, other groups, 25. 

16. Germany—Anglo-American authorities announce a revised list of 682 
plants to be dismantled for reparation. 

18. Greece—The government suspends the two principal Communist news- 
papers. 

19. France—In municipal elections, completed on October 26, seats in local 
councils are won as follows: Radicals and allied groups, 95,947; Independent 
right, 74,241; Left Republicans, 63,621; Socialists, 65,548; MRP, 41,413; RPF, 
39,396; Communists, 30,503; Independent Socialists, 19,882; others, 29,658. 

22. France—Premier Ramadier’s government is reshuffled to include 7 Social- 
ists, 3 MRP, 2 Radical-Socialists, and one Independent. 

24. Poland—Peasant Party leader Mikolajczyk escapes from Poland. 

28. Switzerland—tin a general election the Progressive Democrats win 51 seats; 
Social Democrats, 48; Catholic Conservatives, 44; Labor Party, 7. 

Denmark—General Elections are held. The Agrarians win 46 seats, Social 
Democrats 57, Conservatives 17, Radical Left 10, Communists 9. 

Poland—The pro-government faction of the Peasant party declares itself the 
legal Peasant party. 

29. Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg ratify their agreement for a customs 
union. 

30. France—Ramadier wins a 300-280 vote of confidence in the Assembly. 

31. Italy—Bevin and Sforza conclude talks in London on Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions, agreeing to negotiate a new treaty of commerce. Britain also agrees to 
leave to Italy its share of the Italian fleet under the peace treaty. 


November 1947 


4. Denmark—Premier Kristensen resigns over the issue of South Schleswig. 

5. Rumania—Foreign Minister Tatarescu and other Ministers of his party 
resign after being accused in the Chamber of complicity in treason. 

6. U.S.S.R.—Molotov makes a speech on the 30th anniversary of the October 
revolution dealing particularly with foreign policy. He accuses the United 
States of aggressive preparation for war. 

Germany—The deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers meet in London. 

7. Rumania—Ana Pauker, Communist leader, is appointed Foreign Minister. 

10-14. The customs union study group of the CEEC meets at Brussels. 

11. Rumania—Peasant Party leaders Maniu and Mihalache are sentenced to 
hard labor for life. Several other leaders receive sentences. 

Denmark—A new government is formed under Hans Hedtoft, a Socialist. 

12. Italy—A general strike is called in Milan. 

13. Italy—General strikes are called in Naples, Genoa and Turin. 

18. France—The CGT decrees a general strike in the metal industry of the 
Paris area. Miners in Northern France strike. 

19. Austria—The Communist Party withdraws its one minister from the 
government. 
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France—Premier Ramadier resigns. 

21. France—Léon Blum is unable to form a government when the Assembly 
refuses to confirm him in the premiership. 

23. France—Robert Schuman forms a government and wins a vote of approval 
in the Assembly. His government includes 6 MRP representatives, 5 Socialists, 
2 Radicals, and 3 Independents. 

24. Austria and Italy reach agreement on the status of former Italian citizens 
resident in South Tyrol who chose to move to Germany under the 1939 agree- 
ment. 

25. Germany—A trade agreement is signed between the combined U.S.-U.K. 
zones and the Soviet zone. 

Germany—The Council of Foreign Ministers meets in London to discuss the 
German settlement. 

26. France expels 19 Soviet citizens for interference in French domestic 
affairs. 

27. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia sign a 20-year treaty of friendship, cooperation 
and mutual aid. 

28. Italy and Yugoslavia sign a 5-year trade agreement. 

30. France—The Assembly passes, 408-184, a section of Premier Schuman’s 
bill providing security measures against sabotage and violence. 


December 1947 


1. Netherlands—Queen Wilhelmina resumes the exercise of royal authority. 

4. France—The Assembly adopts in its entirety the government's security 
bill over the opposition of the Communists. 

7. Greece—The Assembly passes a law forbidding strikes and lockouts and 
providing the death penalty in certain cases. 

8. Hungary and Yugoslavia conclude a treaty of friendship and mutual aid. 

9. Bulgaria—The new constitution comes into force. 

France—The CGT orders its members back to work ending the wave of 
strikes. 

France—The Soviet repatriation mission is expelled. 

10. Belgium—The Spaak government wins a vote of confidence after a debate 
on the question of former King Leopold. 

11. Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. sign a 5-year trade agreement. 

14. Italy—The last American troops evacuate Italy. Truman states that if 
Italian independence is threatened the U.S. will consider appropriate measures 
for the maintenance of peace and security. 

U.S.S.R.—A decree providing for the circulation of new currency is announced, 
together with the abolition of rationing and the establishment of new prices. 

15. Germany—The Council of Foreign Ministers adjourns indefinitely without 
agreement. 

16. Bulgaria and Albania sign a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. 

19. Rumania and Yugoslavia sign a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. 

France—The Force Ouvriére under Léon Jouhaux votes to secede from the 
CGT. 

22. Italy—The new constitution is approved, 453 to 62. 

23. Germany—U.S., U.K. and French representatives agree on exports of 
German coke to France. 

24. Greece—The Greek guerrillas announce the formation of a government 
in “liberated” Greece headed by General Markos. 

27. Greece—The government dissolves the Communist party and EAM. 
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30. Rumania—King Michael abdicates, issuing a statement that the monarchy 
no longer corresponds to conditions in Rumania. 


MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 
January 1947 

3. Egypt—The Arab League Council resolves to support Egypt's demands 
for unity with the Sudan. 

11. Transjordan and Turkey sign a pact of friendship at Ankara. 

Iran—Elections for a new Majlis begin. 

13. Saudi Arabia—The Crown Prince arrives in the U.S. for an official visit. 

25. Egypt—The U.K. informs Egypt that the condominium over the Sudan 
shall continue until the Sudan has attained self-government. 

26. Egypt—Premier Nokrashy announces that Egypt has broken off negotia- 
tions with Britain for revision of the 1936 treaty and will submit the problem 
to the U.N. 

27. Palestine—The London conference on Palestine reassembles, attended 
by delegates from the U.K., the states of the Arab League, and the Palestine 
Arabs. 

31. Palestine—Winston Churchill suggests the Palestine question be sub- 
mitted to the U.N. if the U.S. will not share responsibility with Great Britain. 
February 1947 

6. Transjordan—A new cabinet under Samir Rifai replaces that of Ibrahim 
Hashin. 

10. Palestine—The final British proposals are rejected by the Arab delegations 
and by the Jewish Agency. 

14. Palestine—At the final meeting of the Palestine conference Bevin states 
that the U.K. has decided to refer the whole problem to the U.N. 

15. Irag—George Wadsworth, first U.S. Ambassador to Iraq, presents his 
letters of credence. 

18. Palestine—Bevin informs Parliament of the decision to submit the Pales- 
tine problem to the U.N. 

23. Saudi Arabia announces that contracts for construction of an oil pipeline 
to the Mediterranean have been signed with five U.S. engineering companies. 

25. Palestine—Bevin makes a statement on Palestine in the House of Com- 
mons, reviewing the record of his attempts to find a settlement. 


March 1947 


3. Egypt—Premier Nokrashy states that the breaking off of negotiations with 
the U.K. is attributable to Egypt's failure to obtain satisfaction on the evacua- 
tion of British troops and on the Sudan. 

11. Egypt—aAttlee replies in Parliament to Nokrashy’s statement of March 3. 

17-29. The Arab League Council holds its 6th session in Cairo. 

22. Transjordan—King Abdullah declares that if the British evacuate any 
part of Palestine his forces will occupy it. 

29. Egypt—The withdrawal of British troops from Cairo and the Nile to 
the Suez Canal is completed. 

Madagascar—A nationalist revolt against French rule breaks out. 

30. Irag—Premier Salih Jabir forms a new cabinet. 


April 1947 


2. Turkey—FPremier Peker declares that the Anglo-Turkish alliance remains 
as strong as ever. He states that American aid to Turkey is aimed at maintaining 
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peace and that neither country entertains any idea of an infringement on Turkish 
sovereignty. 

7. Palestine—Great Britain makes representations to France, Italy and Sweden 
asking cooperation to prevent illegal emigration of Jews bound for Palestine. 

8. Lebanon—President Bishara al-Khuri dissolves Parliament and calls for 
new elections. 

13. Morocco—The Sultan of Morocco makes a nationalistic speech at Tangier, 
praising the Arab League and demanding “‘full rights’ for Morocco. 

14. Transjordan and Iraq sign a treaty of alliance. 

16. Irag—The U.K. announces that its troops will be withdrawn by the 


autumn of 1947, except two R.A.F. detachments provided for under the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty. 


May 1947 

2. Turkey—The U‘S. aircraft carrier Leyte and other warships pay an official 
visit to Istanbul. 

8. Transjordan issues a White Paper on postwar policy maintaining the ob- 
jective of the creation of a “Greater Syria” including Syria, Transjordan and 
Palestine. 

25. Lebanon—The first Parliamentary elections since French evacuation are 
held. The government wins 49 out of the 55 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 


28. Turkey—The Grand National Assembly extends for six months martial 
law in force in Thrace and the Straits area. 
June 1947 

16. Palestine—The United Nations Committee of Inquiry holds its first 
meetings in Jerusalem. 

21. Iran—Premier Ghavam forms a new government with Sepahbodi as 
Foreign Minister. 

30. Egypt—An Anglo-Egyptian agreement on sterling balances is signed. 
July 1947 

12. Turkey signs an agreement with the U.S. on use of the $100 million in 


military supplies available under the Greek-Turkish aid program. 
17. Iran—The Shah opens the Majlis. 


August 1947 


1. Egypt—Bevin presents Parliament with a White Paper on the negotiations 
for a revision of the 1936 treaty. 


13. Iraq signs a financial agreement with the U.K. (published August 21). 
September 1947 


10. Turkey—Hasan Saka forms a government replacing that of Recep Peker. 

11. Iran—U.S. Ambassador Allen states that the U.S. has no concern with 
commercial proposals made to Iran by other nations, but that the U.S. and other 
nations are concerned when such proposals are accompanied by threats. He 
states that the U.S. will support the right of Iran to decide on the disposition 
of its natural resources. 

18. Turkey signs trade treaty calling for free exchange of goods with Yugo- 
slavia. 

19. The Arab League conference ends, issuing a statement saying that the 
proposals for Palestine made by the United Nations Committee are flagrantly 
prejudicial to Arab rights, that all Arab countries are resolved to oppose the 
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enforcement of the proposals and all measures not guaranteeing Palestine’s in- 
dependence as an Arab state. The conference expresses regret that the Security 
Council is unable to arrive at a just conclusion in regard to Egypt's demands. 


October 1947 


2. Palestine—Rabbi Silver states that the Jewish Agency accepts in principle 
the majority report of the U.N. Special Committee. 

3. Palestine—Arabs strike in protest against the report of the U.N. Com- 
mittee. 

5. Iran—Premier Ghavam receives a vote of confidence from the Majlis, 
93-27. 

6. Iran signs an agreement with U.S. calling for a military mission. 

7-25. Palestine—Arab League Council meets in semi-annual session in 
Lebanon. Three recommendations are adopted. that the secret Bludan agreements 
be implemented if a solution other than a plan for an independent Arab state 
is forced on Palestine; that in view of British evacuation military precautions 
be taken on Palestine borders; that a special committee supervise the funds for 
Palestine Arab defense purposes. 

14. Turkey—Prime Minister Hasan Saka states in the National Assembly that 
Turkey's foreign policy will remain unchanged. 

20. Transjordan—Elections to the lower house are held. 

22. Iran—The Majlis adopts by 102 to 2 votes a bill voiding the 1946 oil 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. 

26. Iraqg—British GHQ Middle East states that the army has completed with- 
drawal from Iraq, except for a military mission and two RAF detachments per- 
mitted by treaty. 


November 1947 


12. Egypt—King Farouk in a speech opening Parliament states that efforts 
to unify the Sudan and Egypt will be continued. 

20. Iran—Prime Minister Ghavam receives a note from the Soviet Union ac- 
cusing Iran of “‘treacherously violating obligations’ and discriminating against 
the U.S.S.R., in view of the fact that British concessions in southern Iran remain. 

25. Iran rejects the Soviet assertion that it was following a hostile policy to 
the Soviet Union in not granting it oil rights. 


December 1947 


5. The U.S. announces an embargo on shipments of arms to the Middle East. 

14. Palestine—Some 30,000 people in Cairo demonstrate against partition. 

17. Palestine—The Arab League Council issues a statement that Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Transjordan and Lebanon have agreed to take decisive 
measures to stop the proposed division of the Holy Land. 

28. Iran—Muhammad Hakimi forms a government, replacing that of Ghavam. 


THE FAR EAST 
January 1947 


4. Indochina—French Overseas Minister Moutet states in Hanoi that a mili- 
tary decision is necessary before any negotiations can be undertaken with the 
Ho Chi Minh government. 

6. China—The U.S. sends notes to the U.S.S.R. and China on opening the 
port of Dairen. 

7. China—General Marshall issues a statement on his mission. 
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29. China—The United States informs Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists 
that it is abandoning its efforts to mediate between them. 


February 1947 


7. Japan—General MacArthur informs Premier Yoshida a general election 
should be held after the close of the present Diet session. 

16. China prohibits trading in gold and foreign currencies and fixes the offi- 
cial rate for the U.S. dollar at 12,000 Chinese dollars. 

20. Indonesia—The Netherlands Government states that Dutch troops will 
be kept in Indonesia until the new structure of Indonesia is established. 


March 1947 


1. China—T. V. Soong resigns the presidency of the Executive Yuan. 

5. Indochina—Emile Bollaert is appointed High Commissioner in place of 
Admiral d’Argenlieu. 

6. Indochina—Premier Ramadier sets forth the steps to be taken to secure an 
enduring settlement in Indochina. 

10. China—Chiang Kai-shek announces the dispatch of a representative to 
investigate the unrest in Formosa. A Formosan delegation in Nanking demands 
the dismissal of the Chinese governor and self-government for Formosa. 

11. Philippines—A national plebiscite endorses an amendment to the consti- 
tution giving Americans equality with Filipinos in certain economic fields. 

14. Philippines and the U.S. sign an agreement for the 99-year lease of 23 
military and naval areas in the Philippines. 

17. Japan—General MacArthur, in a statement to the press, suggests early 
peace negotiations and eventual assumption by the United Nations of responsi- 
bility for the control of Japan. 

22. Japan—General MacArthur forwards a letter to Premier Yoshida warning 
him of the need for firm measures against the economic crisis. 

25. Indonesia—The Cheribon (Linggadjati) Agreement, initialed November 
15, 1946, is signed in Batavia. 

31. Japan—The Diet is dissolved. 


April 1947 

3. Japan—General MacArthur is authorized by a U.S. interim directive to 
make reparations removals for distribution to China, U.K., Netherlands and 
Philippines. 

8. Korea—Secretary Marshall sends a letter to Molotov suggesting that the 
joint Soviet-American Commission reconvene. 

18. Japan—The Far Eastern Commission sets Japan’s postwar standard of 
living at the 1930-1934 level. 

China and the Philippines sign a treaty of friendship and commerce. 

22. Indonesia—A new parliament of East Indonesia opens at Macassar, 
Celebes. 

25. Japan—Elections are held for the House of Representatives. The Social 
Democrats obtain 144 seats; Liberals, 131; Democrats, 121; People’s Coopera- 
tives, 29; Communists, 4; others, 37. 

26. China—President Truman orders the transfer of surplus ships to China. 


May 1947 
3. Japan—The new constitution goes into effect. 
12. Korea—Marshall in a letter to Moiotov confirms the agreement, reached 


in an exchange of letters beginning on April 8, to reconvene the joint Soviet- 
American Commission. 
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20. Japan—The Diet convenes. The Yoshida Government resigns. 

21. Korea—The joint Soviet-American Commission meets in Seoul. 

23. Japan—Tetsu Katayama, leader of the Social-Democratic Party, is elected 
Prime Minister by the Diet. 


June 1947 

1. Japan—Katayama forms a coalition government of Social Democrats, Demo- 
crats, and People’s Cooperatives. 

8. Indonesia—The Republic replies to a Dutch note of May 27 expressing 
willingness to cooperate on the basis of the Cheribon Agreement but blaming 
the Dutch for the continuance of hostilities and the naval blockade. 

9. Japan—Allied Headquarters announces that private trade with Japan will 
be permitted after August 15, 1947. 

11. China announces that it has protested to the U.S.S.R. and to Outer Mon- 
golia against the entry of Outer Mongolian forces into Sinkiang. 

19. Japan—The Far Eastern Commission issues its directive on basic post- 
surrender policy. 

25. Indonesia—The U.S. urges the Dutch and Indonesians to cooperate in 
forming an interim federal government. 

26. Indonesia—Prime Minister Sjahrir resigns when he is unable to obtain 
support for his moderate policy. 

28. Japan—General MacArthur tells a group of U.S. publishers that he hopes 
for a peace treaty within a year, and that Japan will not become militarily 
strong within a century. 

29. China—The government officially charges Communist leader Mao Tse- 
tung with organizing illegal political parties and instigating a rebellion. 


July 1947 

3. Indonesia—Amir Sjarifoeddin becomes Premier of the Republic. 

4. China—The Government orders total mobilization of manpower and re- 
sources for war against the Communists. 

11. China—Lt. General Albert G. Wedemeyer is commissioned by President 
Truman to appraise the situation in China and Korea. 

Japan—The United States invites the 10 other nations of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission to meet to begin work on the peace treaty for Japan. 

16. Indonesia—The Republic rejects the Dutch proposals for a solution of 
the impasse. 

20. Indonesia—The Dutch begin military operations against the Republic. 

31. Indonesia—The U.S. tenders good offices to both sides in the Indonesian 
dispute. The Netherlands accepts. 


August 1947 

3. Indonesia—The Dutch Government orders its forces to cease fire in pur- 
suance of the Security Council resolutions of August 1 (See United Nations). 

4. Indonesia—The Republic issues a cease-fire order to its troops. 

7. Indonesia—The Republic “accepts” the U.S. offer of good offices on con- 
dition that a U.N. arbitration commission be established. 

13. Korea—Secretary Marshall proposes to Molotov that the Joint Soviet- 
American Commission report the status of its deliberations by August 21. 

14. China—The US. sends a second note to the U.S.S.R. regarding the delay 
in returning Dairen to Chinese control and opening the port to international 
trade. 

15. Japan—In a note to the U.S.S.R., the U.S. reiterates that the peace treaty 
should be drafted by 11 nations, with decisions by a two-thirds majority. 
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19. Indonesia—The U.S. announces that its “third and last offer” of good 
offices is considered to have lapsed, as the Republic attached conditions to its 
acceptance. 

24. China—General Wedemeyer issues a statement on the situation in China 
condemning the Communists’ employment of force and stating the need for 
drastic and far-reaching political and economic reforms on the part of the 
government. 

26. Korea—The U.S. proposes to the U.S.S.R. that in view of the stalemate 
in the joint Soviet-American Commission, the four powers adhering to the 
Moscow agreement meet to hasten Korean independence. 


September 1947 


2. China—The U.S.S.R. informs the U.S. that Dairen has not been opened 
because a state of war still exists with Japan. 

Japan—On the second anniversary of V-J Day MacArthur states that Japanese 
economy has improved beyond danger of imminent collapse and that the peace 
treaty should insure Japan the opportunity to become self-sustaining. 

4. Korea—The U.S.S.R. rejects the U.S. proposal that the Korean problem 
be submitted to the four powers adhering to the Moscow agreement. 

10. Indochina—France makes a “last appeal,” to be accepted or rejected in 
its entirety, that Indochina remain within the French Union, France to direct 
foreign policy and control military installations, but to yield administrative 
control. 

16. China—In a press interview Sun Fo describes U.S. Far Eastern policy as 
one of “vacillation, uncertainty and confusion” which leaves China little choice 
other than to seek closer cooperation with the U.S.S.R. 

17. Korea—The US. informs the U.S.S.R. of its intention to refer the ques- 
tion of Korean independence to the United Nations. 

18. China—General Wedemeyer returns to Washington from his investiga- 
tion of conditions in China and Korea. 

19. Indochina—The Ho Chi Minh government rejects the French peace pro- 
posals. 

23. Indonesia—The Netherlands announces a plan for the formation of a 
central organization preparatory to an interim federal government for a United 
States of Indonesia. 

26. Korea—The chief Soviet representative on the joint Soviet-American 
Commission proposes the withdrawal of Allied troops within three months. 


October 1947 


20. Korea—The Soviet delegation of the Joint Soviet-American Commission 
announces that it has been instructed to return to North Korea. 

27. China and the U.S. sign an agreement regarding the distribution of China's 
share of post-UNRRA relief. 

28. China—A government spokesman announces that the Democratic League 
has been outlawed for “abetting the Communist rebellion.” 


November 1947 


8. Siam—By a bloodless coup d’état a group of military officers led by Luang 
Pibul Songgram seizes control of the government. 

9. China—The United States and China sign an agreement under the terms 
of the Fulbright Act of 1946 to spend for educational purposes $20,000,000 
derived from the sale of surplus property. 

11. China—Secretary of State Marshall outlines the administration's program 
of aid to China, roughly $20,000,000 a month for 15 months. 
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Philippines—In elections for the Senate and local offices, the Liberals win 
a narrow victory over the Nationalists. 

19. China announces the dispatch of notes to the U.S., U.K. and U.S.S.R. 
proposing that at the preliminary peace conference on Japan decisions be made 
according to the voting procedure of the Far Eastern Commission. 

21. China holds an election for the National Assembly. 


December 1947 


10. Japan—The Diet adjourns. 

20. Indonesia—A West Java conference votes to establish an autonomous 
state of West Java. 

26. China—The new constitution comes into force. 


LATIN AMERICA 

January 1947 

5. Bolivia—Enrique Hertzog is elected president by a narrow margin over 
Louis Fernando Guachalla. 

9. Peru—The cabinet resigns following the murder of Francisco Grana Gar- 
land, publisher of La Prensa of Lima. 

12. Peru—A new cabinet of military men and technicians is formed. 

13. Paraguay—The Morinigo government announces the discovery of a plot 
to overthrow the regime and declares a state of siege. 

20. Brazil—Elections are held for state governors and legislatures. 

23. Argentina decrees expropriation of enemy property in fulfillment of the 
Mexico City agreements. 

25. Argentina—The U.S. welcomes Argentina’s decree on Axis property. 


February 1947 


10. Argentina signs a treaty of friendship with China. 

12. Argentina announces the purchase of the British-owned railways. 

16. Chile reasserts its claim to a large area of Antarctica. 

21. Argentina and Italy sign an agreement on the immigration of Italians 
into Argentina. 


24. Argentina announces that its entire exportable meat surplus will be 
shipped to the U.K. 


March 1947 


3. Mexico—President Truman arrives in Mexico City, reaffirms American 
adherence to the Good Neighbor policy. 

7. Argentina—The Soviet Trade Mission leaves after the suspension of trade 
talks. 


12. Alberto Lleras Camargo is elected Director General of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Paraguay—Civil war breaks out between the government and rebel forces. 

19. Paraguay—President Morinigo states that the Communists are responsible 
for the rebellion. 

27. Argentina and Bolivia conclude an economic treaty, including provision 
for Argentine credits to Bolivia. 

28. Argentina—The Anglo-Argentine Trade Treaty of 1936 which expired at 
the end of 1946 is renewed indefinitely subject to denunciation by either side. 

The Argentine delegation at the International Wheat Conference in London 


states that Argentina cannot participate for the present in an agreement for 
the marketing of wheat. 
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April 1947 

7. Paraguay—The revolutionaries set up a government at Concepcién. 

15. Brazil—All U.S. wartime bases are returned to Brazil. 

16. Chile—After the retirement of the Liberal and Communist ministers, 
President Gonzalez forms a new cabinet of 11 Radicals and one Democrat. 


23. Colombia—President Ospina Perez names a new cabinet with six Liberal 
and six Conservative ministers. 


May 1947 


1. Mexico—President Aleman addresses the U.S. Congress in Washington. 

3. Bolivia—Extreme rightists attempt unsuccessfully to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

7. Brazil—The Supreme Electoral Tribunal rules that the Communist Party 
is illegal. 

21. Argentina—The Brazilian and Argentine Presidents meet at the official 
opening of a road and railway bridge between the two countries. 

26. Truman in a message to Congress urges legislation for a program of 
inter-American military cooperation. 

Nicaragua—President Argiiello is overthrown by a group led by former 
President Somoza. 


27. Nicaragua—Congress declares President Argiiello incapacitated to hold 
office and elects Benjamin Sacasa. 


June 1947 

4. Argentina—President Truman, after a conference with the Argentine Am- 
bassador, announces that no obstacle remains to discussions looking toward an 
inter-American treaty of mutual assistance. 

22-28. The Caribbean commission holds its fourth session. 

26. Brazil—President Gonzalez Videla of Chile arrives on an official visit. 


July 1947 

2. Brazil and Chile sign a series of economic agreements. 

5. Venezuela promulgates a new constitution. 

6. Argentina—President Perén broadcasts an appeal for international peace. 
Argentine notes to the American republics and the Vatican urge collaboration 
for a firm peace. 

7. Argentina—The Central Bank announces the removal of restrictions on 
the entry of foreign capital. 

11. Mexico temporarily prohibits the import of certain non-essential articles 
and raises the duty on others. 

23. Argentina signs a 5-year commercial treaty with France, rejecting a U'S. 
protest that it is discriminatory. 


August 1947 


2. Chile—President Gonzalez Videla names a new “non-political” cabinet. 

15. The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security opens at Rio de Janeiro (Petropolis). 

19. Paraguay—Theé government announces the final defeat of the rebels. 

24. Ecuador—Col. Mancheno leads a successful revolt against the regime of 
President Velasco Ibarra, who flees the country. 


September 1947 


1. Brazil—President Truman arrives at Rio de Janeiro. 
2. The Inter-American Mutual Assistance Treaty and Final Act of the Rio con- 
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ference are signed. Truman addresses the conference. 

3. Ecuador—After a new revolt overthrows Col. Mancheno, Vice President 
Suarez Veintimilla takes over the presidency temporarily. 

27. Colombia cedes to Ecuador the 772-square-mile San Miguel Triangle. 


October 1947 

6. Chile—The government sends troops to take over the coal mines paralyzed 
by Communist-led strikes. 

8. Chile deports two Yugoslav diplomats for interference in domestic affairs. 

13. Argentina concludes a five-year commercial treaty with Italy, including 
a loan of 350 million pesos. 

20. Brazil breaks diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 

21. Chile breaks diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 

23. Argentina—The Presidents of Argentina and Bolivia meet on the border to 
ratify the economic treaty signed at La Paz on March 27, 1947. 

31. Peru—A new cabinet of military men is installed. 


December 1947 

8. The U.S. Senate ratifies the Inter-American defense (Rio) treaty, 72-1. 

10. Panama signs agreement with the U.S., providing for continued use of 
14 bases in Panama. 

14. Venezuela—Roémulo Gallegos is elected president. In elections to the 
Chamber, Democratic Action wins 83 seats; COPEI, 16; Communists, 3; others, 
8. Democratic Action wins 38 Senate seats; COPEI, 4; others, 4. 

23. Panama—The Assembly rejects the defense sites agreement with the US. 
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